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For  forty-five  years  readers  of  all 
ages  have  known  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  as 
the  author  of  the  beloved  Twin  books: 
The  Dutch  Twins,  The  Swiss  Twins , 
The  Chinese  Twins ,  and  all  the  others. 
Now,  in  this  delightful  biography,  Lucy 
Fitch  Perkins’s  daughter  tells  the  story  of 
her  mother’s  background  and  early  life, 
a  life  rooted  in  the  stern  Puritan  culture 
which  was  an  essential  part  of  nineteenth 
century  America. 

Lucy  was  the  second  in  a  family  of 
five  sisters.  Her  father,  a  scholar  and 
gifted  teacher,  was  forced  by  the  Civil 
War  and  the  hard  times  following  it,  and 
by  the  needs  of  his  family,  to  go  into  the 
lumber  business  in  the  frontier  forests  of 
Indiana.  Her  mother  was  also  a  teacher, 
and  between  them  they  managed  to 
make  a  life  for  their  girls  in  the  forest 
clearing,  and  in  the  small  towns  of  Mich¬ 
igan  and  Massachusetts  that  exemplified 
the  best  and  sturdiest  of  America  before 
the  machine  age.  Although  the  family 
had  so  little  money  that  the  children 
hardly  knew  the  color  of  it,  they  thought 
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PREFACE 


Iucy  Fitch  Perkins  was  a  maker  of  stories  and  pictures  for 
children  and  it  is  for  this  she  is  remembered.  But  the  fact 
that  her  life  illustrates  the  extent  of  change  and  spans  the  years 
during  which  America  turned  from  the  agricultural  to  the 
atomic  age  gives  it  another  interest.  Her  books  were  prepared 
for  in  one  age  and  written  in  another.  As  an  artist  and  teacher 
of  art,  she  was  an  eager  part  of  the  pioneering  that  began 
modern  education  and  made  big  business  out  of  the  little  red 
schoolhouse.  Later  in  her  career  when  she  became  one  of  the 
first  professional  writers  for  children,  she  found  she  had  to 
compete  with  the  attention  controlling  techniques  of  modern 
profit-making  enterprise,  in  contrast  to  the  quiet  delight  of 
reading  which  shaped  her  own  early  experience.  Now  that 
the  showing  of  pictures  to  young  ones  has  become  the  motion 
picture  industry,  and  the  happy  privilege  of  telling  them 
stories  has  been  largely  taken  over  by  great  corporations  via 
radio,  television  and  “comics,”  it  is  interesting  to  stop  and 
consider  what  times  were  like  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when 
these  things  were  not  so. 

Mrs.  Perkins’s  work,  begun  in  the  late  eighteen-eighties, 
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reached  its  highest  point  of  productivity  some  fifty  years 
later,  when  in  January  of  1935  the  two  millionth  copy  of  her 
books  for  children  came  off  the  press.  In  those  days  very  few 
authors  attained  two  million  readers,  and  the  event  was 
thought  to  be  worthy  of  attention. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  Mrs.  Perkins  had  her  seventieth 
birthday  and  her  publishers  wanted  in  some  way  to  mark  the 
coincidence  of  the  two  milestones,  so  they  took  the  two 
millionth  copy  and  had  it  richly  bound  in  hand-tooled  leather, 
and  had  its  pages  edged  with  gold.  Then  the  three  members 
of  the  firm  who  had  been  the  ones  to  channel  her  creative 
energies  during  an  association  of  twenty-five  years  joined  in 
inviting  her  to  their  offices,  in  order  to  make  presenting  it  to 
her  a  literary  event.  They  wished  her  to  have  the  acclaim 
of  other  writers  and  illustrators  for  children,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  such  recognition  was  valuable  in  selling  books,  but 
also  because  she  had  so  genuinely  earned  her  place  among 
the  first.  Few  authors  had  equaled  her  achievement,  none 
excelled  it. 

Lucy  answered  their  generously  worded  letter  by  return 
mail:  No!  She  was  grateful  but  she  explained  that  the  mere 
thought  of  being  a  “lion”  made  her  feel  like  plunging  under 
the  table  out  of  sight.  The  three  men  knew  her  shyness  too 
well  to  be  surprised,  but  they  were  disappointed.  They  then 
wrote  to  ask  if  she  would  come  to  the  office  of  their  Chicago 
branch  and  allow  them  to  invite  a  few  people  distinguished 
in  the  book  world,  from  her  own  city. 

Again  she  was  terribly  sorry,  but:  No.  She  acknowledged 
that  she  ought  to  do  it,  but  she  could  not  summon  the  courage. 
Finally,  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  a  plan  acceptable  to 
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her  was  arrived  at.  Shrewd  businesswoman  that  she  was,  she 
was  aware  that  the  sales  curve  of  her  books  had  been  kept 
moving  steadily  upward  by  a  number  of  market  devices  that 
were  not  based  exclusively  on  the  merit  of  the  writing  and 
drawing.  Reminding  herself  that  her  latest  book,  a  story  of 
youth  in  China,  was  coming  out  in  the  fall  and  needed  a  new 
publicity  angle,  she  finally  consented  to  receive  the  two  mil¬ 
lionth  copy  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Carl  Roden,  the  librarian 
of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  on  condition  that  she  could 
do  all  the  inviting  of  the  guests.  This  was  agreed  to  with  the 
proviso  that  the  publishers  could  request  a  representative  of 
each  of  the  Chicago  daily  newspapers  to  be  there. 

Lucy,  like  Mother  Eve,  had  as  usual  managed  to  get  her 
own  way.  A  little  triumphant  and  a  little  ashamed  that  she 
had  stirred  up  such  a  fuss,  she  submitted  the  names  of  her 
guests.  Her  husband,  her  daughter,  her  son,  her  friend  Louise 
Ayars  Garnett,  and  her  first  “poison  squad”  comprised  the 
list.  That  was  all.  However,  the  members  of  the  poison 
squad  made  it  a  fair  company.  This  was  a  group  of  former 
children  who  had  been  her  son’s  friends  in  the  neighborhood 
years  before,  to  whom  she  had  read  her  stories  aloud  as  she 
wrote  them.  Succeeding  generations  of  children  had  taken 
their  places  as  the  years  rolled  by,  but  the  first  squad  had  pre¬ 
ferred  status,  and  a  week  before  the  presentation  day  each 
member  received  a  formal  letter  from  the  publishers  inviting 
them  to  the  ceremony. 

They  all  gathered  in  the  Trustee’s  Room  of  the  Chicago 
Library,  Lucy  wearing  flowers  that  had  been  sent  her  by  John 
Mitchell’s  infant  daughter,  the  firstborn  of  the  second  gen¬ 
eration  poison-squaders.  She  smiled  up  at  Mr.  Roden  tower- 
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ing  above  her  as  she  accepted  her  book  from  him,  and  her 
eyes  were  gay  with  mischief.  The  photographers  flashed 
their  light  bulbs,  and  the  cameras  recorded  what  Lucy  rue¬ 
fully  admitted  later  could  only  be  described  as  a  look  of 
infatuation  for  the  gentleman  before  her. 

Then  everyone  went  home  and  The  Chinese  Twins  began 
an  excellent  pre-Christmas  sale. 

She  was  happy  and  proud  however  when  the  book  reviews 
of  The  Chinese  Twins  began  to  appear  and  she  realized  that 
the  presentation  had  brought  her  recognition  from  critics  who 
counted. 

May  Lamberton  Becker  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
said,  “Few  honors  have  been  more  honestly  earned,  few 
authors  more  loved.” 

Fanny  Butcher  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  said,  “There  is  no 
one  who  would  not  envy  Mrs.  Perkins  her  distinction  (I 
doubt  if  there  are  more  than  two  or  three  who  can  equal  it), 
and  none  who  begrudge  it  to  her.  For  quietly,  gently,  but 
earnestly  she  has  for  twenty-five  years  been  performing  the 
humanizing  task  of  making  children  conscious  that  other 
children,  however  far  removed  geographically,  are  their 
brothers.” 

Early  in  the  New  Year  word  came  from  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land,  that  the  publishers  had  been  asked  to  place  all  the  books 
of  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  in  the  League  of  Nations  Library  be¬ 
cause  of  the  assistance  they  rendered  to  international  friend¬ 
ship.  When  Lucy  heard  this  she  felt  she  had  touched  her  goal. 

In  writing  the  story  of  this  American  woman  who  embodied 
the  Puritan  culture  which  was  the  great  creation  of  this  coun¬ 
try  in  its  young  years,  and  a  way  of  life  no  longer  existing 
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except  as  a  shadowy  and  inviting  retrospect,  something  of 
significance  can  be  said  about  all  those  who  have  lived  as  she 
did,  in  both  agricultural  and  atomic  America.  In  order  to 
survive,  they  have  had  to  jettison  essential  pioneer  values  and 
the  solitary  self-reliant  strength  of  independent  action.  They 
have  had  to  relinquish  the  secure  theocracy  of  government  by 
God  alone,  speaking  directly  to  his  people  gathered  in  prayer 
in  the  beautiful  little  white  churches  of  the  Puritans.  They 
have  had  to  discard  protection  by  means  of  closely  knit  and 
loving  families,  to  move  forward  to  the  vaguely  defined  goals 
of  complete  freedom  for  each  individual  who  stands  alone 
amid  his  decisions.  They  have  given  up  the  satisfactions  and 
incentives  of  personal  accomplishment  in  their  work  because 
of  the  anonymity  demanded  by  specialization  and  mass  pro¬ 
duction.  These  are  severe  requirements  and  those  who  have 
met  them  are  vital  people  indeed.  Telling  the  lives  of  such 
Americans  seems  to  slow  down  the  acceleration  of  time  for  a 
bit,  allowing  us  to  savor  the  greatness  of  Puritan  character 
and  derive  new  strength  from  it. 
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In  the  year  1873  the  bright  steel  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  that  bisected  the  hamlet  of  Maples,  Indiana,  held 
both  menace  and  mystery  for  four  little  Fitch  girls.  They 
were  forbidden  by  their  parents  to  play  anywhere  near  them. 
Sometimes  they  saw  Negroes  walking  the  ties  on  their  way 
out  of  the  South.  Sometimes  rough  white  men  came  along 
the  tracks  into  town  to  work  as  lumberjacks.  Tempting 
flowers  grew  along  the  right-of-way  from  airborne  seeds 
scattered  off  the  thundering  trains. 

The  tracks  bound  Maples  to  an  unknown  world  that  lay  out 
of  sight  at  either  end.  They  also  brought  necessary  supplies 
to  the  village  and  took  away  freight  cars  loaded  with  com¬ 
pleted  barrel  staves  and  heads  from  their  father’s  factory. 
The  children  were  told  now  that  the  same  forbidden  tracks 
were  to  take  them  away,  too.  A  factory  fire  had  reduced 
many  months’  output  of  staves  to  ashes,  and  Appleton  Fitch 
had  decided  to  send  his  wife  and  children  back  home  to  his 
father  and  mother  in  Hopkinton,  Massachusetts,  to  stay  while 
he  fought  to  rebuild  his  business. 

The  children  felt  unbearable  excitement  as  they  stood  be- 
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side  the  freight  shed  that  also  served  as  a  station  and  waited 
for  the  train.  They  didn’t  have  any  pangs  of  regret  at  leaving 
the  forest  clearing  where  they  were  born.  Their  father  was 
so  deeply  a  Massachusetts  Puritan  that  he  had  never  left  his 
home  town  in  any  but  a  bodily  way.  Through  his  imagina¬ 
tion  he  had  kept  himself  in  residence  at  Hopkinton.  His  chil¬ 
dren  were  taught  that  they,  too,  were  members  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Commonwealth.  When  they  traveled  from  Maples 
to  Hopkinton,  they  were  not  leaving  home,  they  were  going 
home.  Appleton  declared  that  his  daughters  could  not  be 
considered  Hoosiers.  The  misfortune  of  their  being  born  in 
Indiana  was  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  their  parents  were 
there  at  the  time.  Uncle  Nathaniel  Fitch’s  expanding  barrel 
stave  factory  in  the  midst  of  Indiana’s  rich  forest  land  had 
given  his  nephew  a  good  chance  to  make  a  living  in  the 
wilderness  after  he  had  been  released  from  service  in  the 
Union  Army.  He  was  only  stopping  temporarily  in  the 
West. 

Steeped  in  the  Bible  as  they  all  were,  their  thinking  and 
their  speech  fell  naturally  into  biblical  terms.  In  going  back 
to  Hopkinton  they  were  returning  from  their  Babylonian 
captivity. 

Their  mother,  pretty  even  in  poverty,  called  them  to  come 
and  kiss  their  father  goodbye.  They  did  so  obediently  but 
cautiously,  knowing  from  experience  that  he  would  clutch 
them  in  painful  tenderness,  and  that  tears  would  flood  his 
suffering  blue  eyes.  Their  mother,  too,  submitted  to  his 
emotion  doubtfully. 

The  train  came,  they  clambered  aboard  with  supplies  of 
food  and  sleeping  equipment  to  last  for  a  three-day  journey, 
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or  perhaps  only  two  days  if  connections  were  good.  They 
found  seats  and  placed  books  and  slates  in  them,  for  Lizzie 
loved  to  use  her  teaching  talent  on  her  own  brood,  and 
planned  to  have  their  education  considerably  advanced  by 
the  journey’s  end.  They  opened  the  window  and  waved  to 
their  father  while  cinders  from  the  struggling  engine  fell  on 
their  clean  blond  hair.  Appleton  Fitch  waved  back  with 
smiles,  but  his  piercing,  pain-filled  eyes  were  what  they  really 
saw,  even  after  the  tall,  stiff,  aristocratic  figure  standing  be¬ 
side  the  horses  and  wagons  at  the  freight  shed  became 
blurred  .  .  . 

If  all  went  well  they  would  arrive  at  Elmwood  on  the 
morning  of  Thanksgiving  Day.  Lizzie  reminded  them  of  this 
fact  as  soon  as  they  settled  down  to  their  lessons  on  the  train. 

Thanksgiving  was  a  day  most  precious  to  America,  she 
told  them.  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  and  Easter  they  shared 
with  the  rest  of  Christendom,  but  the  day  of  giving  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  bounty  of  earth  and  spirit  bestowed 
by  Him  belonged  to  their  country  alone.  It  also  belonged 
especially  to  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  people  who  had  first  set 
the  day  aside  in  gratitude  for  their  freedom  and  their  survival 
amidst  semi-starvation  and  danger.  Even  though  their  feast 
was  only  wild  turkey  and  three  grains  of  corn  apiece  and 
they  had  still  the  hard  north  country  to  conquer  with  their 
bare  hands  and  their  courage,  yet  they  gave  thanks  for  moving 
forward  in  obedience  to  God  who  ordained  every  event. 

“We  are  the  children  of  Puritans,”  she  went  on,  “so  we 
must  be  special  keepers  of  Thanksgiving.  If  we  pray  to  be 
guided  by  God  and  to  accept  His  plan  for  our  dear  country, 
then  the  people  who  come  here  after  us  will  also  pray.  This 
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is  the  land  of  the  Pilgrim’s  pride,  where  our  fathers  died,  the 
land  where  Freedom  rings,  the  way  it  says  in  our  song.  On 
this  Thanksgiving  Day  we  are  pilgrims  too.” 

Nellie  and  Lucy  wrote  compositions  in  their  notebooks 
along  lines  suggested  by  their  mother’s  talk.  Florence  and 
Grace  outlined  in  red  worsted,  sewed  through  holes  their 
mother  had  pricked  in  cards,  enough  tail-spread  turkeys  to 
serve  as  place  favors  for  everyone  at  Grandma  Fitch’s  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  table. 

It  would  be  a  wonderful  and  exciting  day  on  which  to  ar¬ 
rive,  and  have  a  family  reunion.  The  only  thing  wrong  with 
it  would  be  that  Papa  remained  behind,  alone  in  Maples. 

When  their  grandfather  helped  them  off  the  train  at  Ash¬ 
land,  a  grim  New  England  awaited  them.  An  early  November 
blizzard  was  gathering  in  the  low,  dull  sky.  A  wagon  with  a 
single  horse  carried  them  over  frost-roughened  roads.  Their 
mother  and  grandfather  sat  on  the  driver’s  seat  with  two-year- 
old  Grace  between  them  and  the  three  older  girls  sat  on  their 
bags  and  boxes  on  the  wagon  floor.  The  fields  and  pastures 
along  the  way  were  brown.  Patches  of  ice  lurked  on  the 
north  side  of  the  granite  boulders  which  marred  the  plowed 
lands. 

As  they  drove  up  the  hill  to  Elmwood  Farm,  the  sheltering 
trees  arching  above  the  fine  old  red  brick  house  were  bare  and 
concealed  nothing  of  its  run-down  appearance.  Broken  farm 
equipment  stood  about.  The  great  red  barn  needed  paint. 
Worst  of  all,  the  blue  hills  to  be  seen  in  the  distance  as  the 
road  mounted  to  the  door  were  hidden  by  misting  rain. 

Their  mother,  with  her  gift  for  comforting  them,  sensed 
that  the  contrast  between  the  place  now  and  their  own  memo- 
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ries  of  happy  summer  visits  to  Elmwood  in  its  more  prosper¬ 
ous  years,  plus  their  father’s  constant  stories  of  the  old  home, 
were  filling  them  with  an  uneasy  feeling  of  betrayal.  She 
turned  and  joked  a  little,  deriding  her  father-in-law  affec¬ 
tionately  for  not  painting  the  barn,  and  laughed  with  her 
silvery  voice  at  his  excuses.  She  and  Nellie  exchanged  anxious 
glances  and  were  secretly  watchful  of  Lucy,  who  was  not  a 
child  to  keep  silence  about  anything.  It  was  more  than  likely 
she  would  explode  and  embarrass  them  by  putting  into  words 
what  they  were  all  thinking. 

The  four  little  girls  and  their  mother  were  so  deeply  bound 
together  by  love  and  mutual  protection  that  they  reacted  to 
circumstances  almost  like  one  person.  And  yet  the  characters 
of  the  two  older  girls  were  beginning  to  assume  differing  and 
strong  individuality.  Nellie’s  temperament  was  typical  of  a 
firstborn  child.  She  showed  herself  daily  to  be  strong,  respon¬ 
sible,  unselfish,  able,  a  helper  and  protector,  the  apple  of  her 
mother’s  eye,  and  according  to  the  younger  children,  bossy. 
Lucy,  the  second  child,  was  emerging  as  the  warrior  of  the 
family,  with  passions  of  love  and  delight  and  anger.  To  feel 
and  to  act  were  one  and  the  same  with  her.  Her  performance 
was  always  either  the  best  or  the  worst  of  the  lot. 

The  wagon  stopped  and  the  older  children  scrambled  to 
the  south  door  but  were  refused  entrance  by  their  grandfather. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  the  tenant  farmer  and  his  wife,  occu¬ 
pied  the  first  floor  he  told  them,  and  the  family  must  always 
use  the  west  door  opening  onto  the  stairs,  and  must  live  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  second  floor.  Abashed,  they  clambered  over 
elm  tree  roots  and  went  around  to  the  front  of  the  house. 
Their  grandmother  awaited  them  in  the  upstairs  hall  with  un- 
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smiling  dignity.  Kindly  Uncle  Elijah,  the  only  one  of  the 
five  sons  who  had  remained  in  Hopkinton  to  be  near  his 
father  and  mother,  had  come  over  from  Young’s  farm  where 
he  worked,  to  help  bring  their  paraphernalia  upstairs.  After 
this  he  went  with  grandfather  to  the  barn  to  unhitch  the 
horse.  Grandmother  showed  them  to  the  front  north  bed¬ 
room  and  then  went  to  advance  her  preparations  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner,  which  was  about  ready  to  be  laid  on  a  big 
table  in  the  room  opening  into  her  upstairs  kitchen.  They 
were  alone  in  the  one  bedroom  where  they  were  all  to  sleep, 
amidst  the  upheaval  of  their  luggage.  Lucy  burst  into  a  fury 
of  tears  and  the  two  little  ones  sobbed  in  sympathy.  Nellie 
told  them  they  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

But  Lucy  was  not  ashamed.  Elmwood  would  not  do,  she 
declared.  She  hated  everything  about  it.  They  would  take 
the  train  right  back  to  Maples,  to  their  own  house.  They 
wouldn’t  live  in  a  house  with  anybody  else,  like  this.  What 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  doing  in  Grandpa’s  house  anyway? 

The  little  girls  began  to  put  their  coats  back  on  and  get 
ready  for  the  return.  Their  mother  knelt  and  took  all  four 
of  them  in  her  arms,  promising  that  they  would  be  happy  at 
Elmwood  if  they  would  all  work  hard  and  stick  together. 
She  had  lots  of  plans  for  making  the  house  pretty  and  every¬ 
one  comfortable.  She  would  tell  them  her  plans  very  soon. 
They  clung  to  her,  lavishing  loving  words  upon  her  and 
promising  to  help.  Nellie  conscientiously  began  talking  about 
making  the  best  of  it,  but  Lucy  was  for  going  at  once  to  her 
grandparents  and  saying  that  they  were  all  returning  to  their 
own  home  in  Maples  where  they  could  just  be  with  one  an¬ 
other.  She  started  for  the  door. 
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“Lucy,”  said  her  mother,  “we  do  not  have  a  home  in 
Maples  any  more.  Your  father  had  to  sell  it  to  pay  his  losses 
from  the  fire.  You  must  say  instead  that  your  grandfather 
and  grandmother  are  very  kind  to  have  us  here  at  all.  We 
cannot  return  until  your  father  has  money  enough  to  send 
for  us.  There  is  no  place  for  us  to  go.” 

Nellie  and  Lucy  looked  at  their  mother  and  turned  white 
with  realization.  Lucy’s  thumb  slipped  quietly  away  from  the 
bedroom-door  latch.  She  stopped.  For  almost  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  she  did  not  do  what  she  felt  like  doing. 


ELMWOOD 

18  7  3 


The  year  at  Elmwood  that  followed  this  dismaying  be¬ 
ginning  is  clearly  outlined  in  Elizabeth’s  letters  to  her 
husband.  It  was  a  year  of  unbelievably  hard  work  for  her, 
even  by  the  vigorous  standards  of  the  eighteen-seventies  in 
rural  America.  All  of  her  one  hundred  and  seven  pounds 
plus  the  considerable  gallantry  of  her  spirit  were  applied  to 
accomplish  an  amount  of  physical  work  in  the  big  farmhouse 
that  a  man  could  well  have  been  proud  of.  Her  judgment 
helped  to  discontinue  the  tenancy  of  the  Browns  and  to 
re-establish  the  proper  administration  of  the  farm  by  her 
father-in-law  and  his  son  Elijah.  Her  work  counted  to  make 
it  valuable  again.  Her  children  were  well  schooled,  and  grew 
to  love  the  beautiful  countryside  and  the  family  acres  with 
deep-rooted  security  of  feeling. 

Soon  after  Thanksgiving  the  great  white  New  England 
winter  caught  up  with  them,  and  although  the  three  older 
girls  were  entered  at  Mary  Baker’s  school  within  a  week  of 
their  arrival  the  snow  was  often  too  deep  for  them  to  get  there. 
The  farm  was  supplied  with  stores  of  food  and  firewood  in 
case  it  should  be  snowbound.  It  was  sometimes  a  week  before 
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the  road  could  be  sufficiently  broken  through  to  allow  a  team 
and  sleigh  to  get  to  town.  Trading  and  buying  could  be 
suspended  during  the  hard  weather,  but  going  to  church 
could  not. 

The  Sunday  before  Christmas  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  and  Grandpa  Fitch  was  responsible  for  getting  the 
women  and  children  of  his  family  to  church  without  the 
help  of  Elijah  who  was  snowed  in  at  Farmer  Young’s.  Al¬ 
though  the  track  had  been  broken  by  the  ox  team  from  the 
next  farm,  the  snow  was  blowing  and  drifting  and  the  cold 
was  so  intense  that  he  was  half  inclined  to  turn  back.  But 
their  difficulty  was  not  dire  enough  to  permit  that,  and  they 
arrived  at  church,  leaving  Topsy  well  blanketed  in  the  shed, 
in  time  to  join  in  worship  with  about  half  of  the  regular  con¬ 
gregation  who  had  also  managed  to  get  there. 

Difficulties  serve  to  unite  people,  however,  and  they  proved 
a  help  now  in  getting  Lizzie  and  the  girls  into  quicker  and 
more  friendly  acquaintance  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  There  were  no  ladies  present  in  the  choir  gallery, 
so  the  men  came  down  and  sat  with  the  congregation,  and 
they  all  sang  the  hymns  together  as  best  they  could,  running 
often  into  each  other’s  parts  and  times.  The  true  voices  of 
Lizzie  and  Nellie  in  the  melee  were  followed  gratefully  by 
those  whose  part  singing  was  insecure. 

Mr.  Ide,  the  minister,  preached  a  Christmas  sermon.  The 
authority  and  prestige  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  could 
hardly  be  questioned  by  a  conscientious  Christian,  yet  Lizzie 
listened  with  the  mental  scrutiny  of  a  mother  checking  the 
influences  to  which  she  submits  her  young.  When  the  serv¬ 
ice  was  over  she  asked  her  father-in-law  what  doctrine  Mr. 
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Ide  preached,  and  he  answered,  “The  New  Jerusalem  Doc¬ 
trine.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  that  is,”  whispered  Lizzie. 

Deacon  Fitch  did  his  best  to  sum  it  up  briefly. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “he  preaches  the  doctrine  from  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  and  he  thinks  our  land  of  America  is  the  New 
Jerusalem.  Says  his  office  is  the  same  as  John  the  Baptist’s. 
Says  he  alone  knows  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture.  Maybe 
he’s  right.  I  think  he  is  in  some  things.  Preaches  that  property 
ought  to  be  held  in  common.  I  entertain  doubts  on  that. 
According  to  Mr.  Ide,  Pat,  if  he  does  his  best  at  digging,  de¬ 
serves  as  much  pay  as  the  poet  or  artist  who  does  his  best.  He 
himself  doesn’t  mean  to  lay  up  money  in  this  world  —  only 
live  as  he  goes  along.” 

“I  think  he’s  crazy,”  commented  Lizzie. 

Deacon  Fitch  blinked  with  surprise  but  his  gentle  habit  of 
thought  caused  him  to  consider  before  answering. 

“No,  I  don’t  know  what  ’tis,  but  he  isn’t  crazy.  Very  nerv¬ 
ous,  I  presume.  Mr.  Jones,  the  preacher  who  was  here  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Ide,  did  have  a  nervous  breakdown.  Taking  too 
much  responsibility  caused  it  most  likely.  He’s  gone  to  farm¬ 
ing  now  to  rest  himself.  How  a  man  can  farm  and  get  a  rest 
is  more  than  I  know.” 

Since  no  one  could  hear  what  she  said  to  her  father-in-law, 
she  dared  to  voice  what  she  really  thought. 

“Seems  to  me  Mr.  Ide  is  a  visionary  egotist  who  imagines 
himself  a  great  man.” 

“Maybe  so,”  answered  her  father-in-law,  “but  he  is  the 
minister  of  this  congregation.  If  we  get  down  on  our  knees  at 
night  and  pray  for  him  as  we  ought,  God  will  see  to  it  that 
Mr.  Ide  rightly  leads  us.” 
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Lizzie  yielded  to  the  gentle  spirit  of  Deacon  John  and 
went  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Ide,  who  was  greeting  his 
parishioners  in  the  vestry.  She  entered  Nellie  in  the  Sunday 
School  class  taught  by  Mrs.  Jones,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Jones  who 
hoped  to  rest  while  farming.  Lucy  and  Florence  went  into 
the  infant  class  at  Mr.  Ide’s  suggestion,  and  Lizzie  herself 
entered  a  class  taught  by  Mr.  Parsons.  For  the  use  of  all  of 
them  in  preparing  Sabbath  School  lessons  she  bought  The 
International  Question  Book,  published  by  Henry  Holt  Com¬ 
pany  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  cents,  which  appeared  in  the 
accounts  she  rendered  regularly  to  Appleton  to  justify  her 
expenditure  of  every  penny. 

Some  of  the  congregation  were  eating  their  Boston  crackers 
and  apples  in  the  vestry,  but  Grandpa  Fitch  cocked  an  eye  at 
the  low  gray  sky  and  offered  his  judgment  that  his  family 
should  start  home  at  once  without  waiting  for  the  second 
service.  They  left  immediately  and  drove  home  through 
silently  shifting  curtains  of  snow,  but  before  they  got  as  far 
as  the  Hemenway  house  the  road  was  buried  and  they  had  to 
break  a  fresh  track.  It  was  a  weary  group  of  people  that 
finally  stamped  and  floundered  into  the  bam  with  Topsy, 
and  made  their  way  back  through  the  shed  to  the  safe  warmth 
of  the  house. 

After  Lizzie  had  helped  everyone  get  into  dry  clothes  and 
had  served  them  their  cold  midday  Sabbath  meal,  she  sat 
down  in  the  quiet  of  a  snowbound  afternoon  to  write  her  first 
long  letter  to  Appleton.  The  fire  in  the  round-bellied  iron 
stove  in  the  upper  north  bedroom  crackled  with  quick-burn¬ 
ing  birch  and  heat-holding  apple  wood.  To  avoid  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  buying  letter  paper  she  wrote  on  the  children’s 
lined  school  paper  and  used  her  sewing  lapboard  for  a  desk. 
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The  two  big  four-poster  beds,  the  straight  chair  she  sat  in, 
two  trunks  and  a  washstand  comprised  the  furniture  of  the 
room.  It  couldn’t  be  made  pretty,  she  told  Appleton,  but  it 
was  a  happy  arrangement  when  they  all  could  be  together  in 
it.  She  drew  him  a  picture  of  the  little  cracked  mirror,  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  larger  one,  hanging  on  a  nail  which  was  all  she  had 
to  dress  by. 

“I  am  not  apt  to  grow  vain  from  overmuch  gazing  at  my¬ 
self,”  she  assured  him. 

The  sound  came  to  her  of  the  children’s  voices  in  Grand¬ 
ma’s  kitchen,  in  argument  with  Edward  the  chore  boy  over 
questions  in  the  Westminster  Catechism.  Grandma  was  no 
doubt  sitting  close  by,  reading  her  father’s  sermons  bound  in 
paper  and  stitched  together  by  his  daughter’s  reverent  fingers. 
Grandpa  Fitch  was  probably  writing  to  Appleton,  too.  The 
father  and  son  shared  all  their  business  problems,  and  kindly 
Deacon  John  liked  to  slip  a  bank  note  or  two  into  his  letters, 
realizing  as  he  did  his  son’s  great  need  of  capital. 

On  the  first  floor,  Farmer  Brown  and  his  wife  were  making 
no  noise.  There  was  tension  and  unfriendly  formality  be¬ 
tween  the  upstairs  and  the  downstairs  families,  but  Lizzie 
wrote  that  she  had  been  to  call  on  Mrs.  Brown  and  thought 
her  a  good  woman  whom  she  herself  could  get  along  with 
nicely. 

“But  I  will  act  circumspectly  and  be  very  careful  not  to 
increase  difficulties,”  Lizzie  promised. 

When  she  glanced  out  the  west  window  her  eyes  softened 
with  the  beauty  of  drifting  snow,  lying  in  chunks  along  the 
pine  branches  and  matching  the  birch  tree  trunks  in  white¬ 
ness.  Curving  stone  walls  rippled  under  the  blanket.  No 
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dwelling  was  in  sight;  even  Aunt  Elizabeth  Hemenway’s 
veranda-hung  house  was  hidden.  Beyond  the  fields  and  the 
pine  woods  were  the  hills,  blue  with  distance  and  haloed  now 
with  a  crimson  sunset  cracking  the  gray  sky  and  earth  apart. 

She  signed  her  letter  with  love  and  loneliness,  and  then 
looking  once  more  out  of  the  window  to  fill  her  being  with 
the  peace  and  power  of  a  beautiful  world,  she  got  up  and 
went  into  Grandma’s  kitchen  to  serve  her  family  their  evening 
oatmeal  porridge  covered  with  rich  yellow  cream  from  the 
morning’s  milking. 

Lizzie  found  herself  gradually  taking  over  the  whole  task 
of  cooking,  although  she  and  her  girls  had  been  at  Elmwood 
only  three  weeks.  She  was  uneasily  aware  that  she  must  in 
no  way  infringe  on  Lucy  Ann  Howe  Fitch’s  prerogative  as 
the  head  of  her  own  home.  A  woman’s  home  is  the  projection 
of  herself  and  her  ministry  as  a  homekeeper  is  the  expression 
of  her  creative  being.  Lizzie  knew  this  as  well  as  anyone  and 
performed  the  work  of  the  house  in  fear  and  caution  lest  her 
mother-in-law,  who  was  more  than  ordinarily  jealous,  should 
rebuke  her  for  officiousness. 

Lizzie’s  position  called  for  tact  beyond  the  capacity  of 
ordinary  mortals.  Her  mother-in-law’s  standard  of  house¬ 
keeping  was  to  waste  nothing;  Lizzie’s  was  to  make  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  household  comfortable  and  happy. 

As  she  stepped  lightly  about  the  kitchen  that  night,  avoid¬ 
ing  pots  and  pans  left  on  the  floor  according  to  her  mother-in- 
law’s  method  of  not  wasting  time  and  steps  in  putting  them 
away,  she  wondered  if  she  could  endure  working  with  every¬ 
thing  so  unhandy.  The  fresh-water  pail  stood  in  the  corner 
of  the  sink  and  in  the  sink  was  the  dirty  dishwater  left  from 
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rinsing  yesterday’s  dishes.  Lizzie  couldn’t  bear  it.  With  a 
quick  angry  movement  she  dumped  it  down  the  drain. 

Lucy  Ann  looked  up  from  the  sermon  on  “Can  works  of 
necessity  be  called  acts  of  mercy”  and  her  plain  face  flashed 
with  anger.  She  came  over  to  the  sink. 

“In  this  house  there  is  no  waste,”  she  said.  “The  rinse 
water  is  to  be  saved.” 

“Mother,  tell  the  children  about  how  you  and  Father 
helped  the  slaves  to  escape  during  the  war.  Show  where  you 
hid  them.  I  love  to  hear  you  talk  about  it.  Your  face  takes  on 
the  look  of  an  angel  of  light.” 

The  wounding  words  that  were  on  Grandma’s  tongue 
melted  away. 

“Come,  children,”  she  said  and  led  the  way  through  the 
narrow  entry  into  her  cavernous  dark  cold  pantry.  Much 
of  the  winter’s  supply  of  food  was  there.  Rows  of  pies, 
baked  and  frozen,  were  spread  on  the  shelves.  Grandma  had 
pricked  A  or  M  or  C  into  the  top  crusts  to  show  which  was 
apple,  mince  or  cherry.  Under  the  pie  shelf  were  some  cup¬ 
board  doors. 

“Who  would  like  to  open  those  doors  for  me?”  inquired 
Grandma. 

Lucy  promptly  did  so. 

“Crawl  in  and  tell  me  what  you  see,”  said  Grandma. 

Lucy  stooped  and  went  in  under  the  shelf,  but  it  was  too 
dark  even  with  light  from  the  candle  in  Grandma’s  hand  for 
her  to  do  much  but  feel  her  way  around  what  seemed  like  a 
big  empty  cupboard. 

“There’s  room  enough  there  for  a  man  to  sit  behind  the 
potato  sacks.  We  built  this  for  escaping  slaves  to  hide  in. 
Seems  it  wasn’t  really  needed,  though.  The  greatest  parcel  of 
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time  we  fed  and  warmed  them  in  the  kitchen.  Let  them  sleep 
in  the  wood  shed.  They’d  be  gone  before  daybreak.” 

Lucy  scrambled  out.  The  black  closet  seemed  to  smell  the 
way  her  own  body  smelled  when  she  was  afraid.  The  other 
children  took  their  turn  in  it,  and  then  they  all  went  back  to 
the  kitchen. 

Grandma  sat  down  again  in  her  high-backed  rocker  and 
the  little  girls  sat  on  the  floor  looking  up  at  her.  She  was  a 
wonderful  storyteller  and  her  face  did  assume  the  look  of  an 
angel  of  light,  as  Lizzie  said  it  would. 

Grandma’s  features  were  decidedly  homely  in  contrast  to 
Deacon  John’s  handsome  dignity  and  the  blond  grace  of  her 
four  granddaughters.  In  household  matters  her  witty  tongue 
became  a  sharp  and  wounding  weapon  to  be  used  against 
anyone  who  dared  oppose  her  methods.  Perhaps  in  the  private 
meditations  of  her  ambitious  heart  she  knew  her  house¬ 
wifery  was  not  excellent  and  her  sensitive  ego  could  not  bear 
to  have  this  shown  to  anyone,  not  even  to  herself. 

Lizzie  prayed  inwardly  as  she  began  putting  the  kitchen  a 
little  more  to  rights.  It  seemed  impossible  that  she  could  work 
there  without  a  battle  now  and  then.  And  yet  with  herself 
and  four  children  to  complicate  the  family,  how  could  she 
let  her  seventy-year-old  mother-in-law  do  all  the  work  with¬ 
out  disaster  of  another  sort?  After  all,  Appleton’s  parents 
had  not  considered  their  own  comfort  when  they  insisted  that 
the  whole  family  live  with  them  until  the  Maples  factory 
could  be  made  to  run  at  a  profit.  Lucy  Ann  had  sacrificed 
herself  more  than  a  woman  of  her  age  should  be  allowed  to 
do,  to  help  educate  the  children,  and  was  now  working  with 
Mary  Baker  to  help  more. 

Grandma’s  description  of  war  days  when  Elmwood  was  a 
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station  on  the  underground  road  to  Canada  came  to  an  end. 
The  children  were  urging  her  to  tell  more  and  Deacon  John 
had  laid  aside  his  weekly  paper  to  listen. 

Lizzie  interrupted. 

“It’s  bedtime  for  us  all,”  she  said.  “Mother  dear,  thank  you 
for  a  wonderful  story.  I  hope  I  have  cleaned  up  the  kitchen 
all  right.  You  must  let  me  do  as  much  of  the  work  as  you  can 
trust  me  to  do.  Having  so  many  of  us  here  will  be  too  hard 
for  you  unless  you  let  me  help.  If  there  is  anything  in  my 
way  of  doing  that  is  wrong,  you  be  sure  and  tell  me.  I  want 
to  do  things  just  the  way  you  want  them  done.” 

The  children  got  up  and  went  at  once  to  their  room.  The 
loved  moment  of  going  to  bed  with  their  mother  had  come. 
Lucy  Ann’s  face  did  not  lose  its  angel  look  as  she  glanced 
around  the  kitchen.  If  she  noticed  the  extent  to  which  Lizzie 
had  reorganized  it,  she  evidently  didn’t  mind.  Perhaps  her 
spirits  were  lifted  by  the  hope  that  Lizzie  had  come  to  be  her 
essential  prop  in  maintaining  her  position  as  mistress  of  Elm¬ 
wood.  It  would  be  nice  to  have  help.  It  was  hard  to  keep 
watch  over  so  many  things  and  she  was  more  tired  than  she 
ever  admitted. 
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Christmas  came  and  went.  Being  a  papal  holiday  it  was  a 
minor  celebration  but  there  was  a  Christmas  tree  in  the 
Sunday  School  room  and  a  present  tied  to  it  for  each  child. 
Lucy’s  gift  was  three  handkerchiefs  in  a  pretty  box.  She 
removed  the  handkerchiefs  and  wrapped  the  box  again  as  a 
gift  for  Grandma,  who  had  not  been  able  to  come  through 
the  snow  to  the  party. 

The  necessity  to  give  and  to  share  was  already  deeply  in¬ 
grained  in  the  children.  The  Puritan  communities  were  built, 
not  by  bringing  gifts  to  the  altar,  but  by  obeying  the  Master’s 
injunction,  “Feed  my  sheep.”  No  one  could  eat  in  a  Puritan 
family  or  community  until  all  were  provided  for.  The  habit 
of  waiting  to  say  grace  before  meat  gave  opportunity  to  be 
aware  of  those  who  had  not  been  served.  The  way  to  be 
blessed  by  God  was  to  act  with  unbreaking  faith  in  His  loving 
care,  and  to  show  forth  gratitude  for  His  bounty  by  being 
bountiful.  The  courage  to  give  and  to  share  even  scant  pro¬ 
vision  was  strong  enough  to  shape  the  whole  character  of 
America  as  the  Puritans  led  and  built  it.  Naturally  the  little 
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Fitch  women  had  no  difficulty  in  giving  away  anything  they 
had,  to  meet  other  needs  or  show  evidence  of  love. 

The  whole  family  at  Elmwood  were  happy  to  celebrate 
the  New  Year  by  working  with  the  rest  of  the  church  fellow¬ 
ship  to  pack  an  especially  generous  barrel  of  supplies  for 
foreign  missions.  The  Hopkinton  congregation  sent  two 
such  barrels  monthly  and  each  member  was  proud  of  the  fact 
that  they  more  than  tithed  their  own  supplies  in  praise  of 
God.  But  even  before  the  barrel  was  dispatched  they  were 
surprised  and  humbled  by  Deacon  Fitch,  who  took  this  time 
to  make  scrutiny  of  the  parish  and  of  the  town’s  few  indigent 
families.  He  appeared  at  his  own  home  on  New  Year’s  day 
bringing  with  him  a  girl  of  fourteen,  repellent  in  rags  and 
dirt.  She  was  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  five  children.  The 
parents  were  drunkards  and  the  mother  brought  in  money  by 
prostitution.  The  other  children  were  too  naked  to  be  taken 
from  their  unheated  home.  Destitution  even  in  Hopkinton! 

Lizzie  was  shocked.  She  went  at  once  in  the  sleigh  with  her 
father-in-law  to  buy  and  beg  donations  to  keep  the  family 
warm.  She  bought  woolen  yard  goods,  and  picking  up  Sarah 
Baker  on  her  way  home,  she  rushed  to  her  sewing  machine, 
and  with  the  help  of  Sarah  and  Nellie  and  Lucy  she  made  an 
outfit  for  the  girl  derelict.  Deacon  John  collected  six  hundred 
dollars  from  parish  funds,  and  drove  the  renovated  child  to 
Worcester  and  placed  her  in  a  home.  After  which  he  went  to 
see  what  could  be  done  about  the  rest  of  the  family. 

“Humph,”  commented  Aunt  Elizabeth  Hemenway  on 
hearing  of  it.  “Proud  Hopkinton  with  all  its  missionary  bar¬ 
rels.  I  don’t  believe  anyone  has  even  been  to  see  that  family 
until  now.” 
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Although  Lizzie  had  meant  to  make  a  letter  to  Appleton 
her  first  act  of  the  new  year  1874,  with  all  this  flurry  she 
wasn’t  able  to  get  at  it  for  three  days. 


Since  Appleton  Fitch’s  wife  and  daughters  were  the  only 
newcomers  to  the  congregation  that  winter,  they  served  as 
current  conversation  pieces.  They  were  like  manna  to  the 
hungry  curiosity  of  the  townsfolk.  Lizzie  had  spent  her  life  in 
similar  small  and  stable  communities,  and  knew  well  how  to 
be  on  her  guard.  She  understood  what  motivated  the  solici¬ 
tous  inquiries  concerning  her  husband.  He  had  once  been  a 
brilliant  and  handsome  young  bachelor  among  the  ladies  of 
the  church,  and  hearts  that  had  fluttered  for  him  would  be 
inclined  to  take  a  little  pious  pleasure  in  his,  or  his  wife’s,  in¬ 
adequacies. 

When  Mrs.  Nye  offered  sympathy  for  his  bankruptcy  due 
to  the  fire,  Lizzie  answered  carefully  that  there  had  been 
twelve  thousand  dollars  worth  of  lumber  in  the  yard  at  the 
time.  Whether  there  was  more  or  less  now  she  didn’t  know, 
as  Appleton  was  buying  and  selling  all  the  time.  Wary  as  a 
mother  tiger,  she  did  not  allow  anyone  to  consider  her  chil¬ 
dren  or  herself  as  beggars,  living  on  the  charity  of  the  family. 

Her  deep  self-respect  assured  her  that  they  were  not  objects 
of  charity.  She  was  more  than  earning  a  living  for  herself  and 
the  children.  Already  in  the  cramped  quarters  of  the  second 
floor  she  was  cooking,  cleaning,  arranging,  repairing,  sewing 
and  knitting  for  a  family  of  eight.  Already  there  was  more 
space  and  comfort  in  the  house.  Owing  to  the  peculiarities  of 
her  mother-in-law’s  disposition,  it  was  not  possible  to  keep 
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a  hired  girl.  Edward,  a  “bound  out”  twelve-year-old  child 
awarded  to  Deacon  Fitch  by  the  courts,  was  in  the  family  as 
a  rather  cowering  and  lifeless  chore  boy.  He  lived  like  a 
shadow,  being  neither  servant  nor  family.  To  Lizzie  he  was 
just  another  child  to  be  taught  and  comforted  and  made  use¬ 
ful  whenever  possible.  Elijah  often  came  home  from  the 
Young  farm  and  added  his  presence  and  appetite. 

Her  constant  thrift  made  it  possible  for  Appleton  to  put 
almost  all  the  money  he  made  back  into  the  business  and  she 
was  thus  adding  her  investment  to  it.  Her  only  extravagance 
was  in  buying  concert  tickets  now  and  then  so  that  Nellie 
could  hear  music  and  get  some  training  in  singing  from  those 
having  skill  in  church  music.  Not  one  piece  of  millinery, 
cloak  or  garment  did  she  buy  for  herself,  but  she  managed  to 
look  attractive  in  “hand  me  downs”  from  Cousin  Hattie,  or 
the  Shorts  or  the  Hemenways.  She  accomplished  the  journey 
from  Maples  to  Hopkinton,  buying  tickets,  food,  overnight 
stops  and  baggage  handling  for  five,  for  $20.89.  The  bill  for 
the  children’s  tuition  and  books  at  Mary  Baker’s  was  $12. 
She  financed  her  children  and  herself  for  a  year  on  $50  in 
cash. 

In  February  she  wrote  to  her  husband,  “I  fear  to  vex  you 
but  I  must  have  another  ten  dollars  if  you  can  spare  it.  I  do 
not  need  it  now  but  thought  I  would  speak  in  time.  Nellie  has 
earned  three  dollars  which  I  can  use.  A  dollar  does  not  go 
very  far  with  so  many  of  us.  You  know  that,  darling.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  been  extravagant.”  Appleton’s  explosions  in 
regard  to  any  expenditure  were  not  due  to  lack  of  generosity 
but  to  the  fact  that  a  fanatic  “savingness”  had  been  bred  in 
him  by  his  mother. 
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After  a  day  of  coping  with  the  multiple  emergencies  of 
country  life,  Lizzie  would  sit  down  on  Sunday  afternoon  to 
write  him  a  weekly  letter. 


Appleton  darling ,  you  must  try  and  control  your  temper. 
It  is  your  besetting  sin  as  well  as  one  of  mine.  I  seem  to  be  a 
little  blue  tonight.  My  eyes  smart  and  the  page  is  blurry.  1 
pray  that  soon  we  can  all  be  together  in  a  home  of  our  own. 
Remember  whenever  you  say  come ,  /  will  come.  Sometimes 
things  look  dark  but  our  burdens  have  never  beeii  too  heavy. 
We  will  be  together  again  if  God  wills  it,  and  we  do  our  duty. 


In  February  the  mercury  went  to  twenty  degrees  below 
zero  and  stayed  there.  The  pump  to  the  cistern  under  the  house 
froze  and  there  was  no  water  to  be  had.  Elijah  was  sent  for 
to  fix  it  and  went  down  into  the  lantern-lit  cellar,  hewn  out 
of  living  granite,  with  buckets  of  hot  snow  water  that  Lizzie 
had  ready  for  him.  It  was  about  nine  o’clock  at  night  when 
Elijah,  having  failed  to  get  water  immediately,  knocked  on 
the  downstairs  kitchen  door  to  obtain  access  to  the  downstairs 
pump.  After  long  pounding  Farmer  Brown  opened  the  door 
a  crack  and  peered  out  below  the  kerosene  lamp  he  held  high. 
Instead  of  the  grateful  co-operation  Elijah  expected,  he  was 
greeted  by  an  outpouring  of  critical,  even  vituperative  com¬ 
ment  on  keeping  such  late  hours  and  disturbing  a  man’s  sleep. 
Farmer  Brown  knew  well  that  he  should  have  been  in  the 
cellar  helping  to  thaw  the  pump,  and  self-defense  no  doubt 
increased  his  rage.  Feeling  that  had  mounted  during  months 
of  dealing  with  the  growing  forgetfulness  of  his  landlord,  plus 
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household  interference  from  his  landlord’s  lady,  tumbled  out 
in  bitter  words. 

Mild  Elijah  answered  as  angrily  as  he  could.  After  all  he 
wasn’t  obliged  to  be  there.  He  came  at  considerable  inconven¬ 
ience  in  order  to  help.  Mr.  Brown,  holding  the  lamp,  stepped 
forward,  revealing  to  Elijah’s  astonished  sight  a  nightshirt 
split  at  the  sides  and  coming  only  to  the  knees.  It  couldn’t 
possibly  keep  him  warm,  nor  meet  the  proprieties  either.  Eli¬ 
jah  couldn’t  hold  in  a  yelp  of  derision. 

After  an  extended  chat  on  these  and  allied  subjects  he 
retreated,  leaving  Mr.  Brown  to  finish  thawing  the  pump 
by  himself.  From  then  on  there  was  little  disposition  on  the 
part  of  either  family  to  do  favors. 

Ten  days  or  so  later  Farmers  Fitch  and  Brown  definitely 
decided  to  end  the  tenancy  and  a  date  was  appointed  for  a 
hearing  to  divide  the  assets  and  terminate  the  lease.  Each  man 
got  a  counsel  and  two  witnesses  apiece  and  a  seventh  man  to 
act  as  arbitrator.  After  several  failures  to  get  everyone  to¬ 
gether  they  finally  met  in  the  carriage  house,  where  they  sat 
for  a  whole  day  on  old  carriage  seats  and  chewed  straws  and 
argued  between  long  periods  of  silence  when  everyone  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  thinking. 

Lizzie  sent  out  bread  and  cheese  and  hot  tea  to  them,  but 
feared  to  do  more  lest  she  be  accused  of  corrupting  the  wit¬ 
nesses. 

Farmer  Brown  wanted  back  everything  he  had  brought  to 
the  farm  plus  four  hundred  dollars  damages. 

“Damages?  What  for?” 

Well,  he  was  turning  back  the  cows  to  Fitch  at  a  higher 
value. 
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Fitch’s  counsel  demanded  to  know  what  was  more  valuable 
about  them.  They  were  just  the  same  cows. 

Yes,  but  they  were  more  valuable  now. 

“Well,”  protested  Fitch’s  counsel,  “in  what  way  are  they 
more  valuable?  Of  course  the  cows  might  know  more  than 
they  did  two  years  ago;  be  hard  to  say  for  certain  just  how 
much  smarter  they  are  now.” 

Farmer  Brown  turned  the  talk  to  physical  improvements  he 
had  made.  For  one  thing  he  had  installed  that  hogshead  by 
the  barn  pump  for  watering  the  critters.  Mr.  Fitch  had 
watered  his  horse  in  it  every  day  same  as  if  t’was  his.  They 
all  agreed  the  hogshead  was  an  improvement. 

By  the  end  of  March  it  was  settled  that  Farmer  Brown 
should  vacate  the  premises  taking  everything  he  had  brought 
with  him  with  the  exception  of  the  hogshead  and  twenty-two 
laying  hens.  Also  he  was  to  have  two  hundred  dollars  for 
giving  up  the  lease. 

The  Browns  fortunately  found  another  place  right  away. 
Elijah  was  able  to  leave  his  job  and  come  home.  He  was  eager 
to  start  building  up  Elmwood,  which  was  indeed  sadly  run 
down.  Peace-loving  Father  Fitch  took  to  his  bed  to  try  to 
recover  from  the  harsh  experience,  and  Lucy  Ann  bloomed 
with  victory. 

Lizzie’s  imagination  began  to  sparkle  at  the  thought  of  re¬ 
storing  the  fine  old  eighteen-room  house  to  its  former  grace. 
She  started  scrubbing,  hammering,  mending,  painting,  and 
worked  steadily  beside  the  paperhanger  from  the  village  to 
repaper  the  entire  first  floor.  After  working  all  spring  it  was 
completely  redone,  even  to  gay  rose-patterned  wallpaper  on 
“that  apartment  so  necessary  to  every  household  but  not  to 
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be  mentioned  in  polite  company.”  She  made  new  curtains 
for  the  many-paned  windows  and  brought  old  family  pieces 
of  furniture  down  from  the  attic  and  in  from  the  shed. 

Grandma  and  Grandpa  were  established  on  the  second 
floor  where  they  cooked  and  washed  for  themselves.  Lizzie 
had  complete  charge  downstairs  and  cooked  and  washed  for 
a  family  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  depending  on  how  many 
hired  men  there  were  and  how  many  visiting  relatives. 

By  the  time  summer  came  everything  was  in  working  order. 
Lizzie,  remembering  her  own  happy  childhood  in  Vermont 
when  she  was  allowed  to  explore  the  slopes  of  Mount  Mans¬ 
field  in  search  of  the  hidden  places  where  trailing  arbutus 
grew,  kept  her  own  brood  roaming  the  pastures  and  hills  until 
they  were  as  brown  as  berries. 

In  spite  of  the  heroic  demands  of  their  mother’s  job,  the 
children  were  happy.  They  took  root  and  felt  the  pervading 
joy  of  identification  with  the  land  of  their  people;  with  the 
blue  hills,  the  warm  granite  boulders  in  sunny  pastures,  the 
smell  of  pine  and  juniper,  the  song  of  orioles,  the  sand  from 
the  ruts  in  the  road  sifting  mile  after  mile  off  the  creaking 
surrey  wheels,  the  thunder  and  lightning  tumbling  the  trees. 

What  they  did  was  important  to  them  because  it  was  im¬ 
portant,  and  they  received  the  reassurance  of  being  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  all  the  vital  processes  of  life.  They  gathered  peas 
and  beans  and  potatoes  for  their  mother  who  transformed 
them  into  pleasurable  meals.  It  was  up  to  them  to  be  active 
in  harvesting  food  if  they  wanted  to  eat  and  they  certainly 
did.  Picking  wild  strawberries  in  the  meadows  and  blueberries 
in  the  pastures  made  avid  hunters  of  them  during  their  day¬ 
long  picnics,  and  there  was  a  thrill  of  pride  in  coming  home 
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at  the  end  of  the  day  with  a  catch  of  bull  frogs  from  the 
pasture  pond  to  be  cooked  for  supper. 

They  even  shared  in  the  haymaking,  for  often  obliging 
Uncle  ’Lijah  would  pause  in  his  work  to  let  the  children  climb 
to  the  top  of  the  birch  trees  that  bordered  the  hayfields,  until 
the  trembling  moment  when  the  trees  bent  over  and  dropped 
them  into  his  waiting  hands.  When  the  hay  wagons  were 
loaded  he  taught  them  to  grab  the  pitch  forks  at  the  base  of 
the  tines  and  be  swung  to  the  top  of  the  load  for  the  ride  to 
the  barn.  When  the  corn  was  high  they  could  dart  down 
the  rustling  aisles  of  stalks  to  hide  from  each  other.  After  the 
ears  had  been  picked  and  the  stalks  were  dry  enough  to  be 
cut  into  the  silo  they  were  sent  to  run  back  and  forth  under 
the  shower  that  fell  from  the  cutting  machine,  in  order  to 
tramp  down  and  pack  the  silage. 

All  summer  there  were  broody  hens  to  deal  with,  and 
cuddly  baby  chicks  to  feed.  There  were  baby  calves  to  wean 
by  placing  their  hands  in  the  pan  of  warm  milk  and  allowing 
their  own  soft  fingers  to  be  sucked  in  imitation  of  the  maternal 
udder.  There  was  Gypsy,  the  farm  dog,  to  visit  with,  and 
kittens  to  care  for.  When  it  rained  they  ran  with  pails  to 
catch  the  soft  water  cascading  from  the  roofs  so  that  an  extra 
tubful  would  be  on  hand  for  wash  day.  They  cleverly  stayed 
in  the  good  graces  of  Obed  at  milking  time  so  that  he  would 
send  streams  of  warm  milk  directly  into  their  open  mouths 
and  into  the  mouths  of  their  kittens  also.  At  all  times  they  lived 
in  effortless  rhythm  with  the  planet  earth  that  fed  them  and 
carried  them  through  space. 

In  summer  time  they  went  on  Saturday  mornings  in  the 
farm  wagon  with  Obed  to  the  ice  house  where  they  unearthed 
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from  mountains  of  sawdust  the  great  chunks  of  ice  that  Uncle 
Elijah  had  laboriously  cut  from  the  pasture  pond  during  the 
winter  months  and  buried  there.  Once  the  ice  had  been  pushed 
from  the  wagon  floor  onto  the  granite  stone  that  served  as 
door  step  to  the  shed  and  had  been  cracked  into  small  pieces, 
it  could  be  used  for  packing  the  ice  cream  freezer  which 
Edward  turned  while  the  girls  applied  more  ice  and  salt.  The 
fear  of  spoiling  the  ice  cream  by  a  leakage  of  salt  equaled  the 
joy  of  being  awarded  the  ladder  to  lick  by  some  judicial  elder. 

Summer  joys  were  keen,  but  there  were  cozier  ones  in  win¬ 
ter.  There  was  the  warmth  of  their  mother’s  kitchen  full  of 
exciting  smells,  such  as  that  of  molasses  candy  made  for  them 
to  pour  onto  pans  of  corn  they  had  popped  over  the  open 
fire  in  the  stove  and  made  ready  to  be  shaped  into  corn  balls. 
There  was  the  hunger  summoning  smell  of  steaming  baked 
potatoes  splashed  with  rich  brown  gravy  made  out  of  frozen 
meat  shaved  bit  by  bit  from  a  large  chunk  of  beef  buried  in 
the  snow  bank  by  the  north  door.  There  were  games  round 
the  stove  in  the  dining  room  after  supper,  the  dash  into  their 
freezing  bedroom  at  night,  the  lovingness  of  all  being  to¬ 
gether  in  two  beds. 

Racing,  skating,  sledding,  long  noon  hours  spent  in  Mary 
Baker’s  barn  where  she  allowed  her  pupils  to  invent  their  own 
games,  such  grandeurs  as  Nellie’s  new  winter  coat  made  from 
her  father’s  blue  army  coat,  all  were  permanent  treasures. 

The  two  years  that  Lucy  and  her  sisters  spent  at  dame 
school  in  Hopkinton  Lizzie  managed  to  enrich  for  them  even 
without  Appleton’s  aid.  The  dark  hours  of  northern  winter, 
beginning  with  a  porridge  and  milk  supper  at  five,  were  times 
of  wonderful  togetherness.  As  soon  as  they  could,  they  re- 
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treated  to  their  bleak  north  bedroom  on  the  first  floor.  There 
they  would  build  a  fire  in  the  stove,  and  then  crawl  under  the 
quilts  of  one  of  the  two  big  beds  while  Lizzie’s  sweet  voice 
read  aloud  to  them.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  was  one  of  the  first 
books,  followed  by  Old  Town  Folk  which  Mrs.  Stowe  had 
written  about  the  old  Frankland  Place  just  a  few  miles  from 
Elmwood.  At  least  once  each  winter  they  listened  to  “Snow- 
Bound,”  which  seemed  like  a  transcription  of  their  own  lives. 
She  read  Dickens  with  a  skill  and  charm  that  was  worthy  of  a 
larger  audience.  Many  of  Scott’s  novels  she  brought  to  life 
for  them  also. 

When  the  little  ones  grew  sleepy  they  all  put  on  night¬ 
dresses  while  the  stove  was  still  warm  to  undress  by,  and  went 
to  sleep.  The  fire  was  usually  out  by  the  time  Lizzie  finished 
writing  to  Appleton,  and  clothed  in  heavy  woolen  night  gar¬ 
ments,  slipped  into  a  bed  already  warm  with  the  bodies  of  her 
young.  Lucy  was  usually  the  wakeful  one,  watching  com¬ 
fortably  where  the  ceiling  fluttered  with  light  from  the  em¬ 
bers.  Soon  the  cold  in  the  room  would  grow  intense  and 
they  all  would  sleep  deeply  without  stirring.  At  the  sound 
of  cockcrow  they  would  rouse  themselves  and  erupt  from 
under  the  covers,  their  sturdy  bodies  racing  with  blood  warm 
enough  to  stand  off  the  cold  while  they  broke  the  ice  in  the 
water  pitcher  and  washed  and  dressed.  They  ate  hot  porridge 
and  milk  beside  the  kitchen  stove  which  Lizzie  had  booming 
in  time  to  give  hot  food  to  Elijah  and  Edward  and  Obed  as 
soon  as  they  came  in  from  morning  chores.  Grandma  and 
Grandpa  Fitch  could  be  heard  moving  quietly  in  the  upstairs 
kitchen  to  prepare  their  lighter  meal.  Then  everyone  scur¬ 
ried  to  help  everyone  into  outdoor  clothing,  and  they  would 
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set  forth  from  the  kitchen  door,  glowing  as  warmly  as  little 
stoves,  for  the  mile  walk  to  school. 

The  marching  seasons  made  the  walk  an  event  of  daily  news 
value.  The  silence  of  the  winter  snow,  the  crackling  stars  in 
the  clear  winter  sky  if  they  came  home  after  dark,  the  reach¬ 
ing  ice  crystals  forming  and  retreating  across  the  spring  pud¬ 
dles  in  the  ruts  of  the  road,  the  first  spring  gurgle  of  the 
frozen  brook  as  it  began  to  free  itself,  the  reappearance  of 
birds  and  chipmunks,  the  day  it  was  warm  enough  to  play 
house  again  with  broken  bits  of  china  in  a  corner  of  the  stone 
wall,  the  sound  of  the  rain  on  the  barn  roof  where  they 
played  at  recess,  these  were  newsworthy  things  to  report 
when  they  could  be  together. 

The  Sabbath  was  the  climax  of  the  week.  Saturday  night 
they  were  each  put  in  a  tub  of  hot  water  by  the  kitchen  range 
and  scrubbed.  Sunday  morning  they  had  the  joy  of  putting 
on  their  best  clothes  and  looking  very  nice  indeed.  This  was 
followed  by  the  drive  to  church  in  a  crowded  surrey  and 
observation  of  the  ever  changing  events  of  the  road  to  town. 
The  well-pronounced  Bible  readings  and  responsive  readings 
again  trained  their  diction,  and  the  theological  arguments  of 
the  preacher  made  them  all  keen  and  witty  in  argument  them¬ 
selves.  They  were  always  skillful  in  fixing  the  blame  immedi¬ 
ately  elsewhere  whenever  there  was  a  crisis  among  them. 

Daydreaming  Lucy  garnered  from  the  sermons  a  chance  to 
study  with  fascinated  fixation  the  personal  peculiarities  of 
the  people  seated  near  her.  Her  attention  to  a  snaggle  tooth, 
a  mole  with  hairs  in  it,  a  loosely  open  mouth,  enabled  her  to 
draw  them  later  with  correct  construction. 

Next  to  the  Saturday  afternoon  feeling  of  freedom  and  the 
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early  spring  feeling  when  the  smell  of  earth  newly  laid  open 
by  the  plow  gave  expectancy  of  summer  was  the  once-a- 
month  feeling  when  it  was  about  time  for  St.  Nicholas  Maga¬ 
zine  to  arrive.  This  was  the  keenest  pleasure  that  they  ever 
had  from  their  own  reading,  and  they  never  forgot  that 
Cousin  Harriet  Howe  was  the  one  who  made  the  gift  to  them. 

At  Elmwood  as  elsewhere  the  custom  of  long  visits  from 
kinfolk  and  friends  was  fully  observed  and  summer  guests 
were  both  a  complication  and  a  pleasure.  Elijah  tentatively 
invited  young  ladies  he  was  interested  in  to  come  and  stay 
with  his  family  but  his  mother  and  Lizzie  never  liked  them 
much.  Lizzie’s  favorite  visitors  were  the  Short  family. 

7  love  them  so  much  1  wish  they  were  real  relations  [she 
wrote  to  Appleton].  I  have  real  help  all  the  time  from  Mrs. 
Short  and  Venie.  We  have  charming  evening  rides  when  they 
are  here.  It  seems  too  bad  to  have  them  Unitarians.  If  it 
weren't  for  that  1  would  feel  they  were  closer  than  anyone 
here.  Venie  says  she  can't  acknowledge  Trinity .  Only  Unity. 
She  says  Jesus  couldn't  be  the  incarnation  of  God  on  earth. 
She  says  that  would  take  away  the  miracle  of  it.  She  says 
mankind  is  not  born  in  sin ,  but  we  are  all  soils  of  God  from 
the  beginning ,  and  everyone  partakes  of  the  divine  nature. 
Jesus  was  the  only  one  to  attain  His  full  divinity.  The  hope 
for  us  all  is  that  we  can  show  forth  divinity  as  Jesus  did.  Well , 
it  is  best  not  to  question  or  reason  too  much  lest  we  fall  into 
error.  I  respect  their  view  of  it ,  but  would  be  sorry  to  have 
the  children  taught  the  same. 

Lizzie  was  torn  by  conflicting  duties  at  such  times.  In  addi- 
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tion  to  being  near  kin  to  the  Fitches,  the  Shorts  were  such 
dear  people!  And  yet  she  did  not  dare  risk  the  salvation  of 
her  children’s  souls  by  allowing  them  to  hear  talk  of  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  heresy  which  was  just  then  beginning  to  corrupt  and 
soften  the  unsparing  discipline  of  the  Trinitarian  congrega¬ 
tions. 

That  Adam’s  original  sin  of  disobedience  had  certainly 
brought  his  seed  under  the  power  of  Satan  was  obvious  to 
Lizzie.  How  else  could  the  wickedness  and  woe  of  mankind 
be  accounted  for?  Surely  not  as  the  idea  of  a  good  God.  If 
Jesus  Christ  were  not  Almighty  God  incarnate,  come  to  earth 
to  redeem  His  children  and  bring  them  out  of  sin  and  suffer¬ 
ing  into  eternal  salvation  after  death  at  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
what  chance  was  there  for  the  children’s  immortal  souls? 
Venie’s  belief  would  deprive  them  of  the  redeeming  power 
of  the  Lord! 

With  baffling  clairvoyance  the  children  sensed  that  some¬ 
thing  was  being  concealed  from  them  by  their  mother  and 
they  managed  to  overhear  more  than  one  disturbing  exchange 
of  doctrine  between  the  Shorts  and  the  adult  Fitches.  But 
their  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  revealed  word  of  God,  inculcated 
by  the  stern  training  of  their  church,  did  not  waver.  No  one 
suspected  of  course,  that  the  disaster  of  Darwinism  was  al¬ 
ready  brewing  in  the  minds  of  thinkers,  and  would  soon  de¬ 
prive  them  of  both  Adam  and  the  Garden  of  Eden,  leaving 
the  Puritans  as  bereft  of  assurance  as  were  the  men  of  the 
Renaissance  when  Columbus  proved  to  them  that  the  earth 
was  not  flat. 


ELMWOOD 

18  14 


During  the  vivid  years  in  Hopkinton  from  1873  to  1875, 
when  Lizzie  and  her  daughters  became  so  deeply  aware 
of  their  oneness  with  the  land  of  the  Pilgrim’s  pride  and  slipped 
so  easily  into  the  rigorous  ways  of  rural  Massachusetts,  their 
daydreams  never  lost  the  underlying  urgency  of  hunger  for 
their  own  hearth. 

Although  they  loved  Elmwood  and  felt  in  a  way  that  they 
belonged  there,  Lizzie’s  letters  had  a  piteous  undercurrent  of 
longing  for  Appleton  to  say  “Come,  I  have  a  place  for  you.” 
They  all  wanted  to  return  to  Maples  and  be  with  him,  even 
though  they  hated  its  malaria  and  dreaded  its  rough  unlettered 
people  who  disliked  the  Fitches  because  they  were  educated 
and  thought  it  unnecessary  to  conceal  the  fact.  It  meant  no 
schooling  for  the  children,  and  hard,  hard  work  for  Lizzie, 
and  loneliness  for  them  all,  but  they  wanted  to  go. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  their  departure  from  Maples, 
Appleton  managed  to  get  the  money  and  time  needed  for  a 
visit  to  them.  He  made  the  effort  in  order  to  keep  Thanks¬ 
giving  at  Elmwood.  He  wanted  to  sit  down  among  his  own 
people  to  a  meal  of  turkey,  potatoes,  turnip,  pumpkin,  Indian 
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pudding  and  three  kinds  of  pie.  According  to  their  custom, 
there  would  be  three  grains  of  corn  at  each  place  in  memory 
of  the  first  Thanksgiving  when  that  was  all  the  harvest  the 
Pilgrims  had  to  give  thanks  for. 

He  wished  and  even  hoped  that  there  might  be  a  place  for 
him  at  Elmwood  if  he  stayed  on.  His  desire  to  live  somewhere 
near  his  parents  and  be  in  a  position  to  care  for  them  in  their 
old  age  was  as  great  as  Lizzie’s  for  a  home  of  her  own.  But 
brother  Elijah  was  already  there  and  so  many  demands  had 
been  made  upon  his  energies  that  he  had  never  been  able  to 
get  time  to  court  a  girl  and  marry  her.  Any  place  at  Elmwood 
rightfully  belonged  to  him.  Appleton  knew  it  and  kept  silent. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Thanksgiving  meal,  the  merry  fam¬ 
ily  talk,  accelerated  by  Lizzie’s  silvery  laughter,  reached  its 
crescendo  and  began  to  die  down  into  well-fed  taciturnity. 
Gracie  slipped  down  from  her  high  chair  and  crept  into 
Appleton’s  lap.  He  was  apt  to  be  holding  some  child  when¬ 
ever  he  sat  down,  and  he  shifted  his  position  to  make  her  com¬ 
fortable.  She  put  her  fat  arms  around  his  neck  and  nestled 
her  blond  head  in  his  beard. 

“Precious  Papa.  Darling  Papa.  We  miss  you  so  much,”  she 
said. 

Appleton’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  he  clutched  her  closely. 
He  looked  around  the  room,  seeing  every  detail  of  it  and  try¬ 
ing  to  fortify  his  memory  against  the  long  days  of  loneliness 
ahead.  Lizzie’s  ministrations  were  evident  everywhere. 

The  frosty  white  muslin  curtains  she  had  made  for  the 
windows  half  veiled  the  road  curving  downhill  between  two 
giant  elms  guarding  the  south  door  of  the  house.  He  could 
just  see  the  stone  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  marking  where 
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the  boulder-studded  hayfield  began.  How  often  as  a  boy  he 
had  driven  the  ox  team  and  the  haycart  into  that  hayfield  and 
joined  his  brothers  in  the  rhythmic  tossing  of  hay  off  the 
pitchfork  and  onto  the  load. 

The  dining  room  had  new  yellow  wallpaper,  Lizzie’s  choice. 
She  herself  had  painted  all  the  woodwork  yellow  to  match  it. 
The  brick  hearth  stretched  the  whole  length  of  the  big  family 
dining  table.  In  the  old  days  this  room  had  been  the  kitchen, 
and  the  cooking  was  done  in  the  cavernous  fireplace.  Now 
the  opening  was  bricked  up  and  a  cozy  iron  stove  stood 
against  it,  giving  even  heat  to  the  room.  All  the  doors  were 
closed  against  the  drafts  of  the  big  house,  but  Appleton  was 
aware  of  Lizzie’s  clean  gay  arrangement  of  the  sitting  room 
and  the  long  stair  hall  and  the  two  bedrooms  that  lay  in  the 
front  of  the  house.  How  vivid  the  comfort  was,  how  dear  the 
memories,  how  secure  the  home! 

A  picture  came  before  him  of  the  boardinghouse  he  must 
go  back  to  in  Maples.  There  was  no  longer  room  for  him  to 
board  in  Uncle  Nat’s  house  since,  like  Elmwood,  it  was 
crowded  with  those  who  had  more  right  to  it.  The  fare  offered 
by  his  boardinghouse  keeper  consisted  of  pork  and  potatoes. 
The  two-year-old  baby  was  often  given  the  slices  of  pork  to 
play  with.  When  time  came  to  cook  the  pork,  the  mother  put 
the  slices  into  the  spider,  first  spitting  into  it  to  keep  them  from 
sticking.  At  table  there  were  no  spoons.  Each  one  took  a 
piece  of  bread  on  his  fork  and  dipped  into  the  gravy  on  the 
platter.  The  potatoes  were  washed  in  the  pail  containing  the 
fresh-water  supply,  and  the  pot  for  boiling  them  was  also 
used  for  boiling  clothes.  The  settlings  in  the  coffee  cups  were 
poured  on  the  tablecloth  whenever  a  fresh  cup  of  coffee  was 
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wanted.  Spittoons  were  not  as  generally  in  use  as  chewing 
tobacco,  which  made  walking  across  the  floor  a  matter  of 
careful  navigation.  There  was  no  outhouse  and  the  baby  did 
not  feel  the  deficiency  in  the  least. 

Appleton  closed  his  eyes  angrily  against  this  picture  and 
forced  his  thoughts  into  concentration  on  the  present  peace. 

Thanksgiving  afternoon  passed  quietly  into  an  evening  of 
reading  aloud  by  Lizzie,  the  lovely  story  of  Ruth  who  also 
went  to  live  among  her  husband’s  people.  That  night  he  spent 
a  long  time  on  his  knees  beside  his  bed  in  prayer.  During 
long  waking  hours,  even  with  his  greatly  wanted  wife  beside 
him,  he  lay  in  his  bed  with  open  eyes  petitioning  that  the  will 
of  God  be  made  known  to  him.  He  prayed,  as  he  had  prayed 
daily,  not  to  oppose  his  spirit  to  the  Divine  Plan  in  placing 
him  and  appointing  his  task.  There  could  hardly  be  a  mode 
of  life  more  uncongenial  to  him  than  that  in  a  lumber  camp 
among  malarial  swamps  and  uncouth  people.  Everything  in 
him  was  ill  suited  to  it,  but  if  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  was 
directing  his  path  to  remain  in  Maples,  he  would  endure  with¬ 
out  complaint. 

And  then,  after  he  had  so  humbly  tuned  his  heart  to  meek¬ 
ness  and  patience,  his  powers  of  self-direction  slipped  away, 
and  surges  of  resentment  and  self-pity  swept  over  him.  He  had 
been  unjustly  dealt  with.  The  Civil  War  had  made  him  one  of 
its  victims.  He  had  been  shunted  by  it,  away  from  the  place  in 
the  teaching  profession  that  he  was  meant  to  fill  and  for  which 
he  had  prepared  himself  by  brilliant  scholarly  work  at  Am¬ 
herst  College.  Now  he  was  too  far  out  of  his  professional 
world  to  be  able  to  get  back  into  it.  He  thought  over  the 
steps  he  had  been  forced  to  take  which  had  sentenced  him  to 
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live  in  Maples.  He  didn’t  see  how  he  could  have  done  differ¬ 
ently. 

He  was  the  successful  principal  of  an  elementary  school  in 
Chicago  when  he  and  Lizzie  were  married  and  he  had  gone 
to  Peoria,  in  Illinois  with  his  bride,  to  teach  in  the  High 
School  there.  He  entrenched  himself  deeply  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  and  was  prepared  to  remain,  but  the  failures  of  the  North 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Civil  War  became  a  personal  load  on 
his  conscience.  Everywhere,  Northern  citizens,  humble  men 
like  himself,  were  laying  down  the  tools  they  worked  with, 
and  leaving  the  farms  they  themselves  had  hacked  out  of  the 
wilderness  (having  no  slave  labor  to  carry  on  in  their  absence) 
in  order  to  fight  for  the  America  of  their  vision  and  to  make 
it  in  fact  the  land  of  the  free.  Appleton,  driven  by  the  in¬ 
spired  idealism  he  shared  with  so  many,  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  Father  Abraham.  He  left  his  home,  his  job,  his 
wife,  his  baby,  to  march  wearily,  and  as  it  turned  out  ineffec¬ 
tively,  south  as  far  as  Kentucky,  where  pneumonia  overtook 
him  and  made  his  earnestly  offered  services  of  very  little  use 
to  his  country. 

After  honorable  discharge  he  needed  to  recover  his  health, 
so  he  went  to  Elmwood  where  he  had  sent  Lizzie  and  his  baby 
daughter  Nellie  to  wait  out  the  war.  He  waived  all  claims  to 
a  pension  and  benefits,  feeling  he  had  no  right  to  them.  All 
he  had  as  a  result  of  his  war  service  was  the  sword  that  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  the  citizens  of  Peoria  when  he 
marched  away  in  May  of  1864  with  the  company  of  Illinois 
Infantry  he  had  helped  to  raise.  After  his  return  to  Elmwood 
he  was  able  to  give  valuable  help  in  running  the  farm,  but  pres¬ 
ently  Lizzie  told  him  there  would  be  another  child  and  he 
knew  he  would  have  to  earn  more  money. 
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As  always  the  clan  came  to  the  rescue  of  its  members,  and 
when  Uncle  Nat  heard  of  the  coming  of  a  second  child,  he 
wrote  to  offer  him  a  place  in  the  factory  he  was  setting  up  in 
Maples.  Appleton  accepted  it  as  the  guidance  of  God  and 
went  west  almost  at  once.  Lizzie  soon  joined  him  and  in  July 
of  1865,  with  the  war  for  freedom  going  against  them  and 
with  the  wilderness  itself  giving  them  a  hard  time,  their 
daughter  Lucy  was  born  in  Uncle  Nat’s  house.  The  spirit  of 
wartime  that  hung  about  her  cradle  carved  her  character  with 
the  fighting  fervor  of  a  soldier. 

After  Lucy,  at  two-year  intervals,  Florence  and  Grace 
were  born.  Even  with  Lizzie’s  talent  for  thrift  and  household 
management,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  work  incessantly  to 
take  care  of  them.  The  barrel  stave  and  heading  business  was 
doing  well  and  had  good  prospects.  All  the  money  he  could 
lay  by  he  put  into  expanding  the  factory.  Then  the  factory 
fire  destroyed  the  operating  part  of  the  business,  though 
he  still  owned  his  share  of  the  lumber  land.  After  that  he 
had  to  stay  in  Indiana,  or  lose  what  remained  of  his  investment 
as  well  as  the  benefits  from  the  hard  work  he  had  poured  into 
the  enterprise  to  reconstruct  it. 

During  the  years  when  Lizzie  and  the  children  were  away 
from  him  at  Elmwood,  the  deep  melancholy  that  had  always 
possessed  him  at  recurring  intervals  increased,  until  sometimes 
the  pain  of  despair  in  the  pit  of  his  body  made  him  tremble  and 
vomit.  God  set  his  table  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies  at  all 
times  it  seemed.  Being  alone,  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but 
work  himself  to  exhaustion,  and  this  helped  to  keep  his  mind 
occupied.  For  a  while  he  sought  the  company  of  some  pleasant 
young  lady  teachers  in  Fort  Wayne  and  called  on  them  with 
his  unmarried  brother  John.  He  was  by  natural  habit  a  lady’s 
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man  and  could,  in  his  happy  periods,  make  himself  very  at¬ 
tractive  to  women.  But  he  stopped  this  diversion  when  Lizzie 
wrote  and  reminded  him  that  his  neighbors  in  Maples  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  circulate  scandal  about  him.  She 
laughingly  added  that  when  it  came  to  “the  ladies”  she  wasn’t 
through  with  him  yet  herself. 

No,  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  He  must  go  back  to 
Maples  and  give  himself  up.  He  decided  that  night  that  he 
would  take  a  week  more  at  home  and  then  he  would  say 
goodbye. 
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Back  again,  and  after  a  long  winter  of  chills  and  fever,  of 
working  eighteen  hours  a  day  hauling  timber  from  the 
forest,  reconstructing  the  power  saw,  cutting  barrel  staves 
and  selling  them,  keeping  books  and  having  involved  dealings 
at  the  bank  over  loans,  Appleton  was  able  to  rent  back  from 
his  creditors  the  house  he  had  built  when  Lucy  was  born, 
and  send  a  letter  to  Lizzie  saying  “Come.” 

Lizzie  waited  until  the  children  had  finished  their  school 
year  with  Mary  Baker,  and  arrived  in  Maples  in  time  to 
settle  and  furnish  the  house  anew  before  lying  down  to  give 
birth  to  her  fifth  daughter  in  August.  The  baby  was  named 
Harriet  Howe  after  Appleton’s  devoted  cousin  in  Weymouth, 
who  loyally  through  the  years  sent  boxes  of  clothes  and  cloth 
for  Lizzie’s  sewing  and  supplied  other  needs,  especially  the 
need  for  reading  matter. 

The  presence  of  his  family  made  Appleton  almost  happy 
for  a  while,  and  the  elation  of  reunion  was  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  the  baby.  Good  pedagogue  that  he  was,  he  knew 
that  older  children  in  the  family  usually  suffer  from  broken 
noses  at  such  a  time.  To  forestall  this  he  assembled  the  four 
children,  who  had  been  banished  from  the  house  with  Vic- 
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torian  reticence  until  the  birth  was  safely  over.  Perhaps  Nellie 
understood  the  significance  of  what  went  on,  but  none  of  the 
rest  did.  Beaming  with  pride  he  told  the  children  that  a  pack¬ 
age  had  arrived  without  any  name  on  it,  so  the  fair  thing  to 
do  was  to  draw  lots  and  the  one  who  got  the  longest  stick 
could  have  the  package  as  a  present.  They  all  drew  from  a 
bundle  of  twigs  in  his  hand,  and  Lucy  pulled  out  the  longest 
one.  Perhaps  he  was  a  little  uneasy  to  have  the  choice  fall  to 
the  one  of  the  four  who  had  the  least  knack  about  the  home. 
Anyway,  just  to  make  sure,  he  had  them  all  draw  again,  and 
again  Lucy  won.  With  dramatic  effect  he  led  them  to  a  little 
trunk  had  been  left  in  the  middle  of  the  parlor  floor  and  told 
Lucy  to  open  the  lid.  She  did  so  and  there  was  a  tiny  baby 
asleep.  Her  face  was  white  with  joy  when  her  father  said  the 
baby  was  undoubtedly  hers,  and  she  could  have  it  and  take 
care  of  it.  She  took  it  up  in  her  arms  and  her  unwavering  love 
and  protection  for  her  youngest  sister  began  at  that  moment. 

Appleton  knew  that  his  wife  would  find  changes  in  the 
village  on  her  return.  It  had  grown  a  bit  and  the  people  were 
definitely  more  hostile  to  him,  and  set  therefore  to  ostracize  his 
family.  But  blessed  are  you  when  men  shall  revile  you  and 
persecute  you  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely, 
he  told  himself,  in  order  to  be  fortified  against  the  moment 
when  his  family  would  find  this  out.  He  had  quarreled  with 
Mr.  Maples  and  dissolved  his  business  partnership  with  him. 
His  Uncle  Nathaniel,  whose  disposition  was  gentle  and  easy¬ 
going,  was  now  growing  old  and  forgetful.  He  had  married  a 
much  younger  second  wife  and  the  boys  in  his  second  family 
were  at  an  age  when  they  expected  and  needed  to  have  jobs 
in  the  factory. 
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Young  Jo  and  Arthur  Fitch  would  not  take  the  nagging 
severity  that  Appleton  felt  was  his  duty  to  exercise  toward  his 
kinfolk.  He  was  unforgiving  toward  his  own  flesh  and  blood 
because  he  expected  more  of  those  who  were  bearers  of  Puri¬ 
tan  responsibility. 

There  were  bitter  quarrels.  Uncle  Nat,  with  the  pitiful 
hurt  of  an  old  man  fearing  to  be  edged  out  by  the  younger 
man  he  had  moved  over  to  make  room  for,  tried  to  shield  his 
sons.  The  other  men  in  the  factory  sided  with  the  boys,  and 
Appleton  sometimes  found  himself  without  any  help  at  all. 
Goaded  by  his  sense  of  grievance  when  he  was  thus  aban¬ 
doned,  he  worked  like  one  possessed,  and  almost  succeeded  in 
cutting  bolts,  making  staves  and  shipping  them  out  single- 
handed.  He  worked  with  the  desperation  of  a  trapped  man. 
In  fact  he  was  trapped  by  his  own  nature  as  well  as  by  the 
rigors  of  earning  a  living  in  the  hard  aftermath  of  civil  war. 

There  were  several  circumstances  that  made  Lizzie’s  second 
nesting  in  Maples  a  little  easier  than  her  first.  Most  important 
was  the  fact  that  her  devoted  friend  and  lieutenant  Sarah 
Fitch,  married  now  to  John  Parkey  and  living  in  Monro ville, 
was  willing  to  leave  home  for  weeks  at  a  time  to  come  and 
help  her. 

Sarah  was  Uncle  Nat’s  oldest  child  by  his  first  wife.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  in  Maples  when  Appleton  and  Lizzie  lived 
under  Uncle  Nat’s  roof,  Sarah  was  about  twenty,  and  as 
lonely  in  the  house  of  her  stepmother  as  a  stepchild  is  apt  to 
be.  She  immediately  fell  in  love  with  Lizzie’s  sweetness  and 
comforting  friendship,  and  was  the  one  to  stand  beside  the 
bed  helping  Lizzie  when  Lucy  came  into  the  world.  She  was 
the  one  to  take  the  baby  and  wash  it,  and  her  heart  was  grafted 
to  the  life  of  the  mother  and  her  children  from  then  on. 
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For  the  next  twenty  years,  although  she  was  married  and 
widowed  and  lived  elsewhere,  she  was  at  Lizzie’s  side  when¬ 
ever  needed,  and  regarded  Lizzie’s  home  as  hers.  There  she 
was  not  only  wanted,  she  was  essential.  Being  childless,  Liz¬ 
zie’s  children,  and  especially  Lucy,  stirred  and  used  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  her  heart. 

The  friendship  of  Lizzie  and  Sarah  was  a  deep,  self-sacri¬ 
ficing,  active  relationship,  in  the  quiet  unobstrusive  way  that 
characterizes  solidarity  between  women.  Although  Lizzie  was 
sought  as  a  friend  and  neighbor,  was  always  ready  to  help  with 
an  ailing  baby,  to  remake  a  clumsy  bit  of  sewing,  or  to 
succor  an  abandoned  wife,  nevertheless  the  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  with  Sarah  filled  her  need  for  a  sister  and  partner  and 
friend.  She  could  be  fairly  indifferent  to  the  ostracism  of  the 
village  because  she  had  Sarah. 

Second  to  the  help  Sarah  gave  her  were  two  invaluable 
pieces  of  machinery.  The  first  was  a  crude  washing  machine, 
salvaged  from  her  previous  housekeeping,  that  had  been  given 
her  by  her  perceiving  mother-in-law  in  1871.  The  family 
washing  came  nearer  to  defeating  Lizzie’s  107  pounds  of 
energy  than  any  other  part  of  her  work.  The  other  was  a 
Wilcox  and  Gibbs  sewing  machine  which  Appleton  had  man¬ 
aged  to  buy  for  her  in  1867,  and  this  was  as  precious  to  her  as 
her  right  hand. 

It  had  cost  Lizzie  some  deep  pangs  to  part  with  the  house 
she  and  Appleton  built  in  Maples.  It  was  the  best  house  in  the 
village,  although  that  wasn’t  saying  much,  and  she  was  very 
happy  to  be  living  in  it  again.  The  rooms  were  light  and  airy, 
and  the  plan  was  flexible.  A  few  of  the  growing  things  re¬ 
mained  for  the  second  start  of  a  garden. 

The  beech  trees  were  larger  and  finer.  The  strawberry 
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plants  gave  specimen  berries.  The  currant  bushes  were  abun¬ 
dant.  The  woodbine  draped  the  cottage  with  scarlet  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  the  grapevines  bore  bounteously.  The  pump  pro¬ 
vided  plenty  of  good  clear  well  water.  The  forests  had  been 
pushed  back  enough  to  admit  light  and  air  and  the  malarial 
swamps  were  drying  up  as  a  result. 

In  supplying  food,  clothes,  and  a  clean  house  to  shelter  her 
family,  Lizzie  also  was  running  a  factory.  She  planted  a 
vegetable  garden  as  near  the  house  as  possible,  which  served 
as  a  self-renewing  pantry.  When  beans,  peas,  carrots,  onions, 
cabbage,  turnips,  squash  or  sweet  corn  were  ripe,  someone 
went  out  before  each  meal  and  picked  them.  When  the  crop 
was  abundant  it  had  to  be  picked,  peeled,  boiled  until  sterile 
and  packed  in  sterile  Mason  jars  to  preserve  it  for  their  winter 
food.  It  required  engineering  judgment  to  accomplish  this 
with  meager  equipment,  as  well  as  to  keep  these  valuable 
products  safe  from  freezing  and  bursting  in  the  cellar  in  zero 
weather. 

Daily  during  summer,  potatoes  were  brought  into  the 
kitchen  on  the  fork,  with  the  seminal  earth  of  Indiana  clinging 
richly  to  them. 

The  apple  and  cherry  trees  they  planted  had  grown  nicely. 
Good  apples  for  pies  and  sauce  could  be  brought  in  the  house 
by  the  children  and  the  surplus  of  the  apple  crop  could  be 
kept,  if  cared  for  rightly,  in  the  cool,  damp  cellar  along  with 
the  piles  of  potatoes  and  turnips  on  the  earth  floor. 

Cherries,  currants,  red  and  black  raspberries,  and  grapes 
were  “put  up”  or  made  into  jam  if  Appleton  could  get  the 
necessary  cash  for  sugar.  Melons  were  eaten  from  the  vine; 
nothing  could  be  done  to  keep  them.  Cucumbers  were  made 
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into  pickles  after  sending  the  children  to  gather  dill  and  other 
herbs  that  grew  wild  along  the  railroad  tracks. 

One  thing  they  had  in  abundance:  firewood  from  the  fac¬ 
tory,  so  that  the  backbreaking  labor  of  gathering  and  chop¬ 
ping  it  was  spared  them. 

Flour,  sugar  and  tea  they  had  to  buy.  But  they  managed  to 
keep  chickens  for  eggs  and  for  an  occasional  Sunday  dinner. 
A  cow  gave  milk  and  cream  for  butter  (which  Lizzie  churned 
in  a  little  barrel  churn  with  help  from  the  children  and  all 
visiting  relatives).  The  cow  fed  itself  cheaply  by  grazing  on 
the  rich  green  grass  in  summer,  but  had  to  be  fed  with  hay 
and  corn  silage  from  neighboring  farms  in  the  winter. 

Two  or  three  times  a  year  Appleton  bought  a  slaughtered 
hog  and  had  it  cut  in  pieces,  after  which  Lizzie  prepared  it  for 
smoking  and  curing  in  some  farmer’s  smokehouse  and  then 
stored  it  with  the  other  wealth  in  her  cellar.  She  made  her 
own  lard  and  was  very  proud  of  its  firm  clean  whiteness  when¬ 
ever  she  opened  the  lard  barrel.  She  also  made,  from  all  the 
grease  she  could  buy  or  save,  barrels  of  amber-colored  clear 
soft  soap  for  washing  clothes,  and  also  trays  full  of  hard  soap, 
cut  in  cakes,  for  washing  people. 

She  loved  the  making  of  these  things.  It  could  be  done 
outside  on  lovely  cool  summer  mornings,  with  breezes  to  dry 
the  sweat  on  her  brow  and  back,  and  her  whole  family  about 
her  to  help.  Appleton  always  built  a  hot  fire  between  the 
bricks  in  the  outdoor  fireplace  near  the  kitchen  door  and 
handled  the  huge  brass  kettle  for  her.  If  it  were  soap  making, 
he  prepared  the  leach.  If  it  were  sausage  making,  he  cleaned 
the  entrails  for  casing.  In  September  there  was  apple  butter 
to  cook,  with  the  smell  of  spices  pervading  the  sparkling 
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frost-touched  air.  They  could  live  more  abundantly  off  the 
lush  virgin  land  of  Indiana  than  was  possible  in  Massachusetts 
and  Lizzie  often  wrote  offering  to  share  her  supplies  with  her 
mother-in-law.  Perhaps  she  felt  secretly  a  little  wicked  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  knowledge  that  Lucy  Ann  Howe  Fitch  couldn't 
make  soap  and  lard  of  such  quality. 

Like  every  other  family  in  pioneering  days,  the  old  folks 
were  an  asset  to  them.  Their  letters  are  full  of  loving  pleas  to 
all  elderly  relatives  to  come  and  make  them  long  visits.  This 
was  not  entirely  due  to  affection.  The  old  folks  were  needed. 

Lizzie  waged  a  jealous  warfare  with  her  younger  brother 
in  Chicago  to  get  her  father  away  from  him.  Finally  Father 
Bennett  came,  and  stayed  for  nearly  two  years.  Lizzie  had  a 
feeling  of  competence  when  she  had  her  father’s  hands  as 
well  as  her  own  to  work  with.  There  were  many  things  four 
hands  could  do  that  two  could  not  attempt. 

Daily  she  would  get  out  of  bed  at  five,  to  build  up  the  fire 
and  dispatch  Appleton  to  the  factory  with  a  hearty  breakfast 
inside  him.  Monday,  if  it  turned  out  to  be  sunny  and  windy, 
was  washday.  Then  Father  Bennet  pumped  the  water  into  the 
washtubs  and  put  the  boiler  on  the  stove  after  sorting  colored 
clothes  from  white,  body  clothes  from  kitchen  linen,  and 
flannel  from  cotton.  Each  lot  was  put  through  the  tubs  at 
different  temperatures.  Rinsing,  bluing,  bleaching,  starching 
and  hanging  out  occupied  them  for  the  next  two  hours.  By 
ten  o’clock  the  children  had  assisted  each  other  out  of  bed  and 
into  their  clothes.  The  big  ones  had  helped  the  little  ones 
make  beds,  fed  them  their  breakfast  oatmeal  and  cleaned  up 
the  kitchen.  Then  Lizzie  and  five  scholars  began  their  private 
school.  Seated  around  the  dining  table  they  spent  one  hour 
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happily  in  lessons.  Lizzie  loved  it,  but  she  found  she  couldn’t 
do  her  best  teaching  with  such  a  divided  mind  as  the  foreman 
of  the  home  factory  must  have.  There  was  always  something 
like  cider  or  soup  in  the  making,  which  required  correct 
timing  to  begin  the  next  process.  Each  day  had  its  special 
major  undertaking.  If  it  was  ironing,  the  clothes  must  be 
taken  off  the  line  at  the  moment  it  suited  the  wind  to  bring 
them  to  the  right  stage  of  dryness.  If  the  clothes  had  been 
dampened,  they  must  be  ironed  before  mildew  set  in.  Can¬ 
ning  and  preserving  demanded  tricky  scheduling. 

The  main  meal  was  at  midday.  The  kitchen  fire  must  be 
roaring,  the  food  picked  and  on  its  way  in  from  the  garden  or 
up  from  the  cellar  at  the  right  moment.  After  this  was  over 
and  the  dishes  washed,  Lizzie  usually  sat  down  to  clothing 
manufacture,  from  bolts  of  cloth  and  with  the  aid  of  devoted 
“Aunty  Sa.”  The  trusty  Wilcox  and  Gibbs  was  pushed  near 
the  window,  and  Lizzie’s  small  foot  on  the  treadle  set  it  to 
whirring.  She  did  the  cutting  and  designing  of  the  clothes, 
including  trousers  and  shirts  for  Appleton.  Aunty  Sa  did  the 
hand  work,  and  the  enormous  amounts  of  mending  and  recon¬ 
struction  that  were  necessary  after  clothes  and  bedding  and 
table  linen  had  been  taken  off  the  ironing  board. 

At  night  Lizzie  had  to  put  aside  sewing  because  her  eyes 
troubled  her.  She  sat  away  from  the  lamp  where  Appleton 
read  aloud,  and  knitted  stockings  for  a  family  of  seven.  She 
could  “turn  the  heel”  and  “toe  off”  without  looking.  As  soon 
as  her  girls  were  eight  years  old  they  too  began  to  knit,  and 
the  older  ones  were  good  stocking  makers. 

As  Nellie  and  Lucy  came  to  be  thirteen  and  eleven,  Apple- 
ton  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  their  meager  schooling. 
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He  again  took  over  the  job  of  schoolteaching,  and  for  $2.10  a 
day  he  gave  the  Maples  children  as  good  an  education  as  they 
could  take. 

When  Appleton’s  teaching  began  to  make  him  unavailable 
at  home,  Lizzie  was  doubly  grateful  for  the  presence  of  Father 
Bennett.  If  the  dining  room  needed  new  wallpaper  she  and 
Father  Bennett  could  combine  and  hang  it.  When  the  parlor 
carpet  needed  to  be  taken  up  and  cleaned,  Father  Bennett 
could  roll  the  clumsy  thing  into  the  corners  again  while  she 
tacked  it  down.  If  rugs  were  to  be  made,  Father  Bennett 
braided  the  strips  of  cloth  while  she  sewed  and  shaped  them. 

The  children  by  now  were  well  trained  as  a  team.  Nellie 
kept  the  factory  books  for  her  father.  Lucy  washed  dishes, 
and  served  the  meals  after  Lizzie  cooked  them.  Florence  took 
care  of  the  baby,  and  Grade  ran  her  fat  legs  up  and  down 
the  stairs  doing  errands  for  everyone. 

The  family  was  no  busier  than  it  could  be.  They  lived 
narrowly  but  so  deeply  that  the  vital  issues  of  life  itself 
brought  them  variety  and  interest  and  equipped  them  gen¬ 
erously  for  their  maturity. 

They  all  had  playtime.  Appleton  and  Lizzie  set  aside  a 
chicken  house  and  made  it  over  into  a  playhouse  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.  It  was  fun  furnishing  it  on  a  miniature  scale.  The  result 
was  so  tempting  that  Lida  Maples  braved  her  father’s  dis¬ 
pleasure  and  brought  her  dollhouse  things  to  add  to  it.  The 
children  played  happily  and  almost  succeeded  in  healing  the 
business  quarrels  of  Fitch  and  Maples.  It  began  to  seem  as  if 
the  children’s  good  times  and  Lizzie’s  good  neighboring  might 
offset  the  dislike  the  villagers  felt  for  Appleton.  But  they  were 
still  set  apart  as  a  family,  and  each  member  lived  in  the  lives  of 
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all  the  others,  so  that  no  one  could  be  thought  of  separately. 
Although  both  Lucy  and  Nellie  showed  their  individual 
characters  at  this  time,  it  is  only  the  united  life  of  the  Fitches 
that  can  be  described. 


MAPLES 

1815-1811 


During  the  eighteen-seventies  the  Methodists,  Campbel- 
lites  and  Dunkards  were  active  in  holding  camp  meet¬ 
ings  throughout  Indiana. 

Lucy  remembered  going  with  her  grandmother  during  a 
summer’s  visit,  to  a  revival  conducted  by  Jeremiah  Gump  and 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Barton.  The  meeting  occupied  all  of  a  hot 
June  Sabbath  day.  It  was  held  in  a  clearing  in  the  woods,  with 
felled  trees  for  pews,  and  most  of  the  three  hundred  residents 
of  Maples  were  in  attendance.  Mosquitoes  buzzed  and  pricked. 
Beautiful  fronds  of  poison  ivy  draped  the  forest  undergrowth. 
Snakes  from  the  nearby  swamps  darted  into  the  lush  grass  to 
get  away.  Forest  birds  and  squirrels  could  be  heard  scamper¬ 
ing  in  the  thick  foliage. 

When  Lucy  Ann  and  Lucy  arrived,  the  assembled  people 
were  making  a  hearty  noise  intended  for  singing.  The  words 
were  lined  off  by  Mr.  Gump  and  sung  by  Mr.  Barton  and  the 
audience.  The  tune  was  one  of  the  established  hymns  since 
people  usually  remembered  tunes,  and  new  words  were  made 
up  for  the  occasion.  Everyone  sang  vociferously  at  random. 
Her  grandmother  winced  and  whispered  to  Lucy  that  this 
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was  evidently  not  a  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society. 

Then  Mr.  Gump  prayed  and  in  the  course  of  his  petition 
apologized  to  the  Lord,  and  the  congregation  also,  for  having 
referred  to  Philip  the  Deacon  as  a  prophet  instead  of  an 
apostle,  in  an  earlier  prayer.  After  an  abrupt  “Amen,”  Mr. 
Barton  took  over  and  confirmed  Mr.  Gump’s  prayer,  adding  a 
few  words,  and  ending  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Now  and 
then  Lucy  exchanged  a  proud  glance  with  her  grandmother, 
showing  that  she  could  detect  the  errors  he  made  in  quota¬ 
tion. 

Then  Mr.  Gump  made  an  introductory  sermon,  saying, 
“Brethren  and  sisters,  neighbors  and  friends,  we  have  to  la¬ 
ment,  brethren,  sisters,  neighbors,  and  friends,  the  death  of 
one  of  our  number,  brethren  and  sisters,  neighbors,  and 
friends.  It  is  a  solemn  thing,  brethren  and  sisters,  neighbors 
and  friends,  to  see  one  of  our  friends  put  in  the  cold  ground, 
brethren,  sisters,  neighbors,  and  friends,  and  to  know  that  we 
shall  never  see  them  again.  And  you,  brethren  and  sisters, 
neighbors  and  friends,  whose  heads  are  blossoming  for  the 
grave,  ought  to  take  warning.  Brethren  and  sisters,  neighbors 
and  friends,  I  believe  you  will  take  warning  and  then  if  your 
heads  are  blossoming  for  the  grave  you  will  be  prepared  to 
‘foller’  them.  But  I  will  not  ‘contain’  you  longer,  but  let  my 
friend  Barton  preach  to  you.” 

So  saying,  he  sat  down. 

At  each  wrong  word  Lucy  looked  triumphantly  at  her 
grandmother,  who  nodded  to  her  in  agreement. 

Mr.  Barton  began. 

“Respected  friends.  I  can’t  tell  exactly  where  my  text  is, 
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but  it’s  between  the  lids  of  the  Bible  and  ’tis  this.  ‘Be  not 
deceived.  God  is  not  mocked.’  ” 

Lucy  regretted  that  she  had  not  scored  Mr.  Gump’s 
“brethren  and  sisters,  neighbors  and  friends.”  She  decided  to 
count  “Respected  friends”  and  listened  with  alert  interest  as 
Mr.  Barton  went  on  to  say,  “Some  people  tell  us  what  they 
will  do,  and  don’t  do  it.  Respected  friends,  that  is  deceiving 
us  and  it  is  done  often,  but,  respected  friends,  we  can  only 
deceive  each  other.  God  is  not  deceived.” 

With  slight  variations  he  repeated  this  theme  and  his  flatter¬ 
ing  salutation  to  his  hearers,  shouting  every  word  of  his  ser¬ 
mon  until  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  be  heard  for  miles,  and 
Lucy’s  ears  and  head  ached  with  the  noise.  When  he  became 
weary  he  wiped  his  neck  and  bald  head  and  turned  the  preach¬ 
ing  back  to  Mr.  Gump. 

Lucy  announced  the  score.  Twenty-six! 

Her  grandmother  whispered  to  her  in  cozy  camaraderie, 
“His  words  flow  but  his  ideas  are  like  angels’  visits,  few  and 
far  between.” 

Mr.  Gump  then  apologized  for  an  affliction  of  the  throat 
that  kept  him  from  preaching  as  loud  as  he  knew  he  should. 
If  he  said  anything  that  was  not  true,  however,  his  hearers 
might  throw  it  away,  but  if  true,  they  must  believe  it  and  obey 
the  principles  of  the  gospel.  That  was  all  God  required,  “and 
if  they  would  obey  the  Principles  of  the  Gospel,  if  all  the 
people  would  obey  the  Principles  of  the  Gospel,  each  and  all 
and  everyone  ...”  Lucy  began  to  count  “Principles  of  the 
Gospel.” 

The  bark  on  the  log  where  she  sat  was  by  now  deeply 
engraved  in  her  flesh.  It  was  painful  to  tear  out  of  the  grooves 
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and  shift.  The  little  girl  searched  her  grandmother’s  face 
hoping  to  see  a  homegoing  look.  But  the  daughter  of  Priest 
Howe,  who  could  herself  expound  points  of  doctrine  with 
powerful  logic,  was  now  sniffing  the  smoke  of  battle.  At  the 
close  of  the  preaching,  she  rose  and  asked,  “What  Principles 
of  the  Gospel?” 

Lucy  crumbled  with  embarrassment.  Everyone  was  look¬ 
ing  at  her  grandmother  and  consequently  at  her.  Mr.  Gump 
appeared  delighted  with  the  question. 

“The  principle  to  repent  and  be  baptized,”  he  answered. 

“By  whom?”  demanded  Grandma. 

“By  us,”  said  Mr.  Gump  and  Mr.  Barton. 

At  this  point  the  dogs  who  had  been  wandering  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  meeting  became  enraged  at  something,  and  a 
deafening  dog  fight  ensued.  The  babies  in  their  mothers" 
arms  or  clinging  to  their  skirts  screamed  in  sympathy.  The 
mothers  alternately  spanked  and  pacified.  Young  men  lurking 
among  the  trees  for  purposes  of  derision  came  out  and  dealt 
with  the  dogs. 

When  the  hullaballoo  was  terminated,  Mr.  Gump  and  Mr. 
Barton  began  again,  just  where  they  left  off.  They  invited 
those  present  to  make  it  known  at  once  if  they  were  saved  and 
wanted  to  be  baptized.  A  man  and  his  wife  and  son  went  up 
and  shook  hands  with  both  preachers.  It  was  then  announced 
that  there  would  be  another  meeting  on  the  morrow  in  the 
next  township,  and  on  the  next  day  all  converts  would  be 
baptized  by  total  immersion  in  the  river. 

Being  literal  followers  of  Christ,  the  service  ended  in  ac¬ 
tivity  from  the  camp  kitchen  from  whence  issued  unsalted 
broth,  to  be  eaten  as  communion  by  the  baptized  members, 
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and  this  was  followed  by  the  taking  up  of  towels  and  basins 
of  water  so  that  each  could  wash  the  feet  of  the  other. 

Not  being  prepared  to  forsake  the  Congregational  Church, 
the  two  Lucys  went  home  rather  than  intrude  upon  private 
ceremonies. 

But  arguments  of  doctrine  went  on  at  home,  the  most 
earnest  ones  being  concerned  with  modes  of  baptism.  Should 
it  be  done  by  total  immersion  in  order  to  thoroughly  wash 
away  sin,  or  was  it  Christ  Jesus’s  meaning  to  do  it  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands  as  a  baptism  of  spirit?  Was  it  baptism  if 
the  water  was  in  a  goblet  instead  of  a  font?  Dunkards, 
Campbellites,  Methodists  and  Fitches  agreed  that  man  was 
born  in  sin  and  must  do  something  drastic  to  get  out  of  it. 
But  exactly  what,  was  arguable. 

In  an  effort  to  establish  agreement  and  a  church  in  Maples, 
itinerant  preachers  preached  in  the  school  house,  with  the 
idea  that  each  sect  could  in  this  way  be  heard.  But  the 
preachers  themselves  quarreled  and  insulted  each  other. 
Appleton  attended  all  meetings,  formed  a  group  of  young 
men  to  discuss  the  Bible  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  even 
persuaded  two  of  the  quarreling  preachers  into  his  kitchen 
where  they  prayed  together  and  sang  “Nearer  my  God  to 
Thee.”  Lizzie  joined  them  with  her  sweet  voice,  and  offered 
a  cup  of  tea  and  a  slice  of  fresh  bread  from  the  loaves  that 
were  filling  her  kitchen  with  an  enticing  smell.  The  two 
preachers  asked  each  other’s  forgiveness  and  got  along  to¬ 
gether  pretty  well  for  a  while,  for  which  Appleton  thanked 
God  who  had  permitted  him  to  be  the  peacemaker. 

The  many  revival  meetings  were  also  conducted  by  itiner¬ 
ants,  and  the  Fitches  attended  them  for  lack  of  an  established 
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church.  Here  the  children  met  with  their  most  vulgarizing 
experiences.  The  grand  old  hymns  to  the  “Ancient  of  Days” 
and  the  “Mighty  Fortress”  gave  place  to  mawkish  jingles. 

Oh  to  be  nothing,  nothing! 

To  lie  at  the  Master’s  feet. 

A  broken  and  emptied  vessel 

For  the  Master’s  use  made  meet! 

Lucy  wondered  what  the  Master  would  do  with  a  broken 
and  emptied  vessel.  It  seemed  a  poor  gift.  She  was  filled  with 
shocked  delight  one  time  when  the  tension  to  get  sinners  to 
come  forward  and  be  saved  was  at  a  peak,  and  a  courageous 
young  woman  rose  under  pressure  to  testify  and  snapped  that 
she  wouldn’t  be  nothing  nothing  for  anything. 

Lucy,  believing  herself  to  be  the  most  sinful  child  in  the 
Fitch  family,  walked  the  way  to  the  mourner’s  bench  and 
offered  herself  to  be  saved  at  one  of  these  meetings.  She  was 
even  so  brave  as  speak  out  before  everyone  and  ask  how  she 
would  know  if  she  were  saved.  She  was  told  that  salvation 
showed  in  loving  the  daily  task  and  in  converting  other  sin¬ 
ners.  She  was  frightened  to  find  that  she  still  hated  her  daily 
task  which  was  dishwashing.  Since  much  of  the  revival 
testifying  had  to  do  with  temperance,  she  looked  around  for 
a  drunkard  to  convert.  She  had  read  in  temperance  literature 
of  the  pure  daughter  of  a  saloonkeeper,  who  recited  “Father, 
dear  father  come  home  with  me  now”  so  movingly  to  the  men 
in  her  father’s  place  of  business  that  they  were  one  and  all 
converted  to  total  abstinence.  Alas!  Lucy’s  father  was  already 
an  abstainer,  and  she  was  not  allowed  at  night  or  at  any  other 
time  to  go  to  the  places  where  the  lumbermen  drank.  She 
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watched  for  a  chance  to  recite  “The  Face  on  the  Barroom 
Floor,”  and  joined  in  chanting  at  Temperance  Meetings: 

Beware  of  the  bottle, 

Beware  of  the  cup. 

Or  the  first  thing  you  know 
You  are  bottom  side  up! 

But  she  was  never  sure  that  she  was  among  the  saved. 

The  continual  assertion  that  man  was  bom  in  sin  and  con¬ 
ceived  in  iniquity  must  have  done  five  sensitive  and  con¬ 
scientious  little  girls  more  harm  than  good.  It  was  one  of  those 
things  hard  to  understand,  and  the  burden  of  clarifying 
Calvinist  doctrine  increased  the  tendency  to  morbid  intro¬ 
spection  that  usually  attends  approaching  adolescence. 

Lucy  particularly  suffered  from  remorse  for  her  sins,  both 
for  the  sins  she  knew  of  and  for  those  deeper  disturbances 
when  she  could  not  figure  out  what  wrong  she  had  done.  She 
brooded  over  injustice  and  felt  she  was  blamed  for  trouble  she 
had  nothing  to  do  with.  Self-pity  racked  her  and  caused  her 
to  spend  profitless  hours  imagining  the  day  when  she  would 
be  found  dead  by  her  sorrowing  family,  who  came  thus  to 
appreciate  her  loveliness  too  late.  Or  else  she  pictured  the  day 
when  she  would  come  with  her  wealthy  husband  from  the 
city,  clothed  in  silk  and  diamonds,  to  bestow  gifts  upon  the 
apologetic  townsfolk. 

The  wild  discontent  of  youth  tore  at  her,  and  she  wondered 
if  growing  up  would  release  her  to  the  exciting  world  outside, 
although  even  in  her  daydreams  she  never  for  a  moment  sepa¬ 
rated  herself  from  Mama  and  the  girls. 
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During  the  year  of  1878  each  one  in  the  family  began  to 
realize  that  their  life  in  Maples  was  coming  to  a  close. 
Although  the  decision  to  leave  was  Appleton’s,  they  all 
assented  to  it  readily. 

While  the  fire  that  had  burned  the  Maples  Barrel  Stave 
Factory  six  years  before  still  smoldered  in  the  lumberyard, 
Appleton  Fitch  planned  a  stock  company  to  rebuild  the  busi¬ 
ness.  His  first  asset  in  doing  so  was  his  family.  His  father  and 
mother  and  brothers,  whatever  internal  tensions  might  rise 
between  them,  presented  a  solid  fighting  front  to  the  world. 
Their  savings,  their  labor  and  their  skills  were  united  as  a 
matter  of  course  at  any  time  of  crisis.  With  their  aid  plus 
what  had  been  saved  from  the  fire,  he  struggled  valiantly  to 
make  a  go  of  it.  He  worked  to  exhaustion  at  heavy  labor 
during  the  day,  and  sat  up  at  night  to  do  the  office  work.  His 
hands  began  the  trembling  that  was  later  to  make  them  almost 
useless.  He  lost  a  finger  in  the  power  lathe.  The  pervading 
Puritan  burden  of  guilt  for  the  things  he  should  have  been, 
and  was  not,  made  him  frantic  with  worry.  In  his  thinking, 
the  fire  became  his  sole  fault  due  to  carelessness.  Because  he 
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had  used  his  parents’  offered  savings  to  reconstruct  the  fac¬ 
tory,  he  grieved  that  his  lack  of  success  added  to  their  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  felt  he  must  go  elsewhere  to  earn  the  money  for 
safeguarding  their  old  age. 

In  addition  his  genius  as  a  teacher  made  him  sensitive  to  a 
situation  which  would  corrupt  the  value  he  held  first  in  life 
if  his  family  remained  in  Maples.  This  value  was  the  obligation 
to  preserve  and  train  the  minds  of  those  capable  of  receiving 
education.  Here  he  was  with  five  winsome  lovely  daughters, 
who  had  bright  questing  minds.  Was  it  right  to  bring  them 
to  maturity  with  no  more  education  than  that  offered  by  a 
lumber  camp?  Exhausted  as  he  was,  he  was  only  able  to  teach 
them  at  home  now  and  then,  his  own  abilities  being  dulled  by 
business  cares,  and  when  he  taught  the  village  school  he  was 
forced  to  subject  his  children  to  the  requirements  of  slower 
minds.  His  wife,  also  a  gifted  teacher,  was  worn  with  cooking, 
sewing,  nursing,  neighboring  and  running  a  household.  How¬ 
ever,  amidst  the  demoralizing  difficulties  of  frontier  life  she 
sought  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  living  standards  of 
educated  folk. 

It  was  too  much!  Appleton  began  to  travel  about,  looking 
either  for  a  job  as  a  schoolteacher  that  would  support  a  family 
of  seven  or  some  kind  of  business  connected  with  lumber. 
The  school  jobs  that  were  available  paid  less  than  $2000  a 
year  and  were  not  well  located.  But  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
was  nearby  with  six  good  grade  schools  and  a  flourishing  high 
school.  This  was  basis  enough  for  a  decision.  Appleton  went 
to  Kalamazoo  and  made  the  necessary  beginnings  for  a  wood¬ 
working  shop  to  manufacture  handles  for  tools,  in  partnership 
with  his  brother  John,  and  rented  a  temporary  house  for  his 
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family.  Lizzie  could  attend  to  the  permanent  homemaking 
when  she  came.  In  the  Kalamazoo  schools  his  daughters 
would  be  delivered  from  the  danger  of  growing  up  as  back- 
woods  bumpkins. 

Appleton’s  decision  was  undoubtedly  a  wise  one,  and  the 
move  away  from  the  forest  clearing  in  Indiana  did  come  at  a 
time  when  Lucy  especially  was  divesting  herself  of  “the  trail¬ 
ing  clouds  of  glory”  which  Wordsworth  declares  are  worn 
by  every  child  “from  heaven  which  is  his  home”  until  he 
emerges  “into  the  light  of  common  day.”  The  change  to  a 
flourishing  small  town  forced  her  to  turn  from  the  imaginative 
world  she  had  lived  in  to  the  exterior  competitive  world  of 
adolescence,  and  to  an  admittance  of  outside  people  into  her 
subjective  consciousness. 

Appleton  and  Elizabeth  need  not  have  worried  about  the 
education  they  were  giving  their  children.  Driving  always  to 
make  greater  demands  upon  themselves,  they  never  realized 
fully  what  a  rich  life  they  offered  them. 

Lucy  especially  profited  from  the  intense  preoccupation  of 
her  large  family  with  the  mere  business  of  survival.  This  left 
her  a  chance  to  inhabit  her  own  imagination  uninvaded  by 
prying  elders.  She  had  her  privacy  to  dream  in.  She  had 
many  unassigned  hours  in  which  nothing  was  required  of  her 
but  to  keep  out  of  mischief.  Time  disappeared  while  she  sat 
quietly  in  the  parlor  and  felt  the  patches  of  sunlight  on  the 
floor  shift  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other.  A  treasure 
hunt  through  her  mother’s  button  box;  the  sensation  of  dis¬ 
tant  dogs  barking  through  the  cold  clarity  of  a  winter  night; 
the  chink  of  axes  as  cold  steel  fell  on  living  trees  and  the  echo¬ 
ing  coldness  in  the  pit  of  her  body  as  the  trees  crashed  down 
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dead;  the  scream  of  the  power  saw  in  her  father’s  factory  and 
the  bitter  smell  of  new  sawdust;  the  wind  lifting  her  hot  hair 
from  her  neck  as  she  sat  in  her  mother’s  clothesbasket  in  the 
yard,  holding  bed  sheets  billowing  on  the  line  and  sailing  her 
ship  to  India’s  coral  strand  or  other  far  places  told  of  in 
missionary  hymns;  hours  like  these  sharpened  an  artist’s  aware¬ 
ness  of  her  own  senses.  It  even  seemed  that  her  senses  were 
all  one,  and  she  smelled  with  her  eyes  and  saw  with  her  elbows, 
her  perception  being  unimpeded  by  confusing  adult  sug¬ 
gestion.  Since  it  is  individuality  of  sense  experience  that  de¬ 
fines  an  artist,  Lucy  was  luckily  free  to  establish  it. 

Her  parents  respected  her  imagination.  When  she  was 
punished  by  being  sent  to  her  room,  as  was  frequently  the 
case,  she  was  always  provided  with  pencil  and  paper,  although 
paper  was  not  easy  to  come  by.  Hour  after  hour  she  lay  on 
the  floor  close  under  the  sloping  ceiling  of  her  little  dormer 
window,  and  drew  and  drew  until  her  warrior  heart  was  happy 
again.  Lucy  was  often  in  the  midst  of  battle.  Her  vivacious 
anger  made  it  impossible  for  her  not  to  act.  Protective  love 
for  her  mother  and  her  little  sisters,  imaginative  bearing  of  all 
their  sorrows,  a  prima  donna’s  urge  to  take  the  center  of  the 
stage,  caused  Lucy  to  fight  her  own  fights  and  also  those  of 
everyone  she  loved. 

At  any  rate,  by  some  reassuring  alchemy  the  stories  and 
verses  that  her  mother  sang  to  her,  the  reading  aloud  at  bed¬ 
time  when  her  father  drew  them  all  around  the  evening  lamp, 
her  grandmother’s  knotty  finger  moving  over  the  lines  from 
John,  “In  the  beginning  was  the  word,”  as  she  taught  the  little 
girls  to  read  —  these  things  were  illustrated  again  and  again 
as  she  pushed  her  sketches  away  from  her  on  the  floor  to  make 
room  for  a  fresh  sheet. 
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The  hours  she  spent  in  exile  in  her  room  also  produced 
truly  humorous  cartoons  of  town  characters.  The  slabsided 
giantess  of  Maples,  in  a  wilted  sunbonnet,  leaning  under  the 
weight  of  a  two-quart  pail;  a  lovely  languid  maiden  by  the 
name  of  Viola  driving  her  cow  to  pasture,  for  whose  encour¬ 
agement  she  mincingly  waved  a  meager  switch  and  ejaculated 
“Hey  there”;  the  scene  in  the  Saturday-clean  Fitch  kitchen 
when  Lucy  was  the  impresario  of  a  display  of  pumping  skill 
that  put  the  whole  floor  under  two  inches  of  water  and 
allowed  her  little  sisters  to  play  whale  until  discovered  by 
parents  more  surprised  than  pleased,  were  a  few  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  that  were  secretly  preserved. 

Both  Appleton  and  Lizzie  constantly  recited  the  rhymes 
from  Mother  Goose.  Lucy  knew  what  the  King  in  the  Count¬ 
ing  House,  the  Queen,  the  Knave,  Simple  Simon,  Miss  Muffet, 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  and  countless  other  loved  nursery- 
rhyme  personages  looked  like.  She  could  draw  them  all. 
Cinderella,  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  Rose  Red,  Dick  Whitting¬ 
ton  and  the  many  characters  of  fairyland  were  part  of  the 
family.  Lucy  often  sketched  them. 

The  institution  of  the  evening  lamp  was  maintained  as  long 
as  there  were  children  in  the  house.  Appleton,  with  some 
young  one  on  his  lap,  usually  read  aloud  at  bedtime  the  com¬ 
pelling  rhythms  of  the  poetry  he  loved.  Paradise  Lost ,  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey ,  Marmion ,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake ,  “The 
Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,”  “Horatius  at  the  Bridge,”  The 
Idylls  of  the  King.  Bulfinch’s  The  Age  of  Fable  he  read  to 
them  many  times  and  expounded  from  his  own  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  The  peccadilloes  of  the  gods  on 
Olympus  satisfied  their  love  of  scandal,  but  early  brought 
Lucy  to  acceptance  of  a  double  standard  of  morality,  one  for 
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gods  and  one  for  men.  She  drew  the  gods  too  and  took  long 
daydreaming  journeys  with  her  favorite  Vulcan  through  the 
Greek  land. 

Although  she  understood  very  little  of  the  epic  poetry, 
nevertheless  listening  to  such  phrases  as  “cloud-compelling 
Jove”  and  “rosy-fingered  dawn”  formed  her  ear  to  the  delight 
of  words.  Owing  to  their  grandmother’s  drilling  when  she 
taught  them  to  read,  their  ears  were  attuned  to  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible.  Indeed  it  was  hard  to  begin  a  sentence 
from  either  the  gospels  or  the  psalms  that  the  children  couldn’t 
complete  from  memory.  The  daily  family  prayers,  when 
each  one  knelt  before  her  chair  while  Appleton  spoke  with 
God  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  Wesleyan  hymns,  taught 
them  speech  and  diction. 

The  Bible  caused  them  some  moral  confusion.  There  was 
the  water-into-wine  miracle  for  instance.  Of  course  our  Lord 
Jesus  was  a  total  abstainer.  Then  why  .  .  .?  and  so  on.  The 
forty-two  children  who  derided  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  by 
saying  “Go  up,  thou  baldhead”  and  were  promptly  eaten  by 
two  bears  were  often  referred  to  for  Lucy’s  benefit,  because 
of  her  difficulty  in  showing  enough  respect  for  her  elders. 
She  knew  better  than  to  express  doubt  about  anything  the 
Bible  said,  but  the  prophet  was  bald.  The  children  were  telling 
the  truth.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  two  bears  could  eat 
forty-two  children  at  a  sitting.  The  conflict  between  science 
and  religion  which  later  came  near  to  separating  her  from 
her  true  love  had  part  of  its  arena  even  then  in  Lucy’s  busy 
thinking. 

Every  now  and  then  there  was  excitement  in  the  Fitch 
family  when  Appleton  or  Lizzie  managed  to  buy  or  borrow 
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something  new  from  the  pens  of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whit¬ 
tier  or  Holmes.  What  interest  there  was  when  Appleton  first 
read  “The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal”  and  they  all  pronounced  it 
good.  Sound  young  critics  recognized  and  enjoyed  “Hia¬ 
watha,”  “Evangeline,”  “Snow-Bound,”  “The  One-Hoss  Shay” 
and  “The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.” 

There  were  however  certain  educational  influences  that 
were  not  beneficial.  McGuffey’s  Readers  and  everything  else 
printed  for  educational  use  in  those  days,  were  indefatigable 
in  moralizing.  Self-righteous  and  insincere,  they  came  to  the 
children  by  authority  of  school  and  church.  Lucy  of  course 
could  not  question  the  judgment  of  the  boy  who  stood  on  the 
burning  deck  whence  all  but  him  had  fled,  nor  the  morals  of 
the  one  who  told  him  to  do  so,  nor  could  she  estimate  other 
literature  of  the  same  type  from  the  viewpoint  of  common 
sense.  During  the  years  that  she  and  her  sisters  lived  in  Hop- 
kinton  they  were  sent  each  week  to  the  Sunday  School  library 
to  select  a  book  to  be  read  and  returned  by  the  following 
Sabbath.  In  this  way  they  came  to  know  the  Rollo  Books, 
the  Elsie  Books,  Jessica's  First  Prayer ,  Cousin  Nelly  and  other 
books  of  such  intemperate  piety  and  untruthful  presentation 
of  character  that  there  were  permanent  ill  effects  on  five  prim 
little  girls.  The  Westminster  Catechism  was  often  frightening 
and  always  dull,  but  it  was  read  exclusively  on  Sunday  and 
afforded  a  certain  smug  sense  of  accomplishment.  There  was 
competitive  excitement  in  getting  the  answers  right. 

While  they  were  under  their  grandfather’s  roof  they  were 
urged  by  their  grandmother  to  browse  freely  in  their  great¬ 
grandfather’s  library  where  Priest  Howe’s  fire-and-brimstone 
sermons  were  kept  in  worshipful  order.  These  books  did  the 
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children  no  harm.  They  never  read  them.  But  on  the  same 
shelves  Lucy  discovered  a  book  that  she  reread  time  and  again 
with  loathing  and  horror.  “The  Idol  Book”  she  called  it.  It 
was  written  by  missionaries  to  give  publicity  to  Hindu  prac¬ 
tices  and  exacerbate  the  emotions  of  Christian  contributors. 
Pictures  of  the  car  of  Juggernaut  leaving  crushed  victims  in 
its  wake,  Vishnu  asleep  on  coiled  snakes,  infant  girls  exposed 
to  vultures,  child  widows  being  burned  alive,  worked  on  her 
crusading  sympathy  and  made  her  a  woman’s  righter  at  the 
age  of  nine.  Like  most  normal  children  she  was  fascinated  by 
horrors  and  by  the  hint  of  scandal.  She  also  found  a  forbidden 
book,  Henry  the  Eighth  and  His  Court ,  which  she  read  in 
secret  until  she  thought  she  had  found  the  worst  of  it  when 
her  interest  flagged. 

These  were  the  parts  of  their  education  to  be  regretted. 

But  on  the  whole,  their  speech  was  well  formed,  their 
powers  of  observation  were  trained,  and  their  general  reading 
was  far  in  advance  of  the  young  people  who  would  be  their 
schoolmates  in  Kalamazoo. 


KALAMAZOO 

18  19 


The  sound  of  the  Old  Union  School  bell  on  the  morning 
of  January  20,  1879,  throbbed  in  the  very  throats  and 
spines  of  four  little  girls  as  they  set  forth  from  a  tumbled 
home,  where  they  had  lived  less  than  a  week,  for  their  first  day 
at  school.  Heretofore  school  had  meant  lessons  at  home  or  in 
the  made-over  school  shed  in  Maples,  or  in  their  Cousin  Mary 
Baker’s  two  front  rooms  in  Hopkinton,  where  they  knew  and 
were  known  by  everyone  in  the  countryside.  Now  not  one 
house,  one  street,  one  person  was  familiar  to  them.  They 
waved  bravely  to  Lizzie  and  four-year-old  Hattie  and  Aunty 
Sa  at  the  window.  Although  they  didn’t  see  him,  Appleton 
was  watching  from  a  distance,  delaying  his  walk  to  his  shop. 

They  were  an  attractive  sight.  Lizzie  and  Aunty  Sa  had 
created  becoming  fresh  dresses  for  them  out  of  made-over 
odds  and  ends.  Lucy’s  hair,  which  was  the  thinnest  in  the 
family,  had  been  a  problem,  but  Aunty  Sa  had  learned  how 
to  make  a  difficult  and  stylish  French  braid  especially  for  her 
on  this  day. 

Nellie  said  goodbye  to  the  younger  three  at  the  door  of  the 
Old  Union  School  and  walked  on  importantly  alone  to  high 
school.  After  Lucy  had  seen  the  younger  two  to  their  places, 
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she  went  to  the  eighth-grade  room  and  was  assigned  a  seat  by 
a  preoccupied  teacher.  She  was  there  early,  so  she  sat  down 
and  was  still,  her  hands  folded  on  the  edge  of  her  desk  and  her 
heart  pounding  with  passionate  dedication  of  all  her  powers  to 
the  job  of  doing  well  in  school.  It  was  particularly  true  of  this 
little  Puritan,  weighted  as  she  was  with  fear  of  her  possible 
sins  and  failures,  that  she  also  had  a  compulsion  to  seek  the 
approval  of  others  even  before  the  approval  of  her  own  con¬ 
science.  Her  hotly  loving  heart  and  prima  donna  ego  needed 
admiration.  She  was  now  set  with  a  warrior’s  determination 
to  please  her  teacher,  excel  the  pupils  and  win  a  “well  done” 
from  her  father  and  mother. 

The  boys  and  girls  came  in  haphazardly.  Once  they  had 
seen  her  they  became  ominously  quiet,  eying  her  as  they  took 
their  seats.  The  ordeal  of  the  newcomer’s  first  day  in  school 
had  begun. 

For  the  first  hour  everyone  stared  at  her  with  blank  unwink¬ 
ing  watchfulness.  She  knew  they  were  waiting  for  the  girl 
from  the  backwoods  to  show  how  green  she  was.  Her  head 
bent  lower  and  lower  over  her  desk  as  she  pretended  to  read. 
The  stares  tormented  her  and  made  her  whole  body  hot.  She 
looked  up  once  and  caught  the  very  pretty  girl  with  rosy 
cheeks  and  thick  curly  hair  who  sat  in  the  next  seat  making 
expressive  gestures  with  one  finger  around  and  around  her 
head.  Evidently  she  was  indicating  Lucy’s  French-braided 
hair.  The  girls,  and  even  some  of  the  boys  from  their  side  of 
the  room,  were  writhing  with  suppressed  giggles.  Lucy’s  last 
anchor  of  confidence  was  torn  loose.  She  had  been  sure  her 
hair  was  right. 

At  recess  she  stood  conspicuously  alone  in  the  school  yard. 
Her  stomach  heaved  with  dread  of  the  moment  when  she 
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would  have  to  speak  to  some  of  these  formidable  children  and 
get  acquainted  with  them.  Presently  the  pretty  girl  with 
curly  hair  came  toward  her  with  three  other  girls,  their  arms 
tightly  twined  about  each  other’s  waists.  Lucy  gave  them  a 
grateful  smile. 

“What’s  your  name,  sissy?”  called  the  pretty  girl. 

“Does  your  mar  know  you’re  out?”  jeered  the  next  one,  and 
then  they  backed  away  from  her,  whispering  and  holding  tight 
to  each  other  in  deriding  laughter. 

Lucy  had  never  lacked  for  sharp  replies  to  discomfit  an 
adversary.  Now  she  was  too  taken  aback  and  hurt  to  say 
anything,  and  rarely  for  her,  she  was  silent.  Soon  the  pretty 
girl  was  there  again  with  more  followers. 

“Your  dress  new?” 

“Right  from  Paris  I  don’t  think.” 

“How  much  did  your  mar  pay  for  your  dress,  little 
girl?” 

“Is  that  brooch  real  gold  or  just  imitation?” 

“Does  your  grandma  know  you’ve  got  her  pin  on?” 

Each  girl  jeered  and  then  backed  firmly  away  into  the 
huddle,  to  choke  and  sputter  with  giggles.  Lucy  stood  still, 
a  trembling  target,  but  every  word  was  cut  in  her  angry 
memory  to  await  the  time  when  she  could  get  even. 

The  bell  to  end  recess  came  like  a  reprieve.  She  went  to  her 
seat  again  as  to  a  shield  in  battle.  The  girls  near  her  were 
assigned  arithmetic  problems  to  “do”  while  the  rest  of  the  class 
recited  in  grammar.  From  between  the  bent  heads  and  the 
sheets  of  paper  on  the  desks  issued  more  whispered  taunts. 

The  rule  was  “no  whispering”  yet  the  whispers  buzzed 
continuously.  She  looked  at  the  harassed  teacher  and  remained 
obedient  to  the  rule.  Her  tormenters  seethed  with  annoy- 
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ance.  “Goose,”  “Silly  calf,”  “Puritan”  came  hissing  to  Lucy’s 
ears. 

“Where  did  you  come  from,  sissy?” 

Lucy  was  silent. 

“You  scared  to  whisper?  Might  as  well  hang  for  a  sheep  as 
a  lamb.” 

No  answer. 

When  the  noon  bell  rang  Lucy  escaped  and  sought  her 
little  sisters  to  comfort  them  and  eat  her  lunch  sandwich  with 
them.  They  were  calm  and  full  of  interest,  having  had  a  less 
rugged  morning. 

Lucy’s  first  week  at  school  didn’t  mend  matters.  An  ardent 
competitor  in  every  contest,  she  fought  to  win.  Her  teacher- 
parents  expected  her  to  be  at  the  top  of  every  class.  Perhaps 
it  was  unfortunate  that  she  had  been  so  well  prepared.  She 
did  know  more  about  grammar  and  arithmetic  than  the  rest, 
and  she  never  let  a  chance  go  by  to  show  it. 

They  in  turn  watched  for  chances  to  jeer  if  she  betrayed 
any  naivete  over  city  ways.  The  taunt  of  greenhorn  roused 
her  anger  and  shame  almost  beyond  the  point  where  she  could 
bear  it.  It  didn’t  occur  to  her  to  give  up  and  stay  home.  She 
wouldn’t  have  been  allowed  to  anyway. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  week,  written  compositions 
from  the  whole  class  were  due.  Lucy’s  was  submitted  in  excel¬ 
lent  handwriting,  and  was  written  with  perfect  grammar  and 
fluency.  It  couldn’t  fail  to  get  100.  Her  father  sat  beside  her 
as  she  wrote  it,  although  he  primly  refused  to  do  anything  but 
answer  her  questions. 

When  it  was  her  turn  to  stand  up  before  the  class  and  read 
it,  her  face  shone  with  fighting  spirit.  The  composition  was 
long  and  interesting  to  all.  It  gave  an  exact  account  of  her  first 
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day  at  school,  with  each  meanness  told  in  a  manner  to  make 
the  culprit  suffer.  Ridicule  was  a  weapon  that  Lucy  was 
skilled  in  using.  She  looked  each  girl  right  in  the  eye  as  she 
described  her.  The  piece  ended  on  a  lofty  note  wherein  she 
indicated  the  kindness  she  herself  would  show  to  all  new¬ 
comers  hereafter.  She  returned  to  her  seat  happily  aware  that 
she  was  “even”  with  everyone. 

During  the  two  weeks  until  another  composition  was  due, 
the  girls  left  Lucy  pretty  much  alone.  It  was  clear  to  them 
they  had  better  not  “monkey  with  a  buzz  saw.”  Lucy  began 
to  realize  there  was  more  to  school  than  just  books.  She  was 
proving  she  could  stay  ahead  of  everyone  in  lessons,  but  the 
top  was  a  lonely  place  to  be. 

Her  sauciness  and  sparkle  brought  her  into  another  difficulty 
for  which  she  was  quite  unprepared.  The  boys  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  discovered  her.  At  recess  they  began  to  tease 
her,  pull  her  hair  ribbons,  knock  her  books  out  of  her  hand, 
and  lie  in  wait  for  her  on  the  way  home  in  order  to  carry 
those  same  books. 

Lucy  was  convinced  to  the  end  of  her  days  that  she  was  the 
ugly  duckling  of  the  family  and  she  suffered  accordingly. 
She  never  quite  conquered  her  jealousy  of  Nellie,  who  added 
to  her  quality  of  always  doing  the  right  thing,  and  never 
getting  into  trouble,  and  basking  in  the  unstinted  approval  of 
her  parents  the  hard  undeniable  fact  that  she  was  good- 
looking.  Lucy  had  no  idea  that  her  own  noticeably  blue  eyes 
were  exciting  and  challenging,  that  her  blushing  cheeks  and 
dainty  graceful  movements  and  piquant  profile  delighted  the 
boys.  But  in  a  dark  and  hidden  feminine  way  she  knew  with¬ 
out  tutoring  that  so  much  masculine  interest  wasn’t  doing  her 
any  good  with  the  girls. 
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When  she  went  up  before  the  room  to  read  her  second 
composition  the  girls  were  decidedly  alert.  The  boys  were 
too,  but  for  a  different  reason.  Lucy  loved  to  write.  Her 
composition  was  twice  as  long  as  any  other,  but  it  was  listened 
to  with  unflagging  attention.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
“Cousin  Jerusha”  from  a  greenhorn  on  her  first  visit  to  the 
city.  In  it  Lucy  by  implication  made  herself  the  butt  of  ridi¬ 
cule.  She  pictured  herself  the  greenhorn,  charmed  with  the 
attention  attracted  on  her  arrival  in  the  city  by  her  clothes  and 
brass  earrings.  She  has  a  jangle  with  the  hotel  porter  because 
her  room  costs  three  dollars  instead  of  twenty-five  cents.  She 
starts  to  the  hotel  kitchen  to  wash  her  face  at  the  sink.  Es¬ 
corted  to  the  ladies’  room  she  has  a  bad  time  with  the  wash 
bowl  which  is  fastened  down  so  she  can’t  lift  it  to  empty  it. 
Water  keeps  on  running  out  of  a  spout  thing  and  floods  the 
floor.  The  gaslight  in  the  room,  the  table  napkins,  offer  prob¬ 
lems  which  she  solves  but  is  puzzled  by  the  hysterics  that  greet 
her  solutions. 

By  the  end  of  her  reading  the  boys  and  girls  were  giggling 
in  admiration  and  surprise.  Lucy  had  established  herself  as  a 
wit.  She  was  recognized  as  someone  who  could  make  people 
laugh,  and  was  cherished  from  then  on  by  laughter-craving 
youth.  She  was  soon  fully  admitted  by  her  mates,  and  al¬ 
though  her  lovableness  became  known  to  them,  they  never 
forgot  to  handle  her  with  caution. 

By  the  time  spring  came,  the  little  Fitch  Women  “be¬ 
longed.”  Their  acceptance  by  their  own  communities  was 
complete  and  the  bogey  of  being  greenhorns  from  the  back- 
woods  was  vanquished  never  to  return. 


KALAMAZOO 

1  8  7  9  -  1  8  8  1 


Their  first  spring  in  the  pleasant  town  of  Kalamazoo 
brought  unanticipated  delights.  Michigan  revealed  to 
them  the  wealth  of  its  blossoming  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  which 
seemed  wonderfully  lush  in  this  gentler  climate  after  the  hint 
of  harshness  in  their  loved  Massachusetts  spring.  Sweet  smells, 
fairy-land  blossoms  and  later  on  the  gleam  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  cherries,  raspberries,  blueberries,  strawberries  and 
everything  else  good  to  eat  made  each  minute  spent  “playing 
out”  an  exciting  hunt  and  a  necessary  harvesting  of  food. 

When  they  finally  moved  into  their  permanent  home  on 
West  Street  the  great  coal  range  in  the  kitchen  glowed  all 
summer  with  the  manufacture  of  jam,  jelly,  “put-up”  fruit 
and  vegetables,  which  were  labeled  and  arranged  in  colorful 
rows  in  Mason  jars,  making  Lizzie’s  capacious  pantry  seem 
set  with  jewels  like  Aladdin’s  cave. 

The  sandy  streets  of  the  town  were  lined  with  comfortable 
Victorian  frame  houses  made  from  the  forests  of  Michigan. 
Many  of  the  ample  yards  had  barns  to  accommodate  one  or 
two  horses  and  a  family  surrey.  The  “well  off”  families  had 
this  means  of  getting  about.  Otherwise  everyone  walked 
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through  the  rains  of  summer  and  the  deep  snows  of  winter. 

The  ice  wagon  was  the  chief  delight  of  the  summer  streets. 
It  stopped  heavily  before  each  house,  and  the  horses  stood 
stamping  their  feet  against  the  flies  and  clanking  their  har¬ 
nesses  while  the  children  scrambled  for  ice  chips  that  fell  as 
the  iceman  chopped  the  chunks  down  to  fifty-  and  hundred- 
pound  sizes.  The  washing  of  pungent  sawdust  from  the  ice 
cake  before  it  was  placed  in  the  ice  box  on  the  kitchen  porch, 
was  a  job  that  fell  to  the  children.  This  brought  them  the  fun 
of  playing  in  water  unrebuked,  and  also  the  prospect  of  ice 
cream  and  sweet  butter  and  iced  fruit  drinks  to  comfort 
bottomless  young  stomachs. 

In  winter  the  menace  of  fires  breaking  out  from  the  roaring 
stoves  in  the  homes  and  schools  and  churches  lent  pride  to  the 
children’s  activity  in  helping  clear  the  roads  of  snow  to  keep 
ways  open  for  the  volunteer  fire  department.  The  fact  that 
there  was  a  real  need  for  what  they  could  do,  and  that  there 
was  almost  always  a  comprehensible  reason  for  what  was 
required  of  them,  built  their  self-respect. 

Skill  in  neighboring  was  basic  to  life  in  agricultural  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  Fitch  children,  like  the  rest  of  the  townsfolk, 
young  and  old,  ran  errands,  minded  babies,  picked  vegetables 
and  prepared  them  for  cooking,  cared  for  the  sick  and  helped 
with  the  aged,  both  for  their  own  family  and  for  any  neighbor 
in  need.  Everyone  was  trained  to  drop  whatever  they  were 
doing  and  go  at  once  to  meet  an  emergency  anywhere.  Lizzie 
was  proud  that  her  capable  daughters  were  in  demand,  and 
that  her  own  skills  were  frequently  called  on.  Her  girls  also 
worked  regularly  for  her  and  cooked,  cleaned,  sewed,  and 
repaired  the  piles  of  clothes  and  household  linen  that  crept  in 
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sweet-smelling  profusion  out  from  under  the  sliding  hot  iron 
that  Lizzie  pushed  rapidly  back  and  forth  along  the  ironing 
board.  The  irons  were  always  ready  at  the  back  of  the  range 
and  Lizzie  often  moved  them  out  while  the  girls  were  doing 
the  dishes,  to  hold  them  close  to  her  ear,  striking  them  with 
her  spittle-moistened  middle  finger  until  they  crackled  with 
the  sound  required  for  wool  or  cotton.  She  would  then  iron 
and  freshen  the  clothes  the  girls  were  to  wear  to  school  the 
next  day.  The  bigger  the  girls  grew  the  more  skills  they 
learned  and  the  more  tasks  were  assigned  them,  yet  it  seemed 
as  if  the  work  grew  too.  They  never  could  do  quite  enough 
to  keep  their  efficient  mother  from  being  overworked.  Their 
father  was  overworked  too,  but  since  they  did  not  share  his 
problems  they  did  not  really  understand  them.  Appleton 
gradually  grew  more  lonely  amidst  the  hubbub  of  six  united 
women  whose  spontaneous  affection  he  too  often  quenched 
by  the  unhappy  anger  of  his  disposition. 

Before  the  first  spring  was  over,  Appleton  marshaled  his 
wife  and  two  oldest  daughters  to  the  Plymouth  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  that  they  might  be  examined  by  the  vestrymen 
and  unite  themselves  with  the  congregation.  He  and  Lizzie 
had  happy  hearts  in  watching  their  two  sweet  girls  standing 
before  the  men  in  the  vestry,  answering  questions  that  proved 
their  knowledge  of  Scripture.  The  children  did  well.  All  four 
were  of  course  invited  by  the  congregation  to  partake  with 
them  of  the  next  communion  and  the  last  mark  of  their  full 
acceptance  as  townsfolk  was  made.  Lizzie  walked  home 
behind  the  girls  lest  they  see  the  pride  in  her  eyes,  and  she  told 
Appleton  softly  that  she  wished  Mary  had  been  able  to  get 
back  in  time  to  hear  Jesus  answering  the  rabbis  in  the  temple. 
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Appleton  on  the  other  hand  was  a  bit  crestfallen.  He  had 
so  hoped  that  the  vestrymen  would  really  cross-examine  the 
children.  Instead  of  that,  after  only  light  questions  which  the 
girls  had  answered  quickly  and  rightly,  the  presiding  Deacon 
had  leaned  forward  and  asked  them,  “Do  you  love  Jesus,  and 
do  you  want  to  do  right?  ” 

“Oh,  yes,”  they  replied,  looking  straight  up  at  him  with 
candid  blue  eyes.  The  Deacon  ended  the  interview  suddenly, 
while  his  hands  clambered  in  and  out  of  his  pockets  for  a 
handkerchief.  It  seemed  now  as  if  the  vestrymen  might  never 
know  how  well  the  children  had  been  taught. 

The  next  September  Lucy  entered  high  school  where 
Nellie’s  unblemished  record  gave  her  a  second  siege  of  new¬ 
comer  trouble.  Although  she  took  it  pretty  hard  she  was 
really  quite  used  to  trouble.  She  erred  on  the  side  of  spon¬ 
taneity  and  unconsidered  factors  frequently  rose  to  smite  her. 
She  learned  to  retrieve  herself  and  be  “one  up”  on  irreproach¬ 
able  Nellie  by  making  each  disaster  the  basis  of  an  entertaining 
composition  or  amusing  conversation.  Her  reputation  as  a 
storyteller  grew  until  her  family  began  to  believe  that  she 
tried  to  get  into  scrapes  in  order  to  occupy  the  center  of  the 
stage  as  a  raconteur. 

Out  of  an  especially  inept  day  at  housework  following  one 
of  Nellie’s  perfect  performances,  she  made  her  first  high 
school  composition. 

My  beloved  hearers;  have  you  ever  participated  in  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  wash  day ?  If  so  you  will  appreciate  my 
remarks  —  upon  the  terrors  of  one  never  to  be  forgotten 
Monday  — 
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All  of  'which  I  saw , 

Fart  of  'which  1  'was . 

In  the  first  place  the  family  'were  all  away  excepting  two 
younger  sisters ,  one  six ,  the  other  four  years  old ,  two  cats , 
four  kittens ,  a  dog  and  some  chickens.  I  felt  very  confident 
in  my  own  powers  that  morning  and  rather  proud  of  having 
so  much  responsibility  resting  upon  me. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  the  boiler  on.  I  dragged 
it  across  the  floor ,  regardless  of  the  black  streak  left  behind , 
to  the  pump  and  commenced  pumping  vigorously.  I  got  it 
about  two-thirds  full  when  l  suddenly  remembered  that  l 
could  never  lift  it  to  the  stove  alone.  I  jerked  it  a  little  way 
across  the  floor ,  and  succeeded  in  slopping  about  half  the 
water  over  the  sides  of  the  boiler  onto  the  soot  on  the  floor. 
Having  got  this  mixture  pretty  well  ground  into  the  floor ,  I 
decided  to  take  a  new  start ,  so  1  dipped  the  water  out  of  the 
boiler  into  anything  that  came  within  reach  —  milk  pail  — 
dish  pan  —  anything. 

When  I  had  it  nearly  empty  I  hugged  it  in  my  arms  and 
went  to  lift  it  onto  the  stove ,  but  just  at  this  important  junc¬ 
ture ,  /  happened  to  think  the  stove  lids  were  still  on,  so  I  took 
the  poker  and  lifted  them  off.  After  breaking  one  and  drop¬ 
ping  the  other  on  my  feet,  l  succeeded  in  getting  the  boiler 
onto  the  stove. 

The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  fill  it  up  again.  I  lifted  the  full 
dish  pan  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  boiler,  but  happening  to 
let  go  of  the  wrong  side,  the  pan  —  water  and  all  —  fell  onto 
me,  and  put  out  the  fire  .  .  .  I  fled  to  my  room  to  change  my 
clothes  ...  I  resolved  to  begin  again  and  begin  right.  I  got 
the  mop  and  a  pail  of  water  to  clean  up  the  slop  and  dirt .  .  . 
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Was  obliged  to  stop  and  build  the  fire.  As  l  was  leaning  over 
blowing  it  1  heard  a  great  splash  and  a  howl  behind  me ,  and 
turning  around  l  beheld  my  youngest  sister  sitting  down  in 
the  dish  pan  -full  of  water  with  a  surprised  expression  of 
countenance. 

I  set  her  to  rights  and  then  began  work  in  earnest.  1  got 
through  the  washing  without  further  mishap  excepting  a  few 
slight  mistakes  like  putting  all  the  clothes ,  both  white  and  col¬ 
ored  in  the  same  suds ,  rubbing  the  skin  ( cuts  and  all )  off  my 
fingers ,  forgetting  the  blueing  entirely ,  and  boiling  the  flan¬ 
nels. 

Both  Lucy  and  Nellie  saved  the  compositions  they  wrote, 
beginning  with  those  they  handed  in  to  Cousin  Mary  Baker 
in  Hopkinton  and  ending  with  their  final  and  triumphant  high 
school  graduation  essays.  They  gave  each  composition  their 
heart’s  care  and  they  couldn’t  have  borne  it  to  destroy  them. 
Nellie’s  work  showed  her  father’s  fine  teaching  of  research 
methods  and  good  general  information.  Lucy’s  showed  an 
artist’s  power  of  observation  and  was  often  punctuated  by 
funny  little  ink  sketches.  Nellie’s  displayed  her  knowledge 
of  Latin,  Greek  history  and  myths,  the  lives  of  great  men,  and 
wide  geographical  information.  Lucy  was  a  good  Latinist  too 
(her  father’s  daughter  would  have  to  be)  but  she  dreamed  over 
the  Greek  myths  and  wrote  long  accounts  of  journeys  she  had 
taken  to  Mount  Olympus.  She  loved  to  write  about  what  had 
happened  to  her,  and  what  her  parents  had  said  about  it. 

One  of  Lucy’s  essays  began,  “Washington,  I  mean  the  capi- 
tol  of  the  country  not  the  father  of  it,”  and  ended  saucily, 
“There  is  probably  no  place  in  North  America  where  so  many 
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respectable  rascals  congregate  as  at  Washington  when  Con¬ 
gress  is  in  session.”  She  had  no  doubt  heard  her  father  say  this 
and  thought  to  curry  his  favor  by  quoting  him,  and  she  always 
liked,  when  he  was  not  present,  to  outstrip  him  in  audacity. 

In  addition  to  the  all  important  compositions,  the  girls  were 
well  taught  in  Latin,  French,  German,  algebra,  geometry, 
geography  and  American  history. 

Their  lives  moved  around  three  centers:  their  home,  their 
school  and  their  church.  Based  on  deep  idealism  and  obedience 
to  the  voice  of  personal  conscience  that  is  the  basis  of  Protes¬ 
tantism,  the  churches  were  in  those  days  the  focus  of  fellow¬ 
ship.  After  the  Fitches  were  united  with  the  Plymouth  Con¬ 
gregation  they  entered  upon  the  energetic  social  life  that  char¬ 
acterized  the  Protestant  congregations  of  the  town. 

This  was  the  time  of  stimulating  expansion  in  the  foreign 
mission  movement,  and  each  church  had  its  share  in  world¬ 
wide  endeavor.  Returned  missionaries  put  them  in  imagina¬ 
tive  touch  with  foreign  lands.  Packing  barrels  of  supplies  for 
the  missions  was  a  matter  of  friendly  association  and  jollity. 

Constant  attendance  at  choir  practice  was  a  wonderful 
chance  for  the  young  people  to  get  together  and  sing.  It  was 
also  a  way  of  spreading  the  cost  of  music  lessons.  Walks  to 
and  from  church,  evening  parties  and  picnics  led  to  romantic 
acquaintance  and  fascinating  adolescent  intrigue.  Most  of  the 
grown  folks  knew  how  to  do  part  singing,  and  accomplished 
their  share  in  the  hymns  and  responsive  scripture  reading  at 
church  services  with  dignity  and  beauty.  The  minister  con¬ 
tributed  the  sermon  and  did  the  parish  work,  but  the  organist 
really  did  the  training  of  the  congregations. 

Nellie  and  Lucy  widened  their  church  orbit  by  joining  the 
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Young  People’s  Temperance  Society  and  attending  its  many 
meetings.  They  knew  more  than  a  little  about  drunkenness. 
Saturday  night  in  an  Indiana  lumber  camp  was  fearfully  in¬ 
teresting,  although  their  parents  were  often  frustratingly  reti¬ 
cent  about  what  went  on.  The  Irish  immigration  that  was 
beginning  to  take  over  the  town  of  Hopkinton  also  filled  their 
ears  with  incomplete  tales  of  the  power  of  whisky.  They  en¬ 
joyed  the  temperance  meetings,  where  workers  in  the  cause 
told  them  about  the  horrors  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  This 
issue  was  built  into  their  emotional  structure.  As  long  as  they 
lived  they  couldn’t  touch  liquor  any  more  than  they  could 
take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain,  for  it  was  part  of  Puritan 
courage  and  dedication  to  serve  the  Lord  by  the  purity  of 
one’s  hidden  life.  Nellie  and  Lucy  signed  the  pledge  and  were 
happily  content  in  the  security  it  gave  them  in  the  House  of 
God. 

Not  long  after  the  Fitches  joined  the  Plymouth  Congrega¬ 
tion  their  church  building  burned  to  the  ground  one  cold 
winter  night.  The  fire  itself  was  an  exciting  catastrophe,  and 
it  was  rather  wonderful  to  watch  the  church  members  unite 
at  once  for  the  long  hard  task  of  rebuilding  it.  Money  was 
hard  to  come  by  although  they  all  lived  comfortably,  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  the  land.  The  whole  town  helped.  Lum¬ 
ber  was  given.  Labor  was  given.  The  other  churches  opened 
their  doors  to  the  homeless  congregation,  and  an  era  of  church 
visiting  began  which  greatly  increased  acquaintance. 

Thinking  of  ways  to  raise  money  was  a  feature  of  church 
membership.  Foreign  missions,  home  missions,  the  relief  of 
the  needy  in  the  parish,  and  now  the  need  of  a  church  build¬ 
ing,  led  to  more  than  the  usual  number  of  church  suppers  and 
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entertainments.  All  possible  talents  had  to  be  ferreted  out  and 
harried  into  development,  to  provide  an  occasion  to  which 
admission  could  be  charged  or  a  collection  taken. 

Lizzie  was  always  needed  for  her  good  food  and  graceful 
management  of  church  suppers.  Nellie’s  sweet  voice  and  looks 
made  her  in  demand  whenever  a  concert  was  in  preparation. 
Nellie,  pretty  as  a  picture,  poured  tea  at  the  socials;  the  older 
women  approved  of  her  and  depended  on  her,  the  older  men 
were  gallant  to  her.  Lucy’s  irrepressible  sparkle  and  pert 
tongue  caused  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  church  to  hang 
around  and  scuffle  and  show  off.  But  she  wasn’t  asked  to  serve 
on  committees  the  way  Nellie  was.  Lucy,  so  often  in  an 
agony  of  remorse  over  her  own  misdeeds,  realized  that  Nellie’s 
popularity  often  smoothed  the  way  for  her.  She  adored,  ad¬ 
mired  and  depended  on  Nellie  utterly,  and  yet  her  jealousy 
of  Nellie’s  perfections  made  life  at  home  between  them  a 
somewhat  quarrelsome  affair.  Appleton  did  what  he  could 
about  their  quarrels,  more  severely  than  he  needed  to,  since 
in  Nellie’s  righteousness  and  Lucy’s  anger  he  saw  what  he 
himself  could  understand  too  clearly. 

One  night,  however,  Lucy  emerged  from  Nellie’s  shadow 
and  found  her  own  place.  It  was  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Congregational  society  in  the  rebuilt  vestry,  a  particularly 
happy  event.  The  women  had  concocted  excellent  baked 
beans,  cold  meat,  pastry  and  coffee,  and  everyone  sat  at  long 
tables  while  the  young  men  of  the  church  served  them. 

The  minister  blessed  the  food  at  half  past  seven.  At  nine 
o’clock  there  arrived  on  the  platform  eight  significantly  cos¬ 
tumed  candidates  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  easy  to  see  what  candidate  stood  for  what:  pro- whisky, 
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pro-women’s  rights,  and  so  forth.  Costumes  and  gestures  dis¬ 
guised  eight  dignified  deacons  of  the  church,  who  clowned 
in  long  campaign  speeches  to  an  applauding  audience. 

In  the  front  row  sat  Lucy,  her  face  glowing  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  funny  ideas  as  she  sat  quietly  making  cartoons  of  these 
characters.  One  of  the  young  men  who  worked  on  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Gazette  watched  over  her  shoulder,  and  at  the  end 
picked  up  the  sketches.  With  Lucy’s  permission  they  were 
published  in  the  Gazette! 

When  Appleton  opened  the  paper  a  week  later  and  saw 
sketches  made  by  his  sixteen-year-old  daughter,  there  were 
tears  of  pride  in  his  eyes. 

Lucy’s  place  was  now  sure.  As  a  talented  cartoonist  she 
was  in  demand  at  socials,  entertainments  and  meetings  of  all 
sorts.  Later,  when  her  cartoons  appeared  in  store  windows 
on  Main  Street  as  publicity  for  certain  events,  her  father 
could  be  seen  standing  near  the  windows  hoping  to  fall  into 
conversation  with  some  passerby  who  might  stop  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  sketches. 

Two  of  the  families  in  the  church,  that  the  Fitches  enjoyed 
especially,  were  the  Kingsleys  and  the  Jefferses.  Nellie  and 
Lucy  liked  the  fact  that  each  family  had  an  attractive  son 
just  a  proper  bit  older  than  they  were.  Homer  Kingsley  over¬ 
flowed  with  good  humor.  He  was  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  but  he  came  home  often  and  attended  church 
and  choir  practice,  and  called  both  afternoon  and  evening  on 
the  Fitch  girls.  During  the  years  when  he  was  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Homer  and  Allen  Jeffers  and  Nellie  and  Lucy  became  a  recog¬ 
nized  foursome.  Allen  was  a  portrait  artist  with  a  studio  over 
Young’s  Bookstore  on  Main  Street,  and  their  common  facility 
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with  a  pencil  was  a  great  bond  between  him  and  Lucy.  But 
Homer’s  humor  made  her  feel  that  there  was  special  under¬ 
standing  with  him  too.  She  was  secretly  elated  that  she  could 
get  the  foursome  into  action,  and  include  Nellie,  before  Nel¬ 
lie  could  work  up  something  and  include  her. 

The  Kingsleys  lived  almost  directly  behind  the  Fitches, 
fronting  on  Main  Street.  Homer  was  the  youngest  of  thirteen 
children,  and  Lucy  first  made  his  acquaintance  through  a 
chance  visit  to  his  back  yard  where  Homer  was  sitting  on  the 
wood  pile  doing  nothing. 

She  heard  the  stentorian  voice  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  by  then  full 
of  years  and  authority,  and  more  than  a  little  deaf,  booming 
from  the  back  porch. 

“Homer,  have  you  filled  the  wood  box?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  called  Homer  cheerily,  and  added  under  his 
breath,  “If  I  ain’t,  I’m  a  goin’  to.” 

“Homer,  did  you  do  the  pumping?” 

“yes  sir.  If  I  ain’t,  I’m  a  goin’  to.” 

“Homer,  have  you  put  hay  for  the  horse?” 

“yes  sir!  If  I  ain’t,  I’m  a  goin’  to.” 

Lucy  found  out  this  was  Homer’s  regular  technique.  It  was 
sin,  of  course.  It  combined  what  verged  on  a  lie  with  both 
disobedience  and  sloth.  She  almost  wished  she  dared  do  the 
same.  Anyway  she  and  Homer  “got  along.” 
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Although  the  Fitches  arrived  in  Kalamazoo  just  after  the 

\  New  Year  of  1879,  and  were  under  great  expense,  and 
although  the  income  from  Appleton’s  handle-making  shop 
was  far  from  established,  nevertheless  he  dropped  everything 
and  went  east  to  visit  his  parents  in  March.  It  was  his  mother’s 
request  that  all  her  sons  be  with  her  on  her  golden  wedding 
day,  and  as  long  as  Appleton  lived,  his  mother’s  wishes  came 
before  any  other  obligation.  Fortunately  Lucy  Ann  Howe 
Fitch  thought  carefully  before  requiring  the  obedience  of  her 
sons. 

Many  papers  in  the  towns  near  Hopkinton  published  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  golden  wedding  celebration.  Two  hundred 
guests  crowded  the  parlors  of  Elmwood,  fully  half  of  which 
were  relatives.  Deacon  John  Fitch  and  his  wife  wore  their 
wedding  clothes.  His  were  a  ruffled  shirt,  buff  vest,  a  blue 
swallowtail  coat  with  brass  buttons.  Flers  were  a  flesh  colored 
silk  underdress  and  kid  armlets  and  a  muslin  overdress  em¬ 
broidered  and  trimmed  with  lace  wrought  by  her  before  her 
marriage. 
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Dr.  Watts’s  well-known  hymn  which  was  sung  at  their 
wedding  was  repeated. 

How  vain  are  all  things  here  below, 

How  false  and  yet  how  fair. 

Each  pleasure  has  its  poison  too, 

And  every  sweet  a  snare. 

Among  the  gifts  were  a  Rogers  statuary  group  entitled 
“Coming  to  the  Parson,”  with  stand;  a  china  plate  on  an  easel 
decorated  with  the  Fitch  coat  of  arms;  a  magnificently  bound 
volume  of  Picturesque  Switzerland;  seventy-five  dollars  in 
gold,  and  other  articles  of  value. 

Brothers,  sisters,  children  and  grandchildren  to  the  number 
of  twenty-four  sat  down  to  dinner  afterwards.  The  news¬ 
papers  reported  that  “all  of  the  children  of  the  venerable 
couple  were  present  except  one  son,  Edward  P.  Fitch,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Kansas  and  a  firm  friend  of  free¬ 
dom  in  all  the  border  troubles.  He  was  murdered  in  his  own 
house  in  the  presence  of  his  family  by  Quantrell’s  guerillas,  at 
the  Lawrence  Massacre,  August  21,  1863.” 

There  was  a  hidden  moment  of  the  celebration  that  did  not 
appear  in  any  newspapers.  Lucy  Ann  Howe  Fitch  was  con¬ 
stantly  conscious  of  the  one  son  who  was  not  there,  and  after 
all  the  guests  had  gone  she  called  Appleton,  her  firstborn,  to 
her  bedroom.  There  on  the  shelf  over  the  fireplace  was  a  vase 
full  of  dried  flowers,  colorless  and  dusty.  Appleton  had  often 
seen  them  but  had  not  thought  to  question  his  mother. 

Standing  beside  them  now  she  told  him  they  had  been  put 
there  by  Edward  on  the  summer  day  seventeen  years  before 
when  he  came  to  say  goodbye.  He  had  told  her  then  of  the 
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dangers  of  trying  to  keep  Kansas  Territory  from  coming  into 
the  Union  as  a  slave  state.  He  wanted  to  go  with  those  who 
cared  to  fight  for  freedom,  and  live  and  vote  and  prevent 
slavery  from  taking  any  more  of  God’s  free  land.  She  said 
of  course  he  must  go.  She  and  his  father  would  continue  mak¬ 
ing  of  Elmwood  a  station  on  the  Underground  to  help  escaped 
slaves  get  to  Canada.  So  he  put  his  flowers  on  the  mantel  shelf 
and  went. 

She  reminded  Appleton  that  Edward  had  left  two  sons  and 
said  he  must  have  those  boys  in  his  home  as  much  as  possible 
and  serve  them  in  their  father’s  place.  She  knew  well  that  she 
was  asking  what  both  he  and  Lizzie  would  love  to  do. 

In  this  way  it  came  about  that  Charlie  and  Edward  Fitch 
traveled  often  from  their  mother’s  home  in  Council  Bluffs 
to  make  long  visits  in  Kalamazoo  with  the  status  of  brothers 
to  the  Fitch  girls.  The  ideas  of  the  five  little  Fitch  women 
concerning  the  behavior  of  brothers  toward  sisters  bordered 
on  the  mythological.  They  thought  brothers  sought  the  com¬ 
pany  of  sisters  before  that  of  any  other  young  lady.  Between 
brothers  and  sisters  the  rigid  Victorian  code  of  untouchability 
did  not  apply.  Brothers  could  kiss  sisters  and  even  hold  their 
hands  and  call  them  dear. 

To  Lucy  at  sixteen  there  was  a  mystifying  excitement  when 
Charlie  and  Edward  were  about.  They  were  gentle  scholarly 
boys  with  quiet  humor,  not  much  different  from  other  boys, 
and  yet  an  evening  with  Charlie  in  the  hammock  under  the 
trees  while  he  held  her  hand  had  rather  a  tang  to  it  (this  was 
of  course  all  right  since  he  was  her  first  cousin,  but  she  still 
couldn’t  understand  why  he  wanted  to).  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  her  to  allow  any  other  boy  so  close.  Boys  were 
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like  a  game,  she  thought,  and  in  a  deep  and  secret  sort  of  way 
she  glimpsed  the  first  mystery  of  her  power  as  a  woman. 

The  boys  at  church  and  at  school  heartily  reciprocated  her 
interest.  Their  constant  presence  wherever  Lucy  was,  was  a 
source  of  exasperation  and  reluctant  pride  to  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Lucy  treated  boys  dreadfully.  She  jeered,  she  was 
rude,  she  made  fun  of  them,  she  expressed  ingratitude  for  their 
attentions,  she  did  everything  but  ignore  them,  and  they  came 
back  in  numbers  for  more  of  the  same. 

Lizzie,  who  listened  to  Lucy’s  first  confidences  every  time 
Charlie  spent  an  evening  holding  her  hand,  smiled  with  sphinx- 
like  maternity  that  her  child  was  coming  so  gently  into  knowl¬ 
edge.  Lizzie  knew  too  what  Nellie’s  thoughts  were,  though 
no  one  else  did.  What  if  Charlie  and  Ed  and  twenty  other 
boys  liked  Lucy  best?  Nellie  had  Myra  and  Edith  and  a  dozen 
devoted  girl  friends,  and  enough  beaux  to  satisfy  her.  She  was 
her  mother’s  comfort.  Her  father  approved  of  her.  Her 
scrapbook  was  filled  with  clippings  about  how  to  be  a  good 
wife,  and  how  to  make  a  good  home.  She  knew  what  she  was 
doing. 

Appleton,  perhaps  remembering  his  own  battles  with  carnal 
desire,  or  perhaps  suffering  from  the  ordinary  possessiveness 
of  a  father  for  a  lovely  daughter,  was  frightened  by  Lucy’s 
popularity.  He  assumed  full  responsibility  for  permitting  and 
regulating  in  his  children  the  life  urge  of  the  universe. 

But  what  chance  did  a  man  have  alone  in  a  family  of  six 
united  women!  Had  he  given  Lucy  stern  warnings  couched 
in  the  hell-fire-and-brimstone  language  that  his  preacher  fore¬ 
bears  loved,  she  probably  would  have  looked  at  Nellie  and 
giggled.  If  he  had  forbidden  the  boys  the  house,  Lucy  would 
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have  sobbed  in  heartbroken  anger,  and  Lizzie  would  have 
quietly  given  her  some  other  chance.  If  he  had  rebuked  her 
too  often,  the  three  little  girls  would  have  made  an  effective 
clamor  against  him.  Lucy  was  their  gay  warm  champion. 
Whatever  they  did,  Lucy  understood  and  helped  them.  Lucy 
made  games,  and  pictures,  and  told  them  stories.  She  led  them 
into  adventure.  She  got  them  and  herself  into  trouble.  She 
fought  their  battles.  She  was  in  an  anguish  of  sympathy  when 
they  were  hurt.  Appleton  remembered  well  the  day  long  ago 
in  Maples  when  he  was  teaching  school,  and  felt  he  must  pun¬ 
ish  Florence  for  failing  to  remember  what  he  had  just  taught 
her.  He  sent  her  to  stand  in  the  corner  wearing  a  dunce  cap. 
Lucy  asked  permission  to  take  her  place.  Florence  was  too 
little  to  be  punished  in  front  of  everybody,  she  said.  Apple- 
ton  was  put  in  a  position  where  he  had  to  allow  Lucy  to  stand 
like  a  hero  and  martyr  before  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  room¬ 
ful  of  children  while  he  himself  appeared  slightly  ridiculous. 
After  that  experience,  he  was  wary  of  collision  with  Lucy’s 
desires. 

However,  there  were  other  ways  in  which  he  sought  to 
strengthen  her  character.  Knowing  as  well  he  knew  from  his 
own  unadmitted  sufferings  that  being  treated  as  socially  unac¬ 
ceptable  is  the  keenest  humiliation  that  can  come  to  proud 
souls,  be  they  slighted  as  individuals,  communities  or  nations, 
he  resolved  that  his  daughters  should  acquire  the  strength  to 
stand  alone  whenever  it  was  necessary,  and  whatever  the  cost. 
Even  though  they  might  be  like  the  Master,  “despised  and  re¬ 
jected  of  men”! 

To  Puritans,  and  Americans  and  Christians,  each  human 
soul  was  equal  in  the  sight  of  God  and  any  laborer  in  the 
Lord’s  vineyard  was  worthy.  The  dignity  of  any  needed 
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work,  no  matter  what  it  was,  conferred  dignity  on  the  worker. 
In  his  solitary  way  Appleton  set  out  to  abolish  any  feeling  of 
caste  there  might  be  in  his  community  and  in  his  family  in  re¬ 
gard  to  occupation. 

He  needed  a  cow  to  provide  milk  for  his  growing  children. 
He  could  not  afford  a  hired  man  for  chores.  He  had  no  sons. 
His  own  burden  of  getting  wood  and  coal  into  the  house  for 
the  stoves  was  considerable;  however,  he  assumed  for  himself 
the  heaviest  work  of  keeping  a  cow,  which  was  the  care  of 
the  cow  shed.  His  daughters  must  take  the  cow  to  pasture 
outside  of  town  near  the  celery  fields,  and  they  must  milk  it 
twice  a  day.  To  Lucy,  a  prima  donna  sensitive  to  her  public, 
this  was  a  degrading  task.  To  be  the  only  girl  in  town  to 
drive  a  cow,  to  have  to  lean  close  to  the  cow’s  befouled  hind- 
quarter  while  she  milked  her,  to  come  away  with  her  own 
pretty  body  smelling  of  cow  manure!  She,  who  was  the 
homeliest  girl  in  the  family  anyway!  To  endure  the  jeers  of 
the  boys  and  girls  she  knew  as  she  trod  the  path  to  Geth- 
semane  twice  a  day  with  that  stupid  creature!  It  was  the  as¬ 
pect  of  ridicule  that  required  the  last  meed  of  courage! 

Yet  Lucy  volunteered  for  the  task  and  carried  out  the  as¬ 
signment  during  most  of  her  high  school  years.  The  urgency 
of  her  love  for  those  she  admitted  to  her  heart  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  let  her  sisters  do  it.  Perhaps  she  secretly  enjoyed 
the  drama  of  her  martyrdom.  Anyway  she  hated  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  dishwashing.  As  always,  she  made  out  of  her  cruci¬ 
fixion  a  tale  to  amuse  others,  so  that  before  long  her  ordeal 
became  a  means  of  laughter. 

1  wish  we  had  a  cow  that  was  possessed  of  a  conscience ,  or 
at  least  a  little  decency  and  common  sense  [she  wrote  in  her 
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regular  letter  to  her  grandparents].  Our  bovine  doesn't  seem 
to  knovo  anything  about  principle  though  1  should  think  1  had 
drilled  her  sufficiently  on  the  principle  of  action  and  reaction. 
First  she  kicks  and  then  l  poimd  her.  I  give  object  lessons  on 
that  subject.  She  is  the  object  and  the  milking  stool  and  1  do 
the  demonstrating.  Oh ,  it  is  delightful  to  sit  dovon  and  knovo 
that  you  are  going  to  be  kicked  over.  We  don't  live  in  sus¬ 
pense  out  in  our  barn.  We  knovo  all  about  it. 

She  was  nearing  her  sixteenth  birthday  when  a  momentous 
discussion  took  place  concerning  her  that  she  was  not  to  know 
about  till  later.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  visit  of  Aunty  King 
who  came  with  Uncle  King  to  spend  the  summer. 

Aunty  King  was  Lizzie’s  teacher.  She  was  head  of  the  sem¬ 
inary  in  Rochester,  New  York,  where  Lizzie  at  sixteen  had 
come  via  the  Erie  Canal  and  stagecoach  from  Stowe,  Vermont, 
to  go  to  school.  Mary  Allen,  as  Aunty  King  was  then  called, 
was  a  remarkable  woman,  having  acquired  nine  languages  and 
other  skills  in  proportion  in  order  to  teach  them.  It  was  she 
who  opened  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of  learning  for  Lizzie, 
and  Lizzie  in  return  felt  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  reverence 
for  Miss  Allen  that  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  discharging 
whenever  she  had  an  opportunity. 

At  the  age  of  sixty  Miss  Allen  married.  Mr.  King,  her  hus¬ 
band,  had  been  her  suitor  for  many  years  and  she  consented 
to  accept  him  after  she  became  nearly  blind  and  he  begged  to 
be  eyes  for  her.  It  was  a  happy  and  devoted  marriage,  and 
when  they  were  both  ripe  in  years  they  came  to  visit  Elizabeth 
Bennett.  It  was  in  Lizzie’s  house  that  Uncle  King  began  his 
last  illness.  Because  of  Aunty  King’s  blindness,  she  could  not 
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help  much  in  caring  for  him,  so  it  fell  to  Lizzie  and  the  girls  to 
do  the  day  care  while  Appleton  sat  up  at  night. 

Lucy,  aching  in  sympathy  for  Uncle  King’s  suffering  and 
her  father’s  weariness,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  night 
watch  which  she  was  several  times  permitted  to  do.  The 
situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  presence  of  two 
well-loved  kinfolk,  Lucy  Ann  Howe  Fitch’s  sister-in-law 
known  as  Aunt  Howe,  and  her  daughter  Harriet  Howe  who 
had  come  for  a  month’s  visit.  Therefore  in  addition  to  the 
seven  in  her  own  family,  Lizzie  now  had  four  honored  house 
guests.  The  washing  alone  for  such  a  household  was  a  matter 
of  industrial  engineering,  but  that  was  Lizzie’s  life  and  her 
five  daughters  were  well  trained,  and  loved  her  and  worked 
with  a  will. 

Perhaps  Aunty  King  was  touched  by  the  sixteen-year-old 
girl  sitting  in  the  darkened  bedroom  all  night,  listening  to  the 
rattling  breath  of  a  dying  man  and  using  her  compassionate 
imagination  to  devise  ways  to  give  him  comfort.  At  any  rate, 
while  Lucy  was  thus  occupied  one  evening,  she  summoned 
the  family  elders  and  began  to  talk  about  the  possibility  of 
giving  her  more  than  a  high  school  education.  After  Lucy’s 
parents  and  Aunt  Howe  and  Harriet  Howe  had  examined  and 
discussed  a  collection  of  Lucy’s  drawings  brought  from  Ap¬ 
pleton’s  desk,  she  offered  it  as  her  opinion,  based  on  her  years 
of  experience  as  head  of  the  Rochester  Academy,  that  the  girl 
had  enough  talent  to  warrant  sacrifice  by  the  family  to  give 
her  advanced  education.  Aunt  Howe  led  off  by  giving  her 
home  in  Weymouth  as  a  place  where  Lucy  could  live  if  tui¬ 
tion  for  a  year’s  study  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
could  be  financed.  Aunty  King  said  she  wanted  to  help  with 
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railroad  expenses.  Appleton  and  Lizzie  said  proudly  after 
thinking  it  over  for  a  bit,  that  they  would  manage  somehow 
to  pay  for  the  rest  of  the  costs. 

It  was  agreed  that  if  Lucy  stood  at  the  head  of  her  class  in 
high  school  and  graduated  as  valedictorian  they  would  all  pull 
together  to  send  her  to  art  school. 

But  when  June  of  1882  rolled  around,  Nellie  was  made  vale¬ 
dictorian  for  her  graduating  class  by  vote  of  the  faculty  and 
her  own  high  marks.  Appleton  and  Lizzie  realized  that  this 
shadowed  Lucy’s  chances  for  the  next  year.  They  had  not 
expected  Nellie  to  be  so  honored.  She  did  not  have  Lucy’s 
quickness  and  brilliance.  Moreover  she  had  unusually  stiff 
competition  from  an  able  class.  But  her  fine,  accurate  and 
comprehensive  work  put  her  ahead,  and  perhaps  after  all  it 
would  be  better  to  secure  for  her  the  privilege  of  advanced 
schooling. 

Nellie’s  graduation  was  the  proudest  day  that  Appleton  and 
Elizabeth  had  yet  experienced.  Appleton  wrote  at  once  to  his 
parents  about  her  valedictory. 

.  .  .  we  are  satisfied  —  not  merely  content .  .  .  from  Nellie’s 
performance  ...  It  took  the  audience  and  the  town  too  by 
storm  .  .  .  and  the  next  day  on  the  streets  it  was  a  perfect 
ovation  .  .  .  She  is  better  and  more  favorably  known  in  the 
city  today  than  /  am  by  far  ...  I  wish  I  had  ever  done  any¬ 
thing  to  gratify  you  as  much  as  she  has  gratified  me. 


KALAMAZOO 

18  8  3 


The  Christmas  that  Lucy  was  seventeen  and  a  half  she 
was  given  a  little  diary  with  a  folding  clasp  to  keep  the 
entries  safe  from  prying  eyes.  The  sight  of  blank  paper  al¬ 
ways  made  her  want  to  write  and  since  it  was  the  expectation 
of  her  parents  that  she  keep  it  faithfully,  she  did  so.  This  little 
book,  combined  with  her  high  school  graduation  pictures,  tells 
a  true  story  of  a  blossoming  girl. 

New  Year’s  Day  was  satisfying  to  Lucy,  the  recognized 
belle  among  the  boys  of  Kalamazoo,  for  eight  young  gentle¬ 
men  paid  their  New  Year’s  calls.  Underneath  this  pleasure  was 
a  gnawing  uneasiness.  Nellie  was  going  away.  The  first  break 
in  the  family!  For  the  past  four  months  Nellie  had  been  pre¬ 
paring  herself  in  normal  school.  Now  she  was  leaving  to  teach 
in  Grand  Haven.  Lucy  went  with  Mama  to  buy  one  entirely 
new  dress.  She  packed  Nellie’s  trunk.  She  stirred  up  a  com¬ 
pany  of  young  people  to  see  Nellie  off.  For  days  afterward 
she  struggled  against  the  feeling  of  “goneness.”  The  house 
and  everything  else  was  different. 

But  she  had  longed-for  goals  and  hopes  of  her  own.  There 
was  a  notice  in  the  Detroit  papers  about  a  series  of  pen  and 
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ink  sketches  she  had  made.  She  was  being  taken  a  bit  seriously 
now  as  an  artist.  She  hoped  ardently  and  dreamed  of  going  to 
art  school. 

However,  she  recognized  that  such  an  ambitious  plan  was 
almost  impossible.  Appleton’s  business  was  in  great  stress,  and 
money  was  more  than  stringent.  Lizzie  was  studying  on  the 
problem  of  a  worthy  graduation  dress  for  Lucy  —  Nellie’s 
had  been  new  and  a  success,  and  her  mother  had  made  notes 
on  Nellie’s  graduation  program  of  what  every  girl  wore  so 
as  to  furnish  herself  with  ideas  later.  Lucy  was  the  smallest 
and  daintiest  of  her  girls.  She  did  not  have  Nellie’s  fine  figure 
and  regular  features,  but  her  natural  grace,  her  proper  curves, 
her  blushing  clear  skin,  her  bright  blue  eyes,  her  face  as 
changeable  in  expression  as  a  glowing  hearth  fire,  her  sense 
of  fun,  her  passion  of  sympathy  for  anyone  who  was  hurt,  the 
loveliness  of  her  innocence  and  longing  to  be  good,  and  even 
her  crusading  anger:  these  things  would  add  to  her  mother’s 
natural  pride  in  clothing  her  anew  on  the  great  day  of  her 
graduation.  Even  this  was  obviously  impossible  and  Lizzie 
and  Lucy  reconciled  themselves  to  the  idea  the  Nellie’s  dress 
would  have  to  do. 

The  year  began  with  Papa’s  purchase  of  a  new  cow,  and 
Lucy’s  agreement  to  milk  it  for  two  cents  a  day.  This  was  a 
pleasant  raise,  from  being  paid  nothing  at  all. 

It  was  a  real  hardship  second  only  to  saying  goodbye  to 
Nellie,  to  put  “Homely”  Kingsley  on  the  train  for  Saginaw 
where  he  went  to  teach  mathematics  in  the  high  school.  Of 
course  they  would  both  be  back  for  spring  vacation,  but 
“Homely”  was  her  partner  in  jokes,  and  the  pranks  and  jollity 
of  the  foursome  must  discontinue.  Allen  Jeffers,  curiously 
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enough,  was  not  nearly  so  attentive  when  “Homely”  wasn’t 
around. 

Lucy’s  social  life  grew  intense  as  the  realization  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  cessation  of  their  comradeship  dawned  on  her  and 
on  her  mates  in  the  senior  class.  In  those  days  the  end  of  high 
school  had  a  sorrow  of  parting  and  a  pride  of  achievement 
that  was  second  only  to  a  girl’s  wedding.  It  was  still  a  moot 
question  whether  to  give  women  any  education  at  all  beyond 
the  primary  level,  and  most  girls  had  a  chivalrous  sense  of 
responsibility  to  prove  themselves  able  to  learn,  in  order  to 
keep  the  gates  open  for  others.  The  result  was  that  most  of 
the  boys,  having  lesser  incentive,  were  eliminated  when  it 
came  time  to  graduate.  To  Lucy  in  particular,  it  gave  joy  to 
outdistance  boys.  “The  Idol  Book”  with  its  picture  of  girl 
babies  eaten  by  vultures  was  still  deep  in  her  heart. 

January  and  February  were  so  cold  that  the  schools  were 
closed  several  times.  Twenty  degrees  below  zero  did  provide, 
however,  lots  of  snow  and  ice.  The  boys  competed  to  take 
Lucy  riding  in  their  family  cutters.  Will  Hudson  even  drove 
a  span  and  Lucy  acquired  prestige  by  having  him  squire  her 
to  and  from  church  and  choir  practice.  During  the  bitter 
cold  they  all  sat  through  church  service  with  the  temperature 
inside  at  a  bare  thirty-two  degrees.  The  trains  “couldn’t 
hardly  go  at  all  even  with  three  engines  attached,”  the  diary 
noted.  Lucy’s  heart  was  heavy  with  pity  for  the  poor  without 
enough  coal  for  their  fires.  “The  sidewalks  were  glare  ice 
and  it  was  terrible  walking.  On  the  way  home  from  church 
Auntie  Sa  fell  flat  down.  It  was  so  funny.”  Lucy,  to  relieve 
her  suppressed  laughter,  drew  a  “perfectly  comical”  picture 
and  sent  it  to  Homer. 
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She  went  to  church  twice  on  Sunday  without  fail.  Sunday 
afternoon  the  “Young  People’s  Temperance  Society”  met, 
and  Lucy  often  arranged  the  program  and  herself  gave  read¬ 
ings  from  suitable  stories  when  a  speaker  wasn’t  available.  In 
January  the  “Young  People”  circulated  a  petition  asking  for 
instruction  in  the  schools  on  the  problems  of  alcohol.  Lucy’s 
loving  little  sisters  walked  from  house  to  house  getting  signa¬ 
tures  for  her  with  tolerable  success.  Every  Saturday  night 
Lucy  went  to  choir  practice,  which  was  held  in  the  house  of 
the  members  and  was  a  highly  social  affair.  Every  Thursday 
evening  she  went  to  prayer  meeting.  Only  once  did  she  skip 
it,  and  that  was  because  Hudson  urged  her  to  a  party  at  the 
Lyceum,  and  her  conscience  gave  her  considerable  discom¬ 
fort  for  a  day  or  two  afterward. 

In  this  way  large  groups  of  young  people  saw  each  other 
constantly.  In  addition  to  the  daily  attendance  at  school, 
there  was  a  weekly  reading  circle  that  Lucy  loved.  She  often 
proposed  the  subject  and  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  the  read¬ 
ing  aloud.  Authors  ranging  from  Bret  Harte  to  Goethe,  and 
books  including  The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World ,  Tale  of 
Tvoo  Cities ,  The  Neve  comes,  The  Virginians ,  Pendennis, 
The  Way  We  Live  Novo ,  Peg  Woffington ,  A  Noble  Life , 
Woman! s  Kingdom ,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  Romola,  Daniel 
Deronda,  Middlemarch,  T oilers  of  the  Sea,  came  on  the  read¬ 
ing-circle  agenda. 

Social  life  was  carried  on  in  high  schools  as  elsewhere  by 
the  custom  of  making  calls.  The  boys  called  daily  and  in  the 
evening,  too.  The  girls  “went  to  see”  each  other  and  also 
their  elders,  especially  their  teachers,  both  ladies  and  gentle¬ 


men. 
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When  the  girls  came  to  see  her  as  they  often  did,  for  Lucy’s 
list  of  intimates  among  the  girls  was  now  a  loving  one  al¬ 
though  not  nearly  so  large  as  Nellie’s,  she  took  them  into  the 
parlor  or  up  to  her  room  where  they  gossiped  and  giggled. 
They  made  a  habit  of  eating  supper  at  each  other’s  houses  and 
spending  the  night.  When  the  boys  came  to  see  her,  she  and 
Nellie  usually  took  them  to  the  kitchen  where  they  made 
candy  or  popcorn  balls  or  ice  cream  and  then  sat  down  and 
ate  all  of  whatever  they  had  made.  Aunty  Sa  came  often  to 
the  house  and  helped  Lucy  with  the  candy  and  Lucy  loved 
her  with  all  the  ardency  of  her  nature.  Aunty  Sa  was  working 
as  a  housekeeper  in  a  widower’s  establishment  and  Lucy  often 
went  to  spend  the  night  with  her  so  that  Aunty  would  not 
miss  being  at  home  too  much. 

After  Nellie  left,  and  although  Lucy  loved  the  constant 
intrusion  of  her  beloved  little  sisters  when  the  boys  were 
calling,  she  began  to  realize  that  the  boys  did  not  share  her 
pleasure  in  having  them  about.  She  gave  up  her  downstairs 
bedroom  where  she  loved  to  leave  the  door  ajar  after  she  had 
gone  to  bed,  so  she  could  hear  the  rumble  of  her  father’s  voice 
reading  aloud  to  her  mother.  She  devoted  a  week  of  planning, 
hard  scrubbing  and  furniture  moving  to  making  this  room 
over  into  a  library  where  she  could  talk  with  such  boys  as  she 
considered  capable  of  sensible  conversation. 

Lucy,  like  everyone  else,  wrote  regular  letters  to  relatives 
and  close  friends.  The  duties  of  correspondence  were  a  part 
of  the  social  life  of  each  day.  When  Homer  went  back  to 
Saginaw,  Lucy  and  he  exchanged  long  letters  every  week 
and  often  cards  every  day.  She  wrote  nearly  as  often  to 
Nellie  although  all  of  Nellie’s  letters  were  to  the  whole  family. 
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Lucy  was  just  a  little  hurt  that  Nellie  didn’t  write  her  pri¬ 
vately  and  it  seemed  that  she  was  becoming  daily  more  dis¬ 
tant.  Don  Kedzie,  the  brilliant  young  editor  of  the  Grand 
Haven  newspaper,  had  fallen  in  love  with  Nellie  practically 
as  soon  as  she  arrived  in  the  town  to  teach  school.  With  him 
it  was  a  single  and  lasting  love  but  after  a  few  months  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  tuberculosis  and  must  give  up  the  idea 
of  marrying  at  all.  When  tragedy  finally  brushed  its  wings 
over  her  suitor,  Nellie,  of  course,  couldn’t  remain  uncon¬ 
cerned.  Lucy  was  vaguely  disturbed  to  have  Nellie  moving 
in  a  mystery  of  unshared  sorrow.  It  made  a  woman  of  the 
older  sister  while  she  herself  was  still  caught  in  the  tempest 
of  youth. 

Lucy  wrote  regularly  also  to  Ed  and  Charlie  Fitch  and  they 
wrote  to  her  long  unburdening  letters.  The  two  brothers 
craved  to  be  oftener  with  their  cousins  in  Kalamazoo.  They 
wanted  to  go  to  college,  and  become  educated  men  which 
they  were  well  qualified  to  do.  At  this  time  they  had  definitely 
to  give  up  hope  of  such  a  thing  and  stay  in  Council  Bluffs  and 
become  earners  in  support  of  their  family.  Their  gentle  and 
distraught  mother  had  married  again.  Instead  of  providing 
her  boys  with  a  father,  she  brought  them  an  invalid  who 
shortly  became  insane  and  the  two  boys  had  to  take  him  to 
Chicago  and  be  responsible  for  his  care.  Lucy  did  not  shrink 
from  sharing  their  difficulties  and  gave  them  valiant  sym¬ 
pathy  and  understanding. 

She  also  wrote  regularly  to  her  grandparents  and  to  Aunty 
King. 

At  the  beginning  of  her  senior  year  she  received  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  family  baking.  Every  Saturday  she  made  cake, 
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cookies,  doughnuts,  and  at  least  six  loaves  of  bread.  Some¬ 
times  her  baking  turned  out  perfectly  and  sometimes  it  was 
far  otherwise. 

Her  diary  swarms  with  names  of  boys:  Burt  Smiley,  Fred 
Stone,  Martie,  Newtie,  Fletcher,  Chapin  saw  her  home,  called, 
wrote,  sent  anonymous  valentines,  taught  her  to  skate,  took 
her  for  rides,  went  on  picnics,  or  well-supervised  camping 
trips  at  the  nearby  lakes.  Mary  Higby,  Myra  Hanscomb, 
Abbie  Axtel,  Edith  Smith  were  her  classmates  and  chums. 
She  was  the  pet  of  Mrs.  Kingsley,  Mrs.  Brownell,  Mrs.  Guern¬ 
sey,  and  other  elderly  ladies  whom  she  used  to  go  and  see,  and 
read  to,  and  make  laughter  for. 

The  diary  contains  an  early  entry  that  hints  at  the  deep 
sorrow  which  bound  the  mother  and  her  five  daughters  to¬ 
gether  with  bonds  of  unbreakable  tenderness. 

“January  7  — A  very  unhappy  day  for  us  all.  Trouble  in 
the  morning  before  church.  Oh  dear!” 

That  was  as  much  as  the  close-lipped  little  Puritan  would 
say.  It  probably  means  that  Appleton’s  anger  once  again  got 
the  better  of  him  and  that  Lizzie  was  the  object  of  the  attack. 
His  gentleness  with  children  helped  him  to  control  himself 
most  of  the  time  when  the  girls  were  concerned.  But  he  was 
in  love  with  Lizzie.  He  knew  he  hadn’t  given  her  an  easy 
life  and  his  sense  of  guilt  heightened  the  increasing  tension 
between  them  beyond  his  power  of  self-control.  After  a  con¬ 
flagration  between  him  and  Lizzie,  six  pairs  of  blazing  blue 
eyes  would  be  leveled  against  him.  Slowly  he  built  these 
six  women  into  a  barrier  and  managed  at  last  to  do  the  one 
thing  in  life  he  wanted  most  to  avoid.  He  shut  himself  out¬ 
side  in  loneliness. 
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The  small  spaces  in  the  diary  reduced  Lucy’s  writing  style 
to  a  somewhat  bookkeepery  list  of  essentials.  Its  privacy 
stripped  her  of  any  desire  to  show  off.  With  an  artist’s  integ¬ 
rity  she  put  down  the  only  things  that  really  happened  in  her 
universe,  namely  the  emotions  that  exterior  events  created  in 
her. 

The  sights,  the  smells,  the  sounds,  the  cold,  the  heat,  the 
shyness,  the  rejection  of  male  insistence,  which  is  the  first 
manifestation  in  a  pure  and  selective  female  of  the  great  emo¬ 
tion  that  will  later  take  her  into  the  sure  recognition  of  her 
own  mate;  the  happy  pride  of  knowing  that  she  has  done 
well  in  school  —  all  this  and  more  are  clearly  written  be¬ 
tween  the  lines. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Ross,  superintendent  of  schools  in  South  Haven, 
came  to  Kalamazoo  in  February  to  visit  the  high  school. 
Unfortunately  he  chose  to  visit  Lucy’s  geometry  class,  the 
one  subject  in  which  she  was  hopelessly  insecure.  It  was 
probably  her  sparkling  look  which  Mr.  Ross  mistook  for 
intelligence;  anyway  he  chose  to  question  her.  “He  tried  to 
puzzle  me  but  got  very  mixed  up  himself  and  I  got  along  all 
right,  strange  to  say.”  Sadly  enough  her  triumph  was  tem¬ 
porary.  A  few  weeks  later  Papa,  Mama,  and  Aunty  Sa  all 
visited  geometry  class.  Lucy  got  up  very  confidently  to 
recite  and  disgraced  herself  utterly.  “Never  was  more  beaten 
in  my  life.”  The  following  day  she  spent  in  hating  herself  and 
cleaned  the  pantry  as  well.  In  the  next  examination  she  was 
one  of  five  in  a  class  of  sixteen  to  pass  at  all  and  she  only 
got  a  76.  As  graduation  and  the  valedictory  election  ap¬ 
proached,  the  finals  in  geometry  did  also.  She  was  nearly 
frantic  with  worry  and  study.  The  day  after  the  examination 
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in  geometry,  an  understanding  teacher  sent  her  information 
that  she  had  passed  it  with  a  grade  of  100.  She  was  wonder¬ 
fully  glad  and,  although  she  wouldn’t  say  so,  proud  and  as¬ 
tonished. 

The  facts  of  life  came  to  Lucy  in  proper  proportion  to  the 
varied  and  complex  relationships  of  a  closely  knit  community. 
One  morning  the  twenty  or  so  members  of  the  senior  class 
were  terribly  startled  by  the  announcement  of  the  marriage 
of  their  own  classmate  Anna  S.  “to  that  snip  of  a  Charles  H.” 
Anna  was  twenty-three  and  Charles  was  nineteen.  “Fools,” 
comments  Lucy.  They  had  a  class  meeting  about  it  and  found 
no  appropriate  way  to  express  their  disgust.  Indeed  there  was 
nothing  they  could  do  about  it. 

Anna’s  caper  was  freely  buzzed  over  and  then  interest 
waned,  only  to  be  dramatically  revived  in  May  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Anna  had  become  a  mother.  The  whole 
class  felt  their  disgrace  bitterly.  They  had  shielded  Anna  as 
well  as  they  could  by  saying  she  was  a  good  girl,  only  silly. 
The  birth  of  a  child  made  Anna  definitely  “bad”  and  gave  the 
lie  to  the  senior  class  which  hurt  even  more. 

As  early  as  March  Lucy  began  to  consider  what  she  would 
write  for  her  graduation  essay.  Everyone  who  finally  passed 
his  work  and  achieved  graduation  wrote  an  essay  and  read  it 
at  the  graduation  exercises.  All  the  students,  faculty,  school 
board,  parents  and  townsfolk  attended.  The  representatives 
of  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  and  the  Weekly  News  reported  the 
affair  and  even  the  Detroit  papers  sometimes  “copied.”  Al¬ 
ways  in  the  back  of  Lucy’s  mind  was  the  knowledge  of  Nel¬ 
lie’s  success.  Her  own  certainty  of  being  valedictorian  was 
shadowed  by  the  inescapable  fact  that  she  would  have  to  sur- 
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vive  comparison.  She  was  “nearly  frantic”  trying  to  choose 
a  topic.  Her  constant  sketching  and  cartooning  gave  her  an 
idea  she  could  say  something  about  “Aesthetics  of  the  Ugly.” 
The  constant  excitement  of  playing  one  admirer  off  against 
another  made  her  think  it  might  be  fun  to  write  about  “The 
Proper  Sphere  of  Man”  without  being  answered  back.  A 
parallel  subject  might  be  “Foolish  Virgins.” 

Her  regular  monthly  essay  for  March  was  read  as  usual 
before  the  class.  There  were  a  few  sentences  in  it  deriding  the 
vulnerable  vanity  of  the  male  sex.  She  was  told  the  next  day 
that  the  junior  boys  were  planning  a  retort.  “Well  I  can 
stand  it,”  she  put  down  defiantly  in  the  diary. 

On  second  thought  why  not  use  the  interest  thus  provoked 
for  her  graduation  essay?  Every  paper,  every  magazine  she 
picked  up  carried  articles  and  editorials  questioning  how  much 
it  was  possible  or  useful  to  educate  females.  With  hero-wor¬ 
shiping  admiration  she  read  about  the  gallant  women  of  the 
day  who  were  fighting  to  establish  colleges  for  women,  as 
well  as  their  right  to  vote  and  their  right  to  earn  their  living 
by  a  variety  of  their  abilities.  She  knew  then  what  her  subject 
would  be  - —  a  parody  entitled  “The  Education  of  Boys.”  She 
set  to  work  on  it  at  once. 

As  the  time  for  parting  approached,  the  high  spirits  of  the 
senior  class  brought  on  much  pranking.  In  this,  too,  Lucy 
excelled. 

On  Washington’s  Birthday  her  sympathetic  father  had 
made  for  her  twenty  tiny  hatchets,  one  for  each  member  of 
the  class.  They  were  passed  around  and  autographed  and 
worn  as  pins  and  caused  stunts  in  memory  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  cherry  tree.  “It  was  stacks  of  fun.”  On  an- 
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other  day  the  senior  girls  abandoned  the  proper  way  of  doing 
their  hair  —  parted  in  the  middle,  waved  and  coiled  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  Each  girl  wore  her  hair  on  top  in  a  high 
pug.  Derision,  jeers,  defense  followed.  The  boys  circu¬ 
lated  a  petition  against  it.  There  were  even  forceful  attempts 
to  take  their  hair  down.  “It  was  simply  immense.” 

At  various  times  Lucy  got  “squelched”  in  French  class  for 
whispering.  “Drew  pictures  in  geometry  class  and  made  the 
girls  laugh.”  There  was  “a  terrible  fracas  in  French  class. 
Miss  Craig  got  mad.”  “Another  fracas  in  French  class.”  Lucy 
was  pleasantly  puffed  up  to  be  invited  to  sing  with  a  trio  of 
girls  on  the  night  of  graduation,  although  it  would  be  like 
singing  at  her  own  funeral.  She  went  to  the  institute  to  prac¬ 
tice  for  it  and  “behaved  bad  and  had  bell  rung  on  us.” 

The  roof  of  the  high  school  leaked  badly.  Lucy  circulated  a 
cartoon  of  the  students  sitting  in  class  under  umbrellas.  She 
drew  a  picture  of  Henry  Chapin  having  his  teeth  pulled.  She 
made  Charlie  Fletcher  mad  by  showing  a  very  recognizable 
sketch  of  him  whistling  in  church.  She  went  to  a  “combina¬ 
tion  party”  and  met  some  new  fellows  and  had  “terrible  fun.” 
Newtie  S.  asked  to  see  her  home.  “The  girls  think  he’ll  pro¬ 
pose  next  time!!!  Hudson  there  with  Lizzie  Karl!!  Alas  my 
hopes  are  blasted!” 

Occasionally  she  and  her  father  spent  an  evening  reading 
Horace  together.  She  drew  a  picture  of  something  in  Llorace 
and  had  lots  of  fun  with  it  and  sent  it  to  Homer. 

On  March  30  Nellie  came  home.  “March  31  Homer  came 
home.  I  was  so  amazed.” 

“April  1.  Homer  came  up.” 

“April  2.  Homer  up.” 
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“April  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  Homer  and  A.  P.  Jeffers  came  up 
both  afternoon  and  evening.” 

“April  6.  Homer  talked  with  Papa  most  of  the  evening.” 

It  came  to  be  the  last  week  in  May.  Graduation  night  was 
only  a  month  off  and  Lizzie  had  not  yet  solved  the  problem 
of  a  graduation  dress.  The  grades  had  been  published  and 
Lucy  stood  at  the  head  of  the  class,  confident  of  the  valedic¬ 
tory.  She  deserved  a  dress  of  her  own  but  it  looked  as  if  she 
would  have  to  wear  Nellie’s,  made  over. 

To  everyone’s  surprise  Appleton  came  home  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  with  an  express  package  addressed  to  Lucy.  She  opened  it 
and  found  her  grandmother’s  gossamerlike  wedding  dress 
packed  away  after  she  had  worn  it  at  her  golden  wedding,  and 
sent  now  for  her  namesake  to  graduate  in. 

Lizzie  set  to  work  at  once  to  wash  and  lightly  starch  the 
fifty-year-old  cobweb.  She  remade  it  for  Lucy  over  pink 
with  ruffled  neck  and  sleeves.  There  would  be  real  pink 
roses  at  the  bust,  a  white  fan  (sent  from  Council  Bluffs  by  a 
wistful  Charlie  Fitch  who  wanted  to  bring  his  gift  in  person), 
white  kid  gloves,  and  Lizzie’s  great-grandmother’s  gold  beads. 

“Do  you  think,”  Lizzie  demanded  happily  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  “that  she  will  look  as  if  she  came  out  of  the  ark?” 

Then  came  the  day  for  voting  the  valedictory.  It  was  so 
sure  to  go  to  Lucy,  that  Appleton  and  Lizzie  broke  their  long 
silence  and  told  her  happily  of  the  family  pact  of  the  year 
before  which  made  her  chance  of  going  to  Art  School  con¬ 
tingent  on  her  being  valedictorian.  She  was  beside  herself  with 
joy,  and  more  than  a  little  cocky. 

The  next  morning  the  faculty  decision  was  announced  at 
school.  The  honor  had  been  awarded  to  Myra  Hanscomb. 
Everyone  was  dumbfounded. 
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Lucy  was  crushed,  and  the  heartbreak  of  Appleton  and 
Lizzie  was  as  personal  as  her  own.  There  was  no  knowing 
whether  Aunt  Howe  and  Aunty  King  would  feel  like  helping 
now.  Myra  was  three  years  older  than  Lucy  and  hadn’t  even 
passed  geometry.  Lizzie,  in  comforting  her,  reminded  her 
that  Myra  had  been  ill,  and  in  family  sorrow  and  was  in  sum 
“  a  lovely  Christian  girl.”  Mr.  Tufts,  the  principal,  was  ob¬ 
viously  unhappy  about  it  too.  He  told  Appleton  that  Lucy 
should  have  had  the  award  but  the  faculty  couldn’t  agree  that 
the  same  family  should  have  it  two  years  in  succession.  Lucy 
took  it  bravely,  and  was  generous  as  she  usually  was  in  battle. 
But  it  was  a  bit  pitiful  to  hear  the  warrior  daughter  protest 
that  it  was  too  bad  that  just  because  she  had  a  smart  sister,  she 
couldn’t  be  smart  too.  If  anyone  wondered  whether  Miss 
Craig,  in  casting  her  vote  at  faculty  meeting,  had  borne  in 
mind  the  “terrible  fracases  in  French  class”  or  some  of  Lucy’s 
other  pranks,  no  one  mentioned  it. 

The  fateful  evening  of  graduation  came  steadily  closer. 
The  feeling  that  it  was  the  end  of  their  school  days  accelerated 
the  gaiety  of  the  young  people.  The  downstairs  library  was 
more  than  ever  useful  for  receiving  calls  from  the  boys  and 
especially  from  Fred  Stone  who  “was  very  nice  and  can  talk 
sense  which  is  uncommon  in  boys”!  Hudson  came  in  one 
night  after  seeing  her  home  from  evening  church  and  wanted 
to  know  if  it  was  all  right  for  him  to  continue  coming  to  see 
her.  She  made  him  sit  right  down  and  tell  her  exactly  what  he 
meant  by  the  question.  “It  seems  he  didn’t  mean  much  of  any¬ 
thing.  He  is  a  goose,”  summarized  Lucy  scornfully. 

The  twenty  or  more  swains  on  her  active  list  were  kept 
revolving  with  consummate  skill.  Lucy’s  clearness  of  feeling 
gave  her  a  dashing  courage  in  dealing  with  them.  The  power 
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of  utter  femininity  released  itself  in  continuous  rejection. 
Her  desires  were  unfocused,  awaiting  womanhood,  and  con¬ 
fident  welcome  to  someone  who  was  lurking  in  the  shadowy 
future. 

In  the  first  heady  excitement  of  finding  out  what  she  could 
do  to  emotionally  vulnerable  boys,  she  was  as  unaware  of 
inflicting  pain  and  as  indifferent  to  it  as  a  fisherman  who  pulls 
a  gamely  fighting  trout  out  of  the  stream.  It  was  a  shock  to 
her  to  find  out  what  her  irresponsible  provocations  could  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  way  of  misery.  One  of  the  Kalamazoo  boys  who 
followed  her  at  a  distance  wrote  in  desperation  to  Lizzie, 
begging  her  to  help  him  find  favor  in  Lucy’s  sight.  He  was 
afraid  to  approach  her  although  he  thought  only  of  her. 
Knowing  that  Lucy’s  heart  was  quickly  tender  despite  her 
coquetry,  Lizzie  showed  her  the  letter  in  an  effort  to  arouse  a 
little  sense  of  responsibility.  Lucy  was  “completely  over¬ 
come  by  surprise  and  some  other  things.  It’s  perfectly  horri¬ 
ble.  I  feel  as  though  I  had  done  something  wrong  and  hadn’t 
told  Mama  as  Hattie  says.” 

She  did  everything  to  the  boys  that  made  them  miserable, 
but  avoided  doing  the  one  thing  they  wouldn’t  have  forgiven 
her  for.  She  never  for  one  moment  ceased  to  be  aware  of 
them.  She  was  captivating,  she  was  untouchable,  and  she  was 
such  fun. 

With  excitement  and  assurance  she  awaited  the  evening 
when  she  would  surprise  the  whole  male  sex  even  further  by 
reading  her  essay  on  “The  Education  of  Boys.” 

“June  15  —  One  week  from  tonight!  Ugh!” 

“June  18  —  last  recitation  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  write 
succeeded  or  failed  on  next  Friday’s  page.” 
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“June  22  —  The  exercises  passed  off  well.  I  was  not  fright¬ 
ened  a  bit.  They  say  I  did  as  well  as  the  best.  They  inter¬ 
rupted  me  to  clap  more  than  once.  I  have  succeeded.  Hooray! 
My  flowers  are  lovely.  The  flower  boy  said  I  had  the  most  of 
all.” 

The  Kalamazoo  newspapers  reported  that  Miss  Lucy  A. 
Fitch  on  the  theme  “The  Education  of  Boys’’  presented  a 
remarkably  brilliant  and  original  view  of  that  subject  which 
was  received  with  marked  applause.  Miss  Fitch  said,  in  part, 
“Men  seem  only  to  require  of  women  absolute  perfection 
.  .  .  She  was  not  willing  to  admit  that  boys  were  inferior  to 
girls  ...  Yet  if  girls  should  reach  that  standard,  where  are 
the  men  who  would  be  worthy  of  them?  . . .  On  the  same  plan 
that  newspaper  articles  urged  the  education  of  women  she 
urged  men  ‘to  rise  up  and  improve  themselves  if  we  are  to 
fulfill  the  scripture  and  be  not  unequally  yoked.’  ” 
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s  if  to  continue  the  exhilaration  of  success,  P.  T.  Barnum 


L  X  arrived  in  town  the  morning  after  Lucy’s  graduation.  A 
thrilling  circus  parade  occupied  the  streets  and  the  whole 
family  watched  it. 

On  coming  home  they  found  a  telegram  for  Appleton  with 
news  in  it  of  another  sort  of  ending.  Grandfather  Fitch  had 
only  a  few  days  before  he  must  take  final  leave  of  his  well- 
lived  earthly  life.  Appleton,  Lizzie,  Aunty  Sa  and  seven-year- 
old  Hattie  were  prepared  for  the  journey  and  put  on  the  nine 
o’clock  train  that  night  for  Hopkinton. 

Nellie  and  Lucy  were  left  in  charge  of  Florence  and  Grace 
and  the  quiet  house.  Lucy  loved  her  grandfather  and  she 
partook  of  the  solemn  waiting  that  was  the  atmosphere  of 
Elmwood  at  that  time  with  psychic  sensitivity.  She  went  the 
next  day,  unwillingly,  to  “a  horrible  picnic  at  Gull  Lake  and 
had  a  horrible  time.”  Her  star  part  in  the  family  was  definitely 
and  suddenly  ended  but  she  didn’t  mind  too  much.  Word 
came  that  Grandpa  was  gone.  “He  was  happy  and  eager  to 
go  but  I  haven’t  any  grandpa  now.” 

Then  with  the  delight  of  sunshine  after  shadow,  her  mood 
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changed.  Homer  came  home  and  fun  began.  He  arrived  on 
June  29  at  three  o’clock,  and  came  over  with  Allen  Jeffers 
and  to  spend  the  evening  and  they  had  lots  of  fun.  It  was 
Nellie’s  week  to  cook  and  cater  for  the  four  sisters,  so  there 
were  proper  goodies  in  the  pantry.  However,  to  gild  the 
evening  further,  Lucy  and  Jeffers  went  to  the  grocery  and 
bought  caramels.  They  also  bought  a  soft  brown  cake  of 
laundry  soap  and  cut  it  into  squares  to  augment  the  supply 
of  caramels  and  slipped  them  into  the  same  bag.  On  returning 
they  passed  the  bag  to  Homer  and  Nellie  who  were  sitting 
under  the  trees  in  the  hammock  in  the  late  June  dusk!  After 
things  quieted  down  again,  they  sang  song  after  song  and 
the  hymns  they  knew  so  well  until  the  stars  came  out. 

“Homer  and  Jeffers  and  two  men  from  Ann  Arbor  said 
they  were  coming  over  the  next  evening.  They  did.  Made 
ice  cream,  ate  it  all,  and  had  an  immense  time.” 

The  day  Lucy  was  eighteen  years  old  was  also  the  day  that 
began  her  turn  at  housekeeping.  Efficient  Nellie  turned  every¬ 
thing  over  to  her  in  order,  and  with  a  nice  lot  of  food  “cooked 
ahead.” 

But  Saturday  inevitably  came  and  with  it  Lucy’s  usual  job  of 
baking.  Her  method  of  following  recipes  was  always  inspira¬ 
tional,  so  when  she  found  she  had  only  one  yeast  cake  for  six 
loaves  of  bread,  she  decided  she  would  go  ahead  with  it  any¬ 
way.  She  mixed  and  set  the  dough  in  a  big  pan  for  the  first 
rising,  and  left  it  a  little  too  near  the  stove.  She  then  went 
off  and  forgot  it.  Hurrying  back  anxiously,  she  found  that 
the  dough  had  “risen”  to  the  dimensions  of  a  small  feather 
bed.  Still  trusting  to  luck  she  emptied  it  on  the  bread  board 
for  kneading.  It  was  like  a  nightmare  trying  to  keep  the 
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foamy  dough  from  leaving  the  table  on  the  side  opposite  the 
one  in  which  her  small  fists  were  buried.  By  adding  and 
adding  flour  she  brought  it  under  control  and  made  it  into 
loaves;  thirteen  of  them!!  She  put  these  to  rise  the  second 
time,  but  the  fury  of  the  one  aged  cake  of  yeast  was  spent 
Nothing  happened  and  nothing  happened.  Lucy  sat  up  while 
the  household  slept.  Eventually  she  built  the  oven  fire  up 
again  and  put  the  loaves  in  to  bake.  At  quarter  past  one 
she  took  the  loaves  out  and  went  wearily  to  bed.  The 
next  day  at  Sunday  dinner  she  sliced  and  served  some  of  it.  In 
the  bright  light  of  noon,  the  slices  looked  like  a  cracked  con¬ 
crete  sidewalk.  Her  sisters  refused  to  eat  it,  and  the  younger 
ones  laughed  till  they  cried  as  Lucy  made  a  story  out  of  the 
fiasco.  Nellie’s  face  was  a  study  as  she  put  her  piece  of  bread 
aside.  The  young  ones  washed  the  dishes,  and  Lucy  slept  all 
afternoon  to  recover  from  her  vigil. 

In  the  evening,  to  no  one’s  surprise,  Homer  and  Jeffers 
dropped  in.  Lucy  waited  until  after  dark,  and  served  ice 
cream  with  the  bread  buttered  and  sprinkled  with  sugar. 
There  was  not  a  slice  left  on  the  big  platter  when  she  carried 
it  back  into  the  house,  and  she  muttered  to  Nellie  that  she 
guessed  her  bread  wasn’t  so  bad  after  all. 

The  next  morning  her  shrieking  little  sisters  called  her  and 
everyone  else  to  come  to  the  back  fence  and  look  into  the 
vacant  lot.  There  in  the  tall  grass  were  all  those  slices  of 
bread,  tossed  by  someone  with  an  accurate  aim. 

At  about  this  time  Papa  came  home,  and  worked  days  and 
nights  in  his  shop,  so  they  saw  little  of  him.  And  finally  after 
seven  long  weeks  Mama  came  home  with  Hattie,  and  the  five 
daughters  followed  her  into  her  bedroom  and  lay  on  the 
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floor  nearly  all  that  day  and  talked  and  talked  and  eased 
themselves  of  the  weeks  of  missing  her.  They  talked  steadily 
all  the  next  day,  too.  Lizzie,  sitting  in  the  low  rocking  chair 
by  her  sewing  table,  watched  her  five  girls  spread  about  on 
the  gay  braided  rug  she  and  Father  Bennett  had  put  together 
in  Maples,  and  thought  how  lovely  they  were.  Lucy  especially 
was  deeply  absorbed  in  the  talk,  and  her  mother  was  aware  of 
the  agonizing  effort  she  was  making  to  hold  back  the  ques¬ 
tions  she  wanted  to  ask  her  about  her  own  future.  Lizzie  did 
not  wait  long  to  give  the  news  that  during  the  gathering  of 
the  family  in  farewell  to  Grandfather,  the  influence  of  his 
gentle  spirit  had  been  to  warm  and  strengthen  the  loyalty  of 
each  to  each  with  even  greater  affection  than  was  usual  at 
such  times.  Aunt  Howe  and  Cousin  Hattie  had  of  their  own 
accord  suggested  to  Appleton  and  Lizzie  that  even  though 
Lucy  had  failed  to  get  the  valedictory,  she  be  sent  to  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  anyway.  They  renewed  their 
offer  to  give  her  a  home  with  them  in  Weymouth  and  also 
provide  her  with  daily  carfare  in  to  the  city.  This  was 
thrilling  and  wonderful  but  there  was  still  an  unavailable  sum 
of  money  needed  for  clothes,  tuition,  books  and  train  fare. 

During  the  weeks  that  Lizzie  had  stayed  on  at  Elmwood 
to  comfort  her  widowed  mother-in-law,  she  had  found  time 
to  visit  at  Weymouth  and  make  careful  plans.  More  money 
was  needed  than  Appleton  thought  was  in  sight.  At  the 
end  of  the  long  two  days  of  talk  Nellie  took  the  final  step 
that  made  Lucy’s  going  a  certainty.  She  announced  there  was 
a  place  for  a  teacher  at  the  new  Lovell  School  in  Kalamazoo. 
She  would  take  the  job  and  stay  at  home  to  help  by  sharing 
her  $320  a  year  salary  with  the  family. 
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That  decided  it.  Lucy  was  to  be  one  of  the  few  girls  in  the 
United  States  of  America  to  continue  her  education  beyond 
high  school.  It  was  more  than  wonderful.  Kneeling  beside 
her  mother’s  chair  in  grateful  tears  she  pledged  her  whole 
being  to  the  job  of  doing  well.  She  promised  to  pray  daily  that 
she  would  be  able  to  make  them  proud  of  her.  She  would 
give  back  to  them  in  one  way  or  another  what  they  were 
giving  her.  Then  her  throat  hardened  into  a  lump  of  pain. 
She  remembered  she  would  be  going  away.  She  would  be 
leaving  Mama  and  the  girls  and  Papa  and  Aunty  Sa. 

The  next  Sunday  at  church  she  fainted  just  as  the  services 
ended.  They  carried  her  out  and  “festooned”  her  on  the 
church  steps,  and  put  water  on  her  head,  and  sent  her  home 
in  a  carriage.  Luckily  she  did  not  entirely  lose  consciousness, 
and  could  be  aware  that  she  was  a  dramatic  figure.  She  was 
honest  enough  to  admit  she  enjoyed  that  part  of  it. 

Since  Nellie  was  to  be  at  home  for  the  coming  year,  Papa 
and  Mama  and  Nellie  and  Lucy  went  the  next  day  to  buy 
a  greatly  needed  set  of  bedroom  furniture  for  her  room. 
They  found  one  they  liked,  but  selected  a  cheaper  one  that 
would  do.  When  the  furniture  was  finally  delivered  it  was 
discovered  that  Appleton  had  gone  back  the  next  day  and 
ordered  the  better  set  as  a  surprise  for  his  oldest  daughter, 
and  as  unspoken  thanks  for  the  help  she  was  giving  him. 

The  days  whirled  by  after  that.  There  were  final  picnics 
with  the  foursome.  There  were  parties  and  goodbye  presents. 
It  seemed  as  if  everyone  in  town  came  to  make  a  goodbye  call. 
Lizzie  and  Lucy  bought  thriftily  a  wardrobe  to  last  all  year. 
As  the  day  for  her  leaving  came  closer  she  felt  more  and  more 
“puny.”  At  seven  in  the  morning  of  September  19  her  fam- 
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ily  and  thirteen  others  put  her  on  the  train  for  Boston.  The 
last  faces  she  saw  in  the  crowd  as  the  train  left  were  the  tear- 
stained  and  adoring  ones  of  Gracie  and  Hattie  who  wept 
because  they  were  losing  their  playmate  and  champion. 

Her  journey  east  was  accounted  for  hour  by  hour  in  her 
first  letter  home.  At  Detroit  a  young  man  who  turned  out  to 
be  the  nephew  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  attached  himself  to  her. 
She  had  a  panicky  feeling  that  she  shouldn’t,  but  she  did  enjoy 
talking  with  him.  When  she  left  the  train  at  Rochester  to 
spend  the  night  at  Aunty  King’s  house,  there  was  no  one  to 
meet  her.  In  the  flurry  of  darkness  and  rain,  Mr.  Grant  found 
a  cab,  and  sent  her  on  her  way.  In  dismissing  the  cab  she  re¬ 
alized  she  hadn’t  paid  for  it,  and  had  done  something  tantamount 
to  accepting  money  from  a  strange  man.  The  moral  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  in  the  Victorian  code  gave  her  a  wakeful  night  of 
worry.  Continuing  her  journey,  she  was  smiled  at,  winked  at, 
and  special  favors  were  done  for  her.  The  clerk  at  the  ticket 
office  whispered  audibly  about  that  “short  girl  with  the  pretty 
face.” 

At  Worcester,  where  she  again  stopped  to  spend  the  night 
at  Uncle  Leonard  Fitch’s  house,  she  was  taken  to  a  party  by 
her  cousins  and  was  asked  to  dance  and  play  cards.  She  re¬ 
fused,  of  course.  She  had  never  done  either  and  never  would. 

Like  all  her  letters,  this  first  one  was  sweet  with  earnestness 
to  be  good  and  to  behave  according  to  Christian  principles  as 
she  had  been  taught  to  do. 

What  she  had  written,  however,  caused  Appleton’s  heart  to 
constrict  a  bit;  he  wondered  whether  the  “descent  into  Hell” 
was  opening  for  his  daughter  Lucy.  Underneath  his  thoughts 
were  the  scars  of  his  own  battle  to  keep  the  meditations  of  his 
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heart  free  of  bondage  to  desire.  Being  a  sensitive  idealistic 
Puritan,  he  had  spent  hours  of  terror,  fighting  against  the 
force  of  fleshly  longing. 

In  nameless  fear  he  sat  down  to  compose  a  long  message  to 
Lucy  which  was  to  guide  and  keep  her  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
It  took  nearly  two  months  of  the  few  leisure  moments  he  could 
achieve,  late  in  the  evening,  to  finish  what  was  in  substance  a 
6000-word  sermon  of  Calvinist  severity,  as  well  as  a  brilliant 
analysis  of  the  pervading  power  of  woman  as  a  man  views  it. 
Lucy  read  it  and  kept  it  but  it  did  not  help  her  toward  peace 
of  mind. 

He  began  the  letter  with  a  picture  of  what  each  of  her 
sisters  was  giving  her  mind  to  on  that  evening  and  of  “Mama 
practicing  her  usual  role  with  the  children,  and  she  can  play 
it  as  well  as  Liszt  or  Beethoven.” 

With  guarded  praise  for  the  pleasure  caused  by  her  letters, 
since  she  had  apparently  learned  what  the  elder  Weller  said 
“was  the  great  art  o’  letter  writin’,”  he  proceeded  to  a  subject 
“that  it  is  full  time  for  me  to  be  explicit  about.  You  write 
about  people  staring  at  you  and  sometimes  winking,  and 
speaking  to  you  on  the  street.  It  will  not  be  long  till  you  arrive 
at  some  conclusions  about  the  meaning  of  it.”  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  she  is  probably  aware  that  she  gets  more  of  this  sort 
of  treatment  than  her  girl  acquaintances.  She  has  perhaps 
already  decided  that  she  is  more  beautiful  and  engaging  than 
they.  “This  conclusion  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  Beauty 
confers  a  great  power,  but  it  is  the  power  of  dynamite  or  the 
volcano,  rather  than  of  sun  and  rain.” 

Appleton  presented  an  account  of  Lucy’s  forebears  on  her 
mother’s  side  to  prove  that  her  amount  of  power  was  nothing 
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she  should  have  any  credit  for.  It  was  an  inheritance  of  which 
she  was  merely  a  trustee. 


And  now  if  yon  find  yourself  winked  at ,  you  may  keep 
constantly  in  mind  that  your  power  is  by  no  means  the  best 
or  true  basis  of  happiness,  but  may  make  or  mar  the  lives  of 
more  than  two  people  as  related  to  marriage  and  the  home . 
And  for  the  use  of  which  God  will  most  assuredly  hold  you 
responsible. 

If  you  see  this  power  to  “ ?nash ”  the  clerks  and  “ nephews ” 
whom  you  meet  on  the  train  you  will  get  your  fill  of  nods  and 
winks  and  wreathed  smiles  and  quite  likely  an  insult  once  in 
a  while.  If  you  use  it  to  inveigle  young  men  to  spend  money 
on  you,  hoping  to  buy  special  favors  in  return,  when  you 
know  you  must  say  them  nay  —  you  will  be  paid  in  your  own 
coin  —  Beware  and  be  honest.  If  you  use  this  power  to  win 
a  husband  and  he  marries  you  under  the  glamour  of  its  force, 
he  will  have  no  more  conception  of  your  character  than 
Circe’s  victims  had  of  hers. 


Appleton  gave  a  long  and  withering  account  of  the  things 
a  husband  would  find  out  about  Lucy  if  she  didn’t  see  the 
folly  of  capturing  a  prisoner  without  being  able  to  forge 
chains  strong  enough  to  hold  him.  Lucy’s  many  many  sins 
of  housekeeping;  the  quarrels  her  impulsive  hot-tempered 
chivalry  involved  her  in;  these  things  Appleton  recounted 
with  anxiety.  Her  ability  to  cook  but  not  to  cater;  to  put  a 
room  in  order  but  not  to  keep  it  so;  to  buy  but  not  to  take  com¬ 
petent  charge  of  money,  would  drive  away  a  husband  she  had 
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won  because  she  was  “so  bewitching  as  a  girl,  and  that  was  all 
she  was.” 

But  if  on  the  contrary  you  use  the  power  sparingly ,  and 
save  it  up  till  after  marriage ,  your  husband  will  read  the  last 
two  chapters  of  Proverbs  with  an  appreciation  of  which  you 
have  no  conception ,  being  a  woman. 

I  look  to  see  you  stand  by  your  Christian  principles  and 
your  training  and  be  a  Puritan  maiden  as  good  as  Rose  Stand- 
ish  and  any  of  the  rest;  and  succeed ,  not  by  virtue  of  a  clear 
skin  and  a  roly-poly  form  merely ,  but  by  the  same  maidenly 
dignity  that  made  them  the  mothers  of  a  race  of  kings. 

So  much  for  winks. 

Appleton  turned  then  to  more  specific  advice.  She  must  find 
the  hobby  of  each  of  her  teachers  and  take  a  good  ride  on  it, 
in  order  to  gain  the  best  of  his  ability  to  teach. 

Business  failures  were  increasing.  She  must  face  with  him 
his  financial  hazards  and  watch  expenses. 

He  analyzed  her  accounts  and  set  up  a  bookkeeping  page 
for  her. 

He  asked  her  for  a  list  of  all  her  correspondents  with  an 
estimate  of  how  often  and  how  much  she  wrote  to  each  one. 
The  sight  of  this  list  would  help  her  not  waste  her  time  on 
letters.  “There  is  one  correspondent  you  do  not  want  to  forget. 
It  isn’t  Homer,  nor  Mary  P.,  nor  Edith  S.,  nor  the  Bridges 
girl  —  nor  —  well  —  it  is  your  father.” 

Poor  Appleton  —  how  right  he  was!  How  deeply  he 
loved  his  children  and  how  painstakingly  he  served  them! 
How  unsparingly  he  gave  everything  he  was  and  had!  His 
children  in  return  gave  him  the  exact  obedience  he  required, 
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but  on  account  of  the  burden  of  his  despair  and  the  cruelty 
of  his  anger,  they  gave  it,  not  with  the  love  he  longed  for,  but 
in  order  to  placate  him. 

Poor  Lucy  too!  She  was  in  many  ways  her  father’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  but  with  her  mother’s  capacity  to  forgive  and  comfort. 
That  all  her  many  misdeeds,  for  which  she  had  already  so 
much  remorse,  should  be  remembered  and  written  down! 

The  night  she  found  the  letter  waiting  for  her  on  Aunt 
Howe’s  table  she  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

The  letter  had  little  effect  on  her  behavior  which  was  strictly 
circumspect  anyway.  She  didn’t  need  to  allow  young  men 
any  liberties,  for  she  could  interest  them  without  that.  But 
it  did  give  her  a  delighted  alibi  for  helplessness  in  regard 
to  the  “power”  she  had  inherited.  If  it  were  true  that  she  had 
this  thing,  then  she  really  couldn’t  be  held  responsible  for 
what  happened  to  the  lads  who  followed  after  her.  This  was 
not  the  effect  her  father  wanted  to  produce. 

As  soon  as  she  was  safely  settled  in  Weymouth  in  the 
lovely  gray  stone  house  that  “Uncle  Doctor”  had  built  for 
Aunt  Howe  when  they  married,  she  took  her  first  trip  into 
Boston.  “Got  lost.  Found  myself  again.  Cried.”  She  gradu¬ 
ally  got  courage  to  explore  Boston  a  bit  by  herself.  “Worked 
all  the  first  week  of  Art  School  on  a  drawing  of  a  lotus  flower 
and  got  so  sick  of  it.” 

New  experiences  flooded  her  thinking  and  subtle  changes 
in  her  point  of  view  took  place.  Lectures  by  Mr.  Longfellow 
on  anatomy  and  by  Mr.  Crowninshield  on  perspective  began 
to  excite  her.  After  the  third  week  Mr.  Longfellow  used  a 
living  model  to  demonstrate  his  talks.  “Was  scared  at  first,” 
admitted  Lucy.  For  the  first  time  she  was  sickened  by  the 
sight  of  a  drunken  woman  on  the  train  being  taken  home  by 
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her  husband.  Her  first  long  letter  from  her  mother  came  and 
she  slept  with  it  under  her  pillow.  Answering  it  the  next  day 
in  a  letter  marked  “private  to  Mama”  she  wanted  Mama  to 
tell  her  honestly  if  she  had  a  conceited  character.  One  of  the 
girls  in  the  Weymouth  Church,  where  Lucy  was  going 
through  another  newcomer  ordeal,  had  said  so.  “How  can 
anyone  say  so  when  I  know  I  have  so  many  faults?”  Lucy 
asked  humbly.  “And  why  doesn’t  Nellie  write  to  me?”  she 
demanded  further.  “I  did  better  for  her  when  she  was  at 
Grand  Haven.  Does  anyone  ask  about  me?  Nellie  can’t  take 
all  my  beaux  away,  can  she,  Mama.  Is  it  fair?” 

In  December  her  mother’s  letters  told  her  a  piece  of  news 
that  took  her  completely  by  surprise.  Homer  had  asked 
Appleton  and  Lizzie  for  the  hand  of  their  daughter;  their 
daughter  Nellie!  Lucy’s  diary  records  that  she  felt  used  up 
all  day. 

By  this  time,  however,  she  was  finding  her  way  about  at 
art  school  in  a  world  of  wonders;  new  friends  and  new  beaux. 
On  second  thought  she  was  genuinely  delighted  that  Homer 
and  Nellie  were  entering  a  marriage  that  was  obviously  des¬ 
tined  to  succeed,  although  later  she  found  out  something  that 
she  never  did  get  over  being  mad  about.  Homer  had  needed 
help  in  laying  siege  to  Nellie’s  heart,  aching  then  for  the 
tragedy  that  had  overtaken  the  brilliant  young  editor  of  the 
Grand  Haven  Weekly ,  who  loved  her  and  could  never  marry. 
So  he  and  Jeffers  had  made  a  gentleman’s  agreement  that 
Jeffers  would  keep  Lucy  out  of  the  way  as  much  as  possible. 
This  Jeffers  had  done  with  such  loyal  enthusiasm  that  Lucy 
never  even  suspected.  It  was  a  blow  to  her  ego,  but  it  was 
sort  of  a  good  joke,  too. 


WEYMOUTH 

1  8  8  3  -  1  8  8  4 


For  Lucy,  life  in  the  fine  old  gray  stone  house  at  Wey¬ 
mouth  was  as  great  a  change  from  life  at  home  as  studying 
at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  differed  from  lessons  at 
Kalamazoo  High  School.  Her  intense  gratitude  to  Aunt 
Howe  and  Cousin  Hattie  for  putting  up  the  first  stakes  in  the 
gamble  of  her  education  kept  her  eager  to  please  and  con¬ 
tribute  her  generous  share  to  running  the  Weymouth  home. 
In  contrast  to  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  family  on  West 
Street,  the  Weymouth  home  was  static  in  power.  The  mi¬ 
grating  Fitch  family  made  warmth  and  shelter  wherever  night 
overtook  them  so  to  speak.  The  Weymouth  house  had  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  since  its  establishment  fifty  years  before. 

The  big  drawing  room  was  crowded  with  heirloom  furni¬ 
ture  and  was  kept  closed  behind  its  two  pairs  of  paneled  dou¬ 
ble  doors  during  the  time  that  Lucy  lived  there.  Aunt  Howe 
observed  her  widowhood  by  denying  herself  all  formal  en¬ 
tertaining  and  when  the  drawing  room  doors  were  opened 
once  a  month  to  air  and  clean  the  room,  Lucy  felt  choked  by 
the  musty  odor  of  it. 

The  small  sitting  room  across  the  hall  was  warm  and  full  of 
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things.  The  long  mahogany  dining  table  in  the  room  beyond 
that  had  cushions  against  its  carved  legs  lest  the  family  kick 
and  scar  them  in  drawing  to.  On  this  table  Florinda,  the 
family  retainer,  set  a  lighted  kerosene  lamp,  its  translucent 
shade  fringed  with  pendant  crystals,  at  exactly  quarter  be¬ 
fore  seven  on  every  winter  weekday  morning.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  Aunt  Howe  and  Cousin  Hattie  and  Lucy  could  be 
heard  coming  downstairs.  Simultaneously  they  sat  down  to  a 
breakfast  of  cold  muffins  and  hot  tea.  In  fifteen  minutes  or 
thereabouts  Lucy  got  to  her  feet  and  hurriedly  gathered  the 
edible  remains  of  breakfast  for  her  school  lunch,  adding  to 
it  doughnuts  or  cold  pie  or  pieces  of  cheese  according  to  what 
Florinda  suggested.  These  she  put  in  a  tin  box  and  strapped 
it  to  her  schoolbooks  while  she  said  her  merry  or  saucy  or 
reluctant  goodbyes.  She  usually  left  just  as  Florinda  brought 
in  the  dishpan  full  of  hot  water,  and  a  rinsing  pan,  and  put 
them  before  Aunt  Howe,  who  sat  at  her  place  and  washed 
the  china  and  silver  after  every  meal.  Each  piece  was  then 
put  back  in  the  cupboards  by  Cousin  Hattie,  and  the  service 
was  still  unnicked  and  beautiful  after  fifty  years  of  use. 

The  dining  table  was  often  the  theater  of  major  household 
undertakings.  At  the  end  of  May,  for  instance,  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  an  annual  appointment  with  the  wife  of  the  minister 
of  the  Weymouth  Congregation.  No  one  in  the  parish  could 
fold  a  coat  as  well  as  she.  The  three  winter  coats  of  the  three 
women  of  the  house,  and  Lucy’s  too  when  she  was  there,  after 
being  brushed  and  aired  and  cleaned  by  Florinda,  were  laid 
one  by  one  on  the  table  and  folded  and  wrapped  in  paper  with 
such  skill  that  they  emerged  unwrinkled  and  unchewed  by 
moths  on  the  following  October  first. 
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All  meals  were  served  upon  it.  When  the  family  sat  there, 
the  talk  was  sensible  and  kind  but  no  superfluous  words  were 
said.  The  local  news  of  Weymouth  was  exchanged.  Cousin 
Hattie  informed  herself  about  every  detail  of  Lucy’s  day  in 
Boston.  Florinda,  sitting  at  Aunt  Howe’s  left  so  that  she 
could  get  quickly  to  the  kitchen,  laid  down  the  law  about 
what  needed  to  be  done  in  the  house. 

Vivid  as  Lucy’s  visual  memory  was,  she  never  could  be 
sure  enough  what  Aunt  Howe  looked  like  to  draw  her  face. 
She  was  an  abstraction  of  dignity  and  quiet  certainty.  With 
Puritan  strength  she  stood  at  the  barricades,  defending  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  feeding  his  sheep.  No  distant  kinfolk 
and  no  one  in  Weymouth  went  long  in  want  after  the  Howes 
heard  about  it.  She  acknowledged  God  by  the  purity  of  her 
personal  life,  and  made  the  admissions  that  placed  her  among 
the  saved.  To  Lucy  she  was  like  a  disembodied  spirit  living 
already  with  Uncle  Doctor  among  the  “elect.” 

Cousin  Hattie  was  different.  Although  it  was  long  past  the 
time  for  her  to  be  married,  it  was  clear  she  would  not  leave 
home  while  her  mother  lived.  She  was  tall  and  spare  and 
simply  dressed,  although  she  carried  easily  the  elegance  of 
rich  family  jewels  when  she  visited  friends  in  Boston.  Her 
abundant  brown  hair  was  held  close  to  her  head  by  a  velvet 
band.  Her  profile  was  aquiline. 

But  Florinda!  There  was  a  contrast!  A  fiery  tyrant  who 
ruled  them!  She  came  originally  to  Aunt  Howe  as  a  hired 
girl  when  Cousin  Hattie  was  a  child,  and  had  served  them 
unceasingly  since  then  in  every  capacity  of  the  household. 
The  three  women  were  bound  together  by  ties  of  love  and 
duty.  The  deep  respect  Lucy  had  for  her  aunt  and  cousin 
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did  not  extend  to  Florinda,  with  whom  she  entered  into  com¬ 
bat  almost  from  the  day  of  her  arrival.  Florinda,  for  instance, 
insisted  on  keeping  the  human  skeleton  belonging  to  Uncle 
Doctor  in  the  eave  closet  opening  off  Lucy’s  room  on  the 
third  floor.  She  always  pulled  out  the  bag  containing  it  and 
left  it  anywhere  around  during  frequent  bouts  of  houseclean¬ 
ing.  Whenever  it  was  left  across  the  foot  of  Lucy’s  bed  there 
were  battles  concerning  it. 

Lucy  wrote  home  her  complaints  of  Florinda  as  she  wrote 
about  every  detail  of  her  life  and  while  she  was  in  Boston, 
Florinda  went  through  her  desk  and  read  the  letters  and  the 
replies.  It  was  a  matter  of  honor  and  breeding  with  Lucy 
not  to  pry  into  anyone’s  private  affairs,  and  she  had  supposed 
her  letters  were  inviolate.  Shocked  and  indignant,  she  fought 
with  Florinda  for  her  privacy,  and  lost.  Between  battles  she 
helped  Florinda  in  every  way  that  she  could.  She  made  the 
regular  Saturday  doughnuts  for  her  and  baked  the  weekly 
pork  and  beans,  and  went  with  her  for  walks  in  the  lovely 
countryside  on  pleasant  Sunday  afternoons.  Florinda  berated 
her  for  the  disorder  of  her  room  and  she  derided  Florinda  for 
being  an  old  maid.  The  hours  of  their  association  were  lively. 

Her  first  long  leaving  of  her  mother  and  her  sisters  brought 
her  more  kinds  of  homesickness  than  she  realized.  The  hypo¬ 
chondria  that  she  shared  with  them  became  marked  during  her 
nineteenth  year.  Once  a  month  she  suffered  excruciating  pain 
and  she  emerged  from  it  weak  and  frightened.  Her  slender 
breakfasts  and  cold  lunches  and  the  ordeal  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  walk  and  train  ride  to  school  in  a  particularly  wicked 
Massachusetts  winter  wore  her  down.  The  long  cold  return 
from  school  at  night  to  a  light  supper  made  her  more  tired 
than  a  young  one  should  ever  be. 
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Her  ego-driven  conscience  compelled  her  constantly  to¬ 
ward  the  center  of  the  stage.  She  had  a  despairing  feeling  she 
had  failed  if  she  didn’t  gain  continual  approving  attention. 
This  led  her  to  a  social  liveliness  that  made  her  a  favorite  in 
art  school  and  in  the  Weymouth  Congregation,  but  it  also 
wore  on  her  vitality.  She  was  the  youngest  student  at  the 
museum,  with  the  least  preparation,  and  her  anxiety  to  do 
well  and  thus  repay  the  sacrifices  her  loved  family  were 
making  for  her  kept  her  worrying.  She  was  in  social  terror 
lest  the  small-town  girl  betray  herself  as  inept  in  sophisticated 
Boston. 

Over  all  and  above  all  she  was  quivering  with  delight  and 
spurred  by  curiosity  to  enter  the  world  of  beauty  and  design 
that  lay  beyond  the  portal  of  art  school.  She  was  like  Aladdin 
standing  before  the  door  of  the  treasure  cave  knowing  that 
her  pencil  was  her  “open  sesame.”  Her  capacity  for  feeling, 
that  was  her  special  endowment,  and  the  liveliness  of  all  her 
sense  reactions  combined  to  bring  her  to  the  verge  of  exhaus¬ 
tion. 

Toward  spring  Appleton  requested  a  report  from  Cousin 
Hattie.  He  was  worried  over  the  decision  he  must  make  re¬ 
garding  Lucy’s  second  year  at  school.  Could  it  and  should  it 
be  managed?  Business  was  in  recession  and  his  own  enter¬ 
prise  was  in  peril.  There  was  his  duty  to  school  the  younger 
girls.  His  mother’s  well-being  at  Elmwood  under  Elijah’s  man¬ 
agement  was  increasingly  in  jeopardy.  His  wife’s  health  was 
again  a  major  problem.  Nellie,  his  standby,  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  marry  soon  and  leave  him.  Was  Lucy  doing  well  enough 
to  justify  the  sacrifice? 

Cousin  Hattie  answered  him  carefully  and  judicially.  Lucy, 
she  said,  was  a  favorite  everywhere.  It  would  be  well  if  her 
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craving  for  attention  and  the  centering  of  her  thoughts  on  her¬ 
self  could  be  modified.  Lucy’s  habit  of  obedience  to  her  par¬ 
ents  made  her  wait  for  direction  rather  than  initiate  her  own 
undertakings.  Cousin  Hattie  had  taken  some  of  Lucy’s  draw¬ 
ings  to  the  editor  of  Young  Folks  Magazine ,  and  had  obtained 
a  chance  for  Lucy  to  “free  lance”  for  that  magazine  and  for 
some  others.  She  could  probably  earn  her  way  next  year  and 
this  on  the  whole  would  be  better  for  her,  as  she  sometimes 
wasted  time  frivolously.  Cousin  Hattie  did  not  think  a  second 
year  at  art  school  was  indicated.  At  the  end  of  the  report, 
however,  her  own  feeling  crept  in  even  though  she  meant 
not  to  let  it. 

“If  you  decide  to  let  her  go  to  art  school  for  another  year 
she  must  board  in  town  for  her  health’s  sake.  I  shall  miss  the 
child  and  her  lively  loving  ways,  more  than  I  can  say.” 

In  talking  this  over  at  home,  Appleton  didn’t  get  family 
agreement.  Lizzie  felt  that  another  year  at  art  school  for 
Lucy  might  be  a  little  hard  on  Nellie.  Florence  thought  that 
Lucy  should  come  home  in  case  Mama  got  sick  again.  The 
little  ones  thought  Lucy  should  go  to  school  if  she  wanted  to. 
They  were  all  having  such  a  hard  time  making  ends  meet  that 
there  didn’t  seem  to  be  energy  enough  left  to  cause  enthusiasm 
for  keeping  her  in  Boston.  Appleton  prayed  nightly  about  it 
but  received  no  clear  leading.  In  May  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow,  the  director  of  the  school. 

“It  is  hard  to  answer  your  question  definitely,”  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow  replied.  “I  do  not  see  proof  of  unusual  power,  but 
indications  of  a  genuine  feeling  which  seems  to  me  worth 
cultivating.  Your  daughter  has  much  to  learn  and  young  as 
she  is,  has  time  to  learn  it.” 
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Still  no  clear-cut  opinion  in  favor  of  a  second  year! 

The  end  of  June  came  and  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Lucy 
had  been  waiting  with  almost  unbearable  longing  to  receive 
a  railroad  ticket  from  her  father,  and  word  for  her  to  come 
home,  but  she  received  nothing.  Brave  and  appreciative  as 
she  tried  to  be  in  her  family  letters,  so  that  those  at  home 
could  share  the  richness  of  her  new  life,  nevertheless  a  tone  of 
pleading  crept  into  them  as  school  closed  and  she  was  left  at 
loose  ends.  Had  she  not  pleased  them?  Had  she  spent  too 
much?  She  didn’t  see  how  she  could  have  spent  less.  She 
quoted  every  good  thing  that  had  been  said  about  her  work 
hoping  to  get  some  assurance  of  their  approval. 

A  few  days  later  a  letter  in  her  father’s  hand  awaited  her 
on  the  hall  table.  She  took  it  to  her  room  to  open.  His  dis¬ 
ciplinary  letters  always  managed  to  flick  the  spots  that  hurt 
the  most.  It  seemed  as  if  that  suffering  man  could  not  help 
inflicting  pain  and  she  was  fearful  lest  her  last  letter  had  asked 
too  much.  It  was  a  while  before  she  had  the  courage  to  begin 
reading. 


Your  dear  little  homesick  letter  came  an  hour  ago ,  and  1 
write  to  relieve  your  poor  heart  right  off.  You  have  done  as 
well  as  l  could  expect.  So  now  take  heart  of  grace  and  don't 
fret  over  your  doings  and  spendings  any  more.  My  heart 
aches  to  see  you  and  1  feel  bad  to  have  you  stay  away  during 
vacation.  .  .  /  may  still  send  for  you  but  probably  not.  .  . 
If  you  do  right  and  your  best  and  don't  fool  away  time ,  two 
years  in  art  school  ought  to  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good.  .  . 
I  shall  mortgage  the  lot  if  necessary  to  keep  you  in  art  school. 
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Another  year!  They  believed  in  her!  She  had  been  good! 
She  longed  to  put  her  arms  around  them  all  and  renew  her 
promises. 

A  few  days  later  a  letter  came  from  Aunty  King  inviting 
her  to  Rochester  for  the  summer,  and  a  railroad  ticket  was 
enclosed.  Cousin  Hattie  helped  her  make  her  summer  ward¬ 
robe  out  of  some  made-over  clothes  of  her  own,  and  two  new 
dresses  out  of  calico,  and  she  departed  happily  for  Aunty 
King’s  to  give  that  stout-hearted  octogenarian  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  summers  of  her  life. 


CAMBRIDGE 

18  8  4 


As  Cousin  Hattie  said,  if  Lucy  was  to  have  a  second  year 
l  at  art  school  it  was  not  wise  for  her  to  go  on  living  in 
Weymouth.  It  was  too  far  from  Boston.  Deacon  and  Mrs. 
Richardson  of  Cambridge,  courtesy  relatives  of  the  Wey¬ 
mouth  family,  pillars  of  the  Cambridge  Congregational 
Church,  and  practical  saints,  heard  of  Lucy’s  need  and  invited 
her  to  be  their  boarder,  and  act  as  “young  life”  in  their  house 
for  the  rest  of  her  art  school  days.  So  she  arrived  after  her 
summer  with  Aunty  King  in  Rochester,  to  be  received  into 
their  welcoming  home  on  Trowbridge  Street.  It  was  a  homely 
house,  late  mongrel  Victorian  in  style,  but  full  of  comfort  and 
sunlight,  and  Lucy  was  as  much  at  peace  there  as  her  tem¬ 
perament  would  allow. 

Her  emergence  from  the  cocoon  of  her  family  progressed 
slowly,  often  painfully.  If  so  much  as  a  week  went  by  without 
a  letter  from  Kalamazoo,  she  stormed.  With  Papa  and  Mama 
and  four  sisters  at  home,  someone  could  perfectly  well  write. 
Even  if  everyone  had  forgotten  her  she  hadn’t  forgotten 
them.  Just  wait  until  one  of  them  was  away  from  home! 
They  would  find  out  then!  No  one  even  told  her  when  Myra’s 
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baby  came,  or  that  Mrs.  Guernsey  had  broken  her  leg.  Didn’t 
anyone  in  Kalamazoo  ever  ask  about  her?  Even  Homer  didn’t 
write  much.  How  often  did  Nellie  hear  from  him?  Nellie 
was  real  smart  not  to  talk  about  her  love  affairs  until  the  crisis 
came.  Was  she  engaged  to  Elomer  or  not? 

Lucy  wished  she  could  keep  things  to  herself  the  way  Nellie 
did  instead  of  blabbing  every  single  detail  about  her  beaux  in 
her  letters  home.  She  was  having  such  a  time  with  Redmond. 
He  started  right  off  the  day  she  got  back  to  school  by  saying 
he  was  going  to  paint  her  portrait.  She  told  him  she  couldn’t 
spare  time  to  pose.  He  said  he  always  did  what  he  intended, 
if  it  took  forty  years.  There  was  nothing  she  could  do  to  drive 
him  away.  The  next  day  she  drew  a  great  spiderweb  with  a 
man  caught  in  it  and  a  spider  just  above  him  with  a  sword  to 
cut  off  his  head,  and  left  it  on  her  easel.  Redmond  asked  her, 
“Is  that  symbolical?”  and  she  answered,  “As  you  please.”  He 
said,  “The  spider  has  caught  the  man  at  last,  hasn’t  she?”  and 
she  said,  “I  never  did  see  anyone  like  you  for  construing  things 
to  suit  yourself.”  He  replied,  “I  hope  you  never  'will  see 
another  like  me,”  and  she  answered,  “I  hope  so,  too.”  There 
were  such  exchanges  daily,  but  he  appeared  on  the  street  cars 
she  boarded,  attached  himself  to  her  and  to  her  girl  friends, 
hung  around  listening  to  what  other  men  said  to  her,  even  to 
Mr.  Crowninshield  when  he  was  giving  her  criticism  of  her 
work.  Once  he  hurried  after  her  and  Mattie  Coolidge  on 
Boylston  Street.  They  pretended  not  to  see  him  and  as  he 
caught  up  with  them  he  slipped  on  a  piece  of  ice  and  sat  down 
so  hard  on  the  sidewalk  that  his  hat  flew  up  and  came  down 
on  his  head  again  sideways.  She  and  Mattie  nearly  choked 
but  they  tried  not  to  notice.  He  stood  up  so  quickly  that  he 
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slipped  and  did  the  same  thing  over  again.  This  time  they 
screamed  with  laughter.  They  couldn’t  help  it.  He  got  up 
and  walked  on  with  them  without  mentioning  the  mishap. 

The  next  day  she  answered  his  questions  shortly  and  he 
asked,  “What  makes  you  so  snappish  lately?” 

Lucy  —  “It’s  my  natural  disposition.” 

Redmond  —  “Well  I  don’t  like  it  when  it’s  directed  at  me.” 

Lucy  —  “Well  I  don’t  see  how  you  are  going  to  help  it,  do 
you?” 

Redmond  —  “I  wish  I  did.” 

Lucy  —  “Mr.  Redmond,  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
say  it,  but  you  must  not  be  so  attentive  to  me.  You  must  not 
do  it.  It  isn’t  merely  the  annoyance  to  me,  but  you  will  be 
sorry  yourself  sometime.” 

Redmond  left  her  and  did  not  speak  to  her  for  the  next  two 
days  at  school,  but  he  looked  terrible,  as  if  he  were  having  a 
great  struggle.  He  could  not  keep  himself  from  writing  to 
her. 

Miss  Fitch  ...  7  have  been  a  presumptuous  fool ,  but  l  still 
retain  a  trace  of  self-respect  and  you  need  not  fear  that  there 
will  be  a  repetition  of  the  offense.  You  need  not  put  yourself 
to  any  trouble  to  avoid  me.  If  1  have  lost  all  power  over 
myself ,  1  shall  take  decisive  steps  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Do 
not  think  for  a  moment  that  you  are  in  any  way  to  blame. 
I  have  simply  been  ineffably  weak  in  allowing  myself  to  drift 
on,  entertaining  dreams  of  the  impossible.  .  . 

Lucy  guessed  he  was  feeling  pretty  badly  and  she  was 
sorry;  she  couldn’t  help  it,  though.  She  grumpily  supposed 
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that  she  would  be  subjected  to  adoration  from  afar  from  now 
on.  Redmond  took  to  dropping  little  gifts  at  her  place  at 
lunch,  and  going  on  to  eat  by  himself,  and  his  abject  devotion 
continued  to  harass  her. 

Lucy  for  the  first  time  now  had  an  intimate  girl  friend. 
Her  interest  in  boys  and  in  herself  had  made  one  unnecessary 
heretofore,  but  the  solidarity  of  Mama  and  the  girls  no  longer 
surrounded  her  and  she  instinctively  sought  another  sister. 
Her  friendship  with  Mattie  Coolidge  was  based  on  the  sure 
selectivity  of  her  feeling,  and  like  all  her  later  friendships  with 
women,  which  she  took  on  one  at  a  time,  it  was  deep,  perma¬ 
nent  and  exclusive,  showing  Lucy’s  impeccable  taste  concern¬ 
ing  the  people  she  was  willing  to  know. 

A  threesome  of  girls,  Mattie  Coolidge,  Etta  Hunt  and  Lil 
Withy,  was  expanded  to  make  room  for  the  newcomer  and 
Lucy  rejoiced  at  being  admitted. 

The  Coolidge  home  in  Watertown  was  soon  warmly  open 
to  her  at  all  times.  The  fine  old  yellow  frame  house,  with  its 
rose-papered  drawing  room  occupying  the  eastern  half,  and 
its  parlor,  sitting  room,  dining  room  and  kitchen  stretching 
into  an  ell  on  the  western  side,  opened  into  a  walled  and 
arbored  garden.  Beyond  this  and  down  the  hill  a  bit  was  the 
Coolidge  burying  ground  where  all  the  family  had  been  laid 
to  rest  since  the  early  day  when  its  first  comers  had  joined  the 
colonists  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Mattie’s  mother  and  father 
received  Lucy’s  daughterly  affection,  Mattie’s  brothers  became 
her  suitors,  and  the  foursome  became  pranksters  who  sparked 
most  of  the  gaiety  and  social  life  of  the  art  school. 

In  the  first  week  of  Lucy’s  residence  in  Cambridge  she  was 
received  into  the  Congregational  Church  where  she  was  al- 
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ready  popular  from  her  occasional  attendance  during  the 
previous  spring.  She  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  problem 
class  in  Sunday  School,  a  class  of  boys!  The  young  men  of 
the  church  made  the  “socials”  exciting  with  diplomatic  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  girls  ignored  her  except  for  comments  now  and 
then  that  were  definitely  catty.  It  was  well  for  Lucy  to  leave 
the  old  people  of  Weymouth  and  Rochester  and  be  among 
vigorous  families  full  of  young  ones. 


ELMWOOD 

18  8  4 


Christmas  approached.  Appleton  indicated  that  Lucy 
would  be  expected  to  spend  the  holiday  with  her  grand¬ 
mother  at  Elmwood.  Although  fun  awaited  her  at  the 
Coolidges’,  she  did  not  question  the  decision.  To  Puritans, 
well  drilled  in  family  duty,  the  whole  point  of  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  celebrations  was  to  strengthen  family  unity 
and  to  express  gratitude  therefor.  She  knew  the  days  at 
Elmwood  would  be  rigorous  but  Grandma  had  superior 
consanguinity. 

Perhaps  it  was  unadmitted  reluctance  to  go  there  that  filled 
her  nights  with  uneasy  dreams.  One  dream  in  particular 
stayed  with  her  and  burdened  her  thoughts  of  the  visit  with 
unwelcome  presentiments. 

She  dreamed  that  on  Christmas  Eve  she  was  sitting  in  the 
parlor  at  Elmwood  with  Uncle  Elijah  and  his  wife  Aunt  Sarah. 
Of  course  Grandma  was  there.  It  was  bedtime  and  the  night 
was  cold  and  snow  was  falling  thickly.  Without  warning, 
the  south  door  burst  open  and  Pet  Young  came  in,  crying  and 
wringing  her  hands. 

“  ’Lijah,”  she  shouted,  “harness  the  horse  quick  and  go  help 
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me  find  Papa.  He  has  been  downtown  all  afternoon.  His 
horse  came  home  without  him.  Nobody  knows  where  he  is.” 

With  that  she  was  gone.  Uncle  Elijah  in  consternation  went 
at  once  to  the  barn  and  there  Lucy’s  dream  ended. 

But  it  was  so  vivid  she  could  not  put  it  out  of  her  mind. 
The  Young  farm  was  down  the  road  a  piece  from  the  Fitches, 
and  the  two  families  were  intimate  from  necessity.  During 
the  only  two  years  that  Elijah  had  been  away  from  home,  he 
had  worked  for  Farmer  Young  for  pay.  The  three  Young 
daughters,  Annie,  Ernie  and  Pet,  were  the  playmates  of  the 
Fitch  girls.  Lucy  had  never  liked  Farmer  Young.  He  was  a 
moody  man.  Now  that  the  whisky-loving  Irish  had  reached 
the  fine  old  town  of  Hopkinton  on  the  wave  of  immigration 
which  flooded  New  England,  saloons  and  slums  lined  what 
was  once  a  pleasant  street  called  Hayden  Row.  This  had  made 
it  easy  for  Farmer  Young  to  become  an  alcoholic  although  the 
fact  was  too  deeply  disgraceful  and  horrible  to  be  spoken  in 
plain  words. 

During  the  years  of  the  powerful  temperance  movement  in 
America,  when  so  many  people  were  struggling  with  religious 
dedication  to  rid  themselves  of  bondage  to  appetite,  the  ability 
to  let  alcohol  absolutely  alone  bred  a  generation  which  had 
abhorrence  of  alcohol  as  a  basic  emotion.  An  individual  who 
was  drunk  or  who  had  been  drunk  at  any  time  was  physically 
disgusting  to  them,  like  finding  hairs  in  the  butter.  In  Lucy 
this  feeling,  like  all  the  rest  of  her  feelings,  was  intense. 

During  the  week  that  remained  before  she  took  the  train 
for  Hopkinton,  thoughts  of  Farmer  Young  recurred.  She 
began  to  dread  meeting  him  or  being  in  the  same  room  with 
him.  Although  she  felt  much  better  and  stronger  than  she  had 
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at  Weymouth,  she  was  still  subject  to  spells  of  exhaustion 
during  which  she  was  apt  to  think  her  symptoms  were  those 
of  any  number  of  major  maladies.  She  wondered  if  she  would 
have  strength  to  make  the  visit. 

Although  Christmas  wasn’t  until  Thursday,  she  went  to 
Hopkinton  on  Monday,  knowing  that  she  could  be  useful. 
Uncle  Elijah,  with  snowflakes  on  his  long  gray  beard,  met  her 
as  usual  at  Ashland.  The  house  had  gone  down  noticeably 
since  her  mother’s  regime.  It  looked  shabby  and  decrepit. 
Grandma  never  seemed  to  change  though,  except  to  get  a  bit 
mellower  and  to  hold  her  peace  more  during  family  talks. 
But  Aunt  Sarah!  Lucy  was  almost  frightened  when  she  saw 
her.  Gaunt  and  feverish  and  with  a  destroying  cough.  She 
knew  Aunt  Sarah  only  slightly.  Uncle  Elijah  had  found  and 
married  her  after  Appleton  took  his  family  back  west  again. 
But  Aunt  Sarah  was  the  wife  of  her  father’s  younger  brother 
and  was  entitled  to  be  an  intimate. 

On  the  evening  of  her  arrival  she  helped  Aunt  Sarah  put  her 
two  little  sons,  Arthur  and  Roy,  to  bed.  The  children  at  least 
were  happy  and  healthy  and  full  of  excitement  about  the 
Christmas  closet  they  were  on  their  honor  not  to  investigate. 
Roy  was  on  his  knees  beside  his  bed  in  the  cold  winter  room 
where  the  boys  slept  and  looked  up  at  his  mother  roguishly. 
Taking  advantage  of  Lucy’s  presence  he  was  about  to  refuse 
to  say  his  prayer. 

“Now  I  lay  me,”  prompted  his  mother. 

“Now  I  lay  me,”  said  Roy  and  stopped. 

“Down  to  sleep.  Go  on,”  said  his  mother. 

“Down  to  sleep.  Go  on,”  echoed  Roy  and  waited  to  see 
what  would  happen. 
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Aunt  Sarah  tried  not  to  laugh,  but  her  breath  caught  in  her 
throat  and  brought  on  a  spasm  of  coughing.  She  had  to  hurry 
from  the  room  to  find  surcease  in  the  medicine  chest.  Lucy 
tucked  the  children  in  bed  and  followed  to  find  her  leaning 
weakly  over  the  washstand  in  her  room,  medicine  bottle  in 
hand.  She  smiled  pitifully. 

“I  don’t  think  I  can  last  three  months.  Not  this  way. 
Heaven  must  be  so  beautiful.  If  I  can  only  get  there.  No 
more  pain.” 

Lucy  put  her  arms  around  the  woman.  Her  heart  was 
heavy  with  compassion.  She  thought  she  couldn’t  bear  the 
ache  of  her  sympathy. 

4 ‘You  are  going  to  be  better  right  away,”  she  told  her. 
“What  you  need  is  a  good  rest  and  I’m  going  to  see  that  you 
get  it.  While  I  am  here  you  aren’t  going  to  lift  a  finger  around 
this  house.” 

Aunt  Sarah  smiled  at  her  gratefully  and  dropped  down  on 
her  bed  to  gather  strength.  Lucy  went  downstairs  to  the 
kitchen  to  see  if  she  could  bank  the  fire  in  the  range  to  hold 
until  morning,  when  she  planned  to  get  breakfast  in  order  to 
keep  Aunt  Sarah  in  bed  a  while  longer  than  usual. 

For  the  next  two  days  Lucy  was  too  busy  even  to  change 
the  work  dress  she  scrambled  into  in  the  cold  darkness  of 
December  morning.  She  took  entire  charge  of  the  kitchen 
and  made  Christmas  cookies  and  a  cake,  prepared  pumpkin 
and  mincemeat  for  pies,  baked  bread,  composed  some  “dread¬ 
ful  good”  scalloped  oysters  even  if  she  did  say  so  as  shouldn’t, 
helped  Uncle  Elijah  carve  a  pork  roast  for  Christmas  dinner 
from  the  butchered  hog  he  had  brought  home,  made  pudding 
with  advice  from  Aunt  Sarah  and  put  together  eight  pies. 
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In  addition  she  got  all  the  meals.  The  first  morning  she 
burned  an  ovenful  of  bread  slices  she  was  trying  to  make  toast 
out  of.  By  the  time  she  got  the  charred  mess  out  of  the  stove, 
the  air  was  blue  with  smoke  and  she  couldn’t  see  the  windows. 
Uncle  Elijah  was  there  in  no  time,  and  she  retired  choking  to 
the  wood  shed  while  he  cleared  the  smoke.  Her  life  in  the 
kitchen  was  one  long  warfare  with  three  cats  and  one  dog.  If 
the  door  to  the  shed  was  opened  so  much  as  a  crack  they 
would  dart  in  and  seek  the  milk  poured  into  pans  for  skim¬ 
ming,  or  try  to  get  at  the  meat.  They  ran  between  her  feet 
when  she  least  expected  it.  She  didn’t  like  animals  with  hair 
on  anyway,  but  she  had  the  imagination  to  understand  their 
feelings  and  purposes  only  too  well.  Their  cleverness  in  out¬ 
witting  her  seemed  demonic.  In  the  confusion  of  doing  so 
many  things  at  once,  she  burned  herself  nine  times.  When 
filling  the  lamps  she  spilled  kerosene  dangerously  near  the 
stove,  and  broke  one  lamp  chimney.  She  dropped  the  pail  in 
which  eggs  had  been  gathered. 

On  Christmas  Eve  after  supper  she  had  her  first  chance  to 
sit  down.  The  children  were  in  bed,  but  the  three  older  folks 
lingered  around  the  stove  fire  in  the  dining  room  while  Lucy 
drew  funny  pictures  on  little  cards  for  favors  at  the  Christmas 
dinner  table.  Suddenly  the  south  door  was  pushed  open  and 
Pet  Young  ran  into  the  room  crying  and  wringing  her  hands. 

“  ’Lijah,”  she  shouted,  “harness  the  horse  quick  and  go  help 
me  find  Papa.  He  has  been  downtown  all  afternoon.  His 
horse  came  home  without  him.  Nobody  knows  where  he  is.” 
With  that  she  was  gone. 

The  hair  on  Lucy’s  scalp  rose  and  tingled.  There  was  no 
sound  of  horses’  hoofs  thudding  away,  no  creaking  of  buggy 
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wheels.  Had  it  been  an  apparition?  The  floor  however  was 
wet  with  snow  shaken  from  Pet’s  coat  during  the  moment  she 
had  stood  there.  Uncle  Elijah  was  already  at  the  stair  closet 
struggling  into  his  high  rubber  boots.  If  it  had  been  an  ap¬ 
parition  he  wouldn’t  be  doing  that,  she  thought. 

She  went  to  him  and  asked,  “Can  I  help?” 

“You  can  go  along  and  hold  the  horse  if  you’ve  a  mind  to. 
I’ll  have  to  look  in  every  rum  hole  on  Hayden  Row  most 
likely.” 

She  was  ready  by  the  time  he  was,  and  held  the  lantern 
while  he  harnessed  Topsy.  After  they  reached  Hayden  Row 
she  huddled  as  far  back  under  the  buggy  top  as  she  could, 
pulling  the  barn-smelling  carriage  robe  up  to  her  eyes,  to  keep 
out  the  blowing  snow  while  she  sat  and  held  the  reins,  which 
Uncle  Elijah  tossed  to  her  each  time  he  jumped  out  to  hurry 
into  a  lighted  saloon. 

She  struggled  to  control  her  strong  revulsion  of  feeling.  If 
Uncle  Elijah  found  Mr.  Young  he  would  put  him  on  the 
buggy  seat  next  to  her,  and  take  him  home.  There  that  sod¬ 
den,  evil-smelling  drunk  would  be,  thigh  to  thigh  with  her, 
and  she  would  have  to  endure  it.  Her  physical  revulsion  was 
not  so  great  however  as  her  embarrassment.  She  would  have 
to  look  upon  Mr.  Young  when  he  had  no  dignity  as  a  man. 
How  could  she  ever  meet  him  after  that!  How  could  he  ever 
face  her! 

Just  as  if  she  were  a  born  Bostonian,  she  sat  before  each 
saloon  they  stopped  at,  hating  the  Irish.  They  had  forced 
themselves  into  the  country  that  belonged  to  the  Puritans  by 
right  of  finding  it;  they  were  seeping  onto  the  land  that  the 
forefathers  had  cleared  of  granite  boulders  and  stubborn  tree 
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stumps  with  their  bare  and  bleeding  hands,  and  made  safe 
from  Indians  with  their  muskets  and  their  lives.  Now  the 
Irish  were  thrusting  in  with  their  shiftless  farming  and  their 
dirty  homes,  to  turn  the  beautiful  New  England  villages  into 
slums  and  the  fields  back  into  wilderness. 

Uncle  Elijah  came  out  of  the  last  saloon  on  Hayden  Row. 

“I  don’t  know  but  what  I  should  look  along  the  Framing¬ 
ham  Road.  He’s  been  in  the  most  part  of  these  rum  holes, 
they  tell  me.  But  ’twas  nigh  on  to  three  hours  ago!” 

“Likely  he’s  started  home,”  said  Lucy.  “If  he’s  lying  beside 
the  road  somewhere  the  snow  will  hide  him  beyond  finding.” 

“Likely  so.  Well,  we’ll  search  the  low  road  to  Young’s 
farm.” 

Uncle  Elijah  turned  the  hesitating  Topsy  into  the  road 
through  the  woods.  No  ruts  were  visible  because  of  the  drift¬ 
ing  snow,  but  Lucy  knew  her  uncle  was  a  good  countryman 
and  could  find  his  way  by  the  profile  of  the  trees.  Occasionally 
he  got  out  and  kicked  some  snow-covered  mound  about  the 
size  of  a  man’s  body,  but  they  found  nothing.  Presently  they 
came  to  the  Youngs’  house  which  was  fully  lighted. 

“I  don’t  want  to  go  in.  I  don’t  want  the  girls  to  know  that 
I  know,”  said  Lucy. 

Uncle  Elijah  understood,  and  drove  on  into  the  barn,  which 
stood  wide  open,  telling  any  passerby  that  the  farmer  had 
failed  in  his  chores  that  night.  There  he  left  her  and  hurried 
into  the  house. 

He  didn’t  return,  and  he  didn’t  return.  She  judged  that 
Mr.  Young  had  been  found  or  he  would  have  come  back  to 
continue  the  search.  But  how  had  they  found  him  and  was 
he  alive  or  frozen  to  death?  She  sat  alone  in  the  big  barn,  and 
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the  blackness  of  night  seemed  to  rest  upon  her  in  chunks. 
Breathings,  sighs,  grinding  of  teeth,  stirrings  in  the  hay, 
scamperings,  heavy  plops  as  if  rats  were  falling  off  the  rafters 
gave  her  only  suspicions  of  what  might  be  going  on.  The  hot 
sweet  smell  of  cuds  being  chewed  came  to  her  together  with 
the  choking  dust  of  hay  from  the  cavernous  lofts  above.  The 
familiar  sounds  and  smells  and  feels  of  a  barn  at  night  would 
have  made  her  seem  comfortably  companioned  had  not  the 
eeriness  of  her  dream  filled  the  darkness  with  scalp-tingling, 
heart-stopping  fears. 

After  an  eternity  Uncle  Elijah  came  back. 

“Pet  found  him  herself,”  he  told  her.  “Lying  by  the  road. 
Covered  with  snow.  Sober  enough  to  call  out  by  that  time. 
Otherwise  she’d  not  have  seen  him.  They  have  him  in  bed 
now  with  hot  packs.” 

He  hurried  on  to  milk  the  cow  by  lantern  light,  and  to 
make  a  stab  at  the  evening  chores.  They  got  back  to  Elmwood 
about  midnight,  and  on  the  way  home  she  told  her  dream. 

“Strange,”  muttered  Uncle  Elijah.  “I  don’t  believe  in 
dreams  coming  true.  ’Tis  superstition.  But  I  don’t  turn  up 
my  nose  at  presentiments.” 

“There  are  more  things  in  this  world  of  ours  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy,”  quoted  Lucy. 

“Maybe  so,”  he  agreed. 

The  next  day  after  making  and  cleaning  up  a  successful 
Christmas  dinner,  Lucy  went  to  the  small  parlor  where  her 
grandmother  sat  with  the  heavy  family  Bible  on  her  lap,  open 
at  her  favorite  epistle  to  the  Romans.  She  looked  up  and 
smiled  at  her  flushed  and  weary  grandaughter,  and  Lucy  see- 
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ing  that  she  was  in  a  mood  to  talk  and  better  still  to  listen, 
drew  one  of  the  straight-backed  black-horse-hair-covered 
chairs  away  from  the  wall,  and  sat  in  it  close  beside  her.  There 
were  many  times  when  Lucy  did  not  enjoy  her  grandmother 
but  she  wasn’t  afraid  of  her  scorn  and  thorny  words  the  way 
other  people  were.  Grandma  was  gentler  now  than  she  had 
ever  been.  The  sight  of  the  family  Bible  made  her  think  that 
this  was  a  good  opportunity  to  take  something  up  with 
Grandma  that  had  long  been  on  her  mind. 

“Grandma,  was  I  particularly  bad  as  a  child?”  she  began. 

“No,”  answered  Lucy  Ann,  her  eyes  twinkling,  “not  par¬ 
ticularly.  Not  as  a  child.  Why  do  you  ask?” 

“Because  a  long  time  ago  when  we  were  living  here,  I  was 
looking  in  that  Bible  one  day  on  the  page  where  our  birthdates 
are  written,  and  I  saw  that  Papa  had  put  down  on  it  ‘I  pro¬ 
phesy  that  one  of  my  children  will  come  to  ruin.’  I  went  and 
asked  him  which  one  he  meant  and  he  said  me.  I  never  asked 
him  any  more.  I  felt  too  bad.  I  can’t  forget  about  it.  I  don’t 
like  to  find  prophecies  written  in  Bibles  that  I  will  come  to 
ruin.  I  don’t  think  it  makes  me  good  either.  Why  did  he  do 
that?  What  did  I  do?” 

“I  don’t  know  why  my  son  Appleton  wrote  that.  But  this 
I  do  know.  When  you  were  both  small,  Nellie  was  the  pretty 
one.  And  very  well  behaved  usually.  But  you  got  the  blame 
more.  Sometimes  you  caught  it  for  the  very  things  Nellie  did. 
I  saw  that  the  year  I  was  in  Maples.” 

Lucy  looked  at  her  grandmother  in  sharp  surprise,  and  her 
mobile  face  showed  plainly  the  impact  of  a  new  idea.  It  was 
as  if  her  grandmother  were  now  speaking  to  her  for  the  first 
time  as  to  another  adult.  It  seemed  as  if  she  were  telling  her 
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namesake  that  absolute  obedience  to  parents  could  now  be 
tempered  by  understanding.  Although  “Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother”  was  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  placed 
the  authority  of  parents  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Bible  itself, 
here  was  Grandma  implying  Appleton  and  Lizzie  could  be 
mistaken  and  in  need  of  forgiveness. 

“Parents  aren’t  infallible  then?”  asked  Lucy  wonderingly. 

“They  are  human  like  other  people,”  answered  her  grand¬ 
mother. 

“They  should  have  believed  in  me  then?” 

“No  doubt  they  will  see  the  error  of  their  way  and  will 
repent,”  said  Lucy  Ann  while  her  eyes  still  twinkled. 

Lucy  dropped  her  defensive  tone  and  said  with  the  humble 
sweetness  that  made  even  her  victims  love  her,  “Grandma,  I 
will  try  all  my  life  to  be  good.  Someday  I  will  deserve  what 
the  whole  family  is  doing  for  me.  I  will  make  them  glad  they 
did  it.  I  give  you  my  promise.” 

Her  grandmother  in  an  unusual  gesture  of  tenderness  laid 
a  long-fingered  hand  on  Lucy’s  head. 

“You  may  forget  what  your  father  wrote  in  the  Bible,”  she 
said.  “You  are  good.” 

A  hurt  in  Lucy’s  heart  suddenly  went  away.  She  felt  as  if 
she  had  been  marching  many  miles  with  a  pebble  in  her  shoe, 
and  that  Grandma’s  words  had  removed  it. 

During  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  after  Christmas  Lucy 
took  full  responsibility  and  did  all  the  work  in  the  big  house, 
but  Aunt  Sarah  did  not  get  any  better.  Lucy  felt  it  was  her 
duty  to  sacrifice  a  few  of  her  precious  days  at  art  school  and 
stay  on  until  Uncle  Elijah  could  get  some  woman  in  to  help, 
but  it  was  not  allowed.  So  Monday  morning  early  Uncle 
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Elijah  drove  her  to  Ashland  to  take  the  train  for  Boston.  After 
they  were  well  started  he  turned  and  fixed  her  with  his  eye. 

“Lucy,  it  seems  we  were  mistaken  about  Mr.  Young,”  he 
said.  “Mrs.  Young  and  the  girls  explained  to  me  when  I  was 
there  last  evening  to  give  a  mite  of  help  with  the  chores.  He 
had  a  paralytic  shock  just  as  he  reached  for  the  buggy  whip, 
and  fell  out  of  the  buggy.  The  proof  is  that  he  had  another 
shock  just  like  it  before  he  was  married.  He  can’t  feel  when 
he  puts  his  foot  down  now.” 

His  left  eyelid  drooped  over  his  eye  for  a  second.  They 
both  turned  their  faces  away  from  each  other  to  indulge  in  a 
spell  of  dry  grins. 

“If  he  were  my  husband  there  would  be  no  doubt  about  his 
experiencing  a  shock,”  remarked  Lucy.  “A  shock  from  the 
end  of  my  rolling  pin.” 

Uncle  Elijah  agreed  that  this  would  no  doubt  be  the  case. 

Lucy  boarded  the  Boston  train  happily.  Her  face  was 
turned  once  more  toward  the  excitement  of  art  school  and 
toward  the  pleasant  comfort  of  the  Richardson  home.  She 
spent  much  of  the  journey  time  wondering  at  herself.  She 
had  never  worked  so  hard  in  her  whole  life  as  she  had  in  the 
past  week.  She  had  been  in  the  midst  of  pain  and  sorrow  and 
disgrace.  She  had  not  seen  a  young  person  to  match  her  nine¬ 
teen  years.  Christmas  gaiety  had  hardly  existed.  But  she  was 
triumphantly  aware  that  she  had  met  the  crisis.  She  had  done 
well.  In  thinking  it  over  she  couldn’t  remember  when  she  had 
felt  so  strong  and  sure  of  herself  as  at  this  moment. 
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In  the  spring  of  1885  Lizzie  relapsed  into  the  invalidism 
from  which  the  burning  of  Appleton’s  lumber  factory  in 
Maples  had  roused  her  thirteen  years  before.  Inescapable 
pressure  was  no  longer  upon  her.  Nellie  was  at  home  and 
could  run  things  with  Aunty  Sa  to  fill  in,  and  the  three  young¬ 
est  could  do  what  was  necessary  to  help.  Appleton  himself 
was  competent  in  household  matters.  The  fire  of  her  spirit 
was  beginning  to  die  down,  although  it  lingered  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years,  flaring  up  occasionally  into  a  show  of  her 
old-time  power. 

Lucy’s  devoted  heart  constricted  with  fear.  How  danger¬ 
ously  far  Boston  seemed  from  Kalamazoo!  She  wanted  to  be 
at  her  mother’s  bedside  to  give  care  and  comfort,  and  to  force 
her  into  getting  well  by  the  energy  of  her  own  love  and  need 
for  her.  But  she  was  in  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  all  proud  of  her,  and  that  she  would  march  on  and  do. 

She  wrote  voluminously  to  Lizzie  of  her  delight  in  the 
world  that  was  opening  to  her.  She  described  minutely  the 
brilliant  social  events  that  art  students  were  included  in. 
There  were  costume  parties,  concerts  and  suppers  in  the  big 
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studios  of  artists  like  Daniel  French,  where  she  met  the  rec¬ 
ognized  men  and  women  of  American  art  when  it  was  in  its 
collecting-from-Europe  stage.  Mrs.  Jack  Gardner  took  a 
fancy  to  her.  Mr.  Volkmann  of  the  Museum  faculty  caused 
his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Hicks,  to  invite  Lucy  to 
a  formal  dinner  party  where  each  lady  was  taken  out  to  dinner 
on  the  arm  of  her  dinner  partner.  “You  couldn’t  find  tonier 
people  anywhere  in  Boston,  but  I  could  have  got  into  the 
dining  room  very  easily  by  myself,”  commented  Lucy.  Airs. 
Hicks  was  the  educational  director  of  the  Prang  Color  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  friendship  that  began  between  them  that  night 
gave  Lucy  her  start  in  work  later  on. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  she  was  almost  more  popular  than 
was  good  for  her.  With  only  made-over  clothes  to  wear;  with 
no  chance  to  reciprocate  socially  since  she  had  neither  home 
nor  money;  with  unfaltering  allegiance  to  the  dictates  of  the 
Puritan  moral  code  that  required  her  to  refuse  every  invitation 
involving  the  theater,  card  playing,  liquor,  dancing  and  break¬ 
ing  the  Sabbath,  she  nevertheless  had  enough  left  to  offer  to 
make  her  the  favorite  of  young  and  old. 

She  repeated  for  her  mother  the  many  complimentary 
things  said  to  her,  or  about  her,  by  her  friends,  her  male 
admirers,  and  most  particularly  by  her  teachers. 

“There,  Mammie,  aren’t  you  most  well  now?”  she  de¬ 
manded  at  the  close  of  reporting  some  high  commendation  of 
her  work  by  Mr.  Crowninshield.  “It’s  the  only  thing  I  can 
do  for  you.” 

To  her  father  she  sent  itemized  accounts  of  every  penny 
she  spent.  “Please  tell  me  about  your  business,”  she  begged. 
“How  do  you  mean  you  won’t  have  any  more  orders  till 
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spring?  I  think  we  are  rich  anyhow  because  we  don’t  have 
debts.  Debts  are  the  only  frightening  thing  about  being  poor. 
I  wish  you  would  send  me  ten  dollars  at  a  regular  time.  It  is 
awfully  hard  to  ask  for  it.  I  am  having  to  borrow  for  carfare 
now  and  tuition  fees  are  next  month.  Never  mind!  You  just 
wait  till  your  daughter  comes  home  from  ‘Bosting’!  I’ll  make 
us  all  rich!” 

Her  own  tendency  to  hypochondria  increased  her  anxiety 
to  do  something  more  for  her  mother,  and  the  idea  came  to 
her  to  see  Lizzie’s  beloved  friend  Venie  Short,  who  had  often 
visited  them  when  they  lived  at  Elmwood,  and  was  lovingly 
accepted  by  Lizzie  despite  her  worry  over  the  moral  laxness 
of  association  with  a  Unitarian  on  anything  but  a  missionary 
basis.  Lucy  knew  that  Venie  was  no  longer  a  Unitarian,  but 
had  become  a  follower  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  whose  recently 
established  college  in  Boston  for  the  teaching  of  Christian 
Science  had  made  her  the  most  talked  of  religious  leader  of  the 
time.  The  basis  of  the  new  teaching  was  a  resurrection  of 
Christian  healing.  Lucy  decided  she  would  investigate. 

Her  heart  was  in  her  throat  at  the  danger  of  giving  coun¬ 
tenance  to  any  religious  teaching  but  her  own.  It  wasn’t  that 
she  feared  eternal  damnation  for  denying  her  faith  as  Peter 
did  at  cock  crow.  She  feared  the  torture  of  her  own  conscience. 
Besides  she  dreaded  what  Appleton  might  say. 

During  the  long  streetcar  ride  to  East  Boston  where  the 
Shorts  lived,  she  gave  thought  to  what  she  was  about  to  do. 

Her  duty  to  serve  her  mother  was  clear. 

“Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,”  she  repeated  to  herself 
as  she  had  done  nightly  as  a  child  when  her  prayers  included 
the  Ten  Commandments. 
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Why  could  not  her  mother  have  healing?  She  was  as 
worthy  of  it  as  the  people  who  thronged  after  Jesus.  The 
Bible  was  full  of  miracles  of  healing.  One  had  to  believe  the 
Bible.  “The  scriptures  principally  set  forth  what  man  is  to 
believe  concerning  God,  and  what  duty  God  requires  of 
man.”  “The  word  of  God  which  is  contained  in  the  scriptures 
of  the  old  and  new  testaments,  is  the  only  rule  to  direct  us 
how  we  may  glorify  God,”  she  told  herself  as  glibly  as  in  the 
days  when  she  and  Nellie  had  competed  with  Edward,  the 
chore  boy,  in  memorizing  the  catechism. 

There  was  a  difficulty  in  reasoning  about  present-day 
Christian  Science  healing,  however.  Jesus  healed,  and  sinful 
mortals  couldn’t  claim  to  be  Jesus,  because  “all  mankind  by 
reason  of  the  fall  of  man,  has  lost  communion  with  God,  and 
is  under  his  wrath  and  curse  and  so  made  liable  to  all  the 
miseries  of  this  life  to  death  itself.”  She  remembered  too  “the 
Trinity  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  Eternal  God¬ 
head.”  “Jesus  is  the  eternal  son  of  God,  who  came  to  earth 
to  dwell  among  us  and  redeem  us  from  sin  and  misery.” 

Probably  it  was  blasphemy  to  claim  the  healing  power  for 
anyone  but  Jesus.  And  yet,  she  reasoned,  if  Jesus  came  to  be 
our  Redeemer,  He  wants  us  to  be  redeemed.  Why  wouldn’t 
He  want  Mama  to  be  redeemed  from  the  miseries  of  this  life, 
and  be,  as  she  was  created,  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God? 
Trained  as  she  was  in  theological  argument,  she  couldn’t  think 
this  one  through. 

One  thing  was  simple  to  decide  however.  She  could  never 
be  untrue  to  her  heritage.  She  was  proud  that  Puritan  women 
had  come  to  the  New  World  on  the  first  ship,  to  share  every 
hardship  with  their  men  and  to  preserve  the  Puritan  way  of 
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living  and  praying.  Women  had  a  greater  place  in  America 
than  anywhere  else,  because  the  Puritan  foremothers  earned 
it  for  them.  She  wouldn’t  forget  she  was  their  daughter. 

She  recalled  the  promise  she  made  when  she  joined  the 
church.  It  was  the  only  vow  anyone  was  ever  asked  to  take 
in  being  admitted  to  the  dedicated  fellowship  of  Puritans. 
“We  covenant  with  the  Lord  and  with  one  another;  and  bind 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  God  to  walk  together  in  all  his 
ways  according  as  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  himself  unto  us  in 
His  blessed  word  of  truth.”  Certainly  she  would  never  do 
anything  contrary  to  that. 

Her  uneasiness  made  her  ride  half  a  mile  beyond  Venie 
Short’s  street  and  she  had  to  struggle  back  on  foot  over  the 
ice  and  snow  of  March.  She  found  Venie  and  her  mother 
unable  to  talk  about  anything  else  but  the  wonderful  new 
healing  religion.  They  told  her  tale  after  tale  of  miraculous 
healing.  To  her  surprise  she  heard  that  her  Grandfather 
Bennett  had  been  healed  of  a  cancer.  Venie  herself  had  just 
had  an  instantaneous  healing  of  sciatica  for  which  she  had 
visited  her  practitioner  to  get  help. 

“The  pain  is  right  there,  Mrs.  Cross,”  she  had  told  the 
practitioner,  laying  her  hand  over  her  plump  hip. 

“There  is  no  there,”  corrected  Mrs.  Cross. 

Venie  said,  “I  know  there  is,  and  a  pretty  substantial  there, 
too.” 

Mrs.  Cross  replied,  “No,  there  is  no  there.  It  is  merely  a 
rounded  thought.” 

Venie  was  standing  up  as  she  told  this  and  Lucy  looked  at 
her  hips.  Whether  they  were  thoughts  or  not,  no  one  could 
deny  they  were  rounded. 
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“Isn’t  that  what  the  Bostonians  believe  about  the  beanful- 
ness  of  the  bean?”  she  asked,  sending  all  three  of  them  into 
gales  of  laughter. 

Sobering  down  again,  Lucy  did  ask  questions  of  them,  and 
discovered  that,  according  to  Venie  and  her  mother,  God  is 
not  a  person,  but  is  infinite  spirit,  the  great  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  creation.  Man  was  created  in  God’s  image,  and 
therefore  man  is  the  expression  of  God’s  being.  Infinity  can¬ 
not  be  finite  or  limited  by  material  conditions,  therefore  there 
is  no  matter.  Our  bodies  are  our  unconscious  minds.  God 
created  everything  and  pronounced  it  good.  Therefore  he 
could  not,  in  his  character  of  God,  create  evil.  There  is  no 
evil,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  disease.  Disease  and  all 
suffering  are  illusory  in  nature,  and  due  to  man’s  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  what  God  has  really  done.  Like  believing  that  the 
sun  rises  and  sets  when  in  reality  it  doesn’t.  A  Christian 
Science  treatment  is  a  sort  of  mental  argument  to  get  the 
patient  to  bring  into  his  conscious  mind  what  the  reality  is. 

After  this  talk  she  wrote  home: 

Now  mama  1  want  you  to  try  this.  Don’t  do  as  you  some¬ 
times  do  about  new  things.  You  can  be  treated  in  Christian 
Science  without  being  seen.  I  will  go  for  you  if  you  will  let 
me.  It  isn’t  that  I  am  credulous ,  but  they  certainly  do  cure  in 
a  miraculous  manner.  Their  charges  are  moderate.  Two  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  first  treatment  and  one  dollar  thereafter.  Many  are 
cured  right  away ,  and  this  would  really  save  money  in  the  end. 
And  you  don’t  have  to  believe.  You  can  be  cured  just  the 
same.  Venie  says  the  first  time  she  went  to  the  practitioner  she 
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didn't  know  whether  she  was  praying  or  swearing  and  she 
didn’t  care  so  long  as  she  was  helped. 


After  the  letter  was  written  and  had  disappeared  irretriev¬ 
ably  into  the  mailbox  at  Copley  Square,  she  gave  further 
worried  consideration  to  her  action.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon 
a  week  or  two  later,  when  Aunt  Harriet  Richardson  and 
Anna  were  resting  after  lunch,  she  sought  Uncle  William  in 
the  sitting  room  and  drew  her  chair  close  to  his.  The  pale 
spring  sunshine  shone  on  his  smooth  white  hair  as  if  it  were 
the  halo  he  would  someday  assuredly  wear  in  the  company  of 
the  saints.  He  patiently  put  aside  The  Boston  Transcript. 

“Well,  young  woman  what  is  it?  You  seem  moved  to 
speak,”  he  encouraged  her. 

“Uncle  William,  is  it  wrong  for  a  church  member  like  me 
to  ask  questions  about  another  religion?” 

“Bless  me!  What  religion?” 

“Christian  Science.” 

“Hm-m-m-m!” 

“Uncle  William,  I  don’t  think  Christian  Science  is  so  very 
different  from  what  we  believe.” 

“Save  my  soul,”  ejaculated  Deacon  Richardson,  “isn’t  Mrs. 
Eddy  the  woman  who  pits  herself  against  the  entire  medical 
profession?” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  she  answered,  “but  she  says 
Christianity  should  heal  now  that  same  way  it  did  with  Jesus.” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  said  Uncle  William. 

His  face  took  on  an  inward  look  and  Lucy  knew  that  he 
was  opening  his  spirit  to  receive  the  inspired  word  of  God  in 
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order  to  answer  her.  It  was  not  that  he  was  troubled  by  her 
heresy,  but  he  took  it  seriously. 

“Lucy,”  he  said  hitching  his  chair  around  so  that  he  could 
face  her,  “you  mark  my  words,  any  religion  that  claims  to  heal 
will  be  taken  over  by  hysterical  people.  Mrs.  Eddy  is  a  high 
priestess  already.  Soon  people  will  be  standing  in  the  streets 
to  clutch  at  her  garments  as  she  goes  by.  If  she  is  a  clear- 
thinking  woman  she  will  struggle  against  it  but  she  will  fail. 
Rather  than  take  the  responsibility  for  their  own  spiritual 
progress  her  followers  will  clothe  her  with  infallibility  like 
the  Pope.  Then  she  will  no  doubt  select  those  among  her 
disciples  who  have  spiritual  attainments,  and  organize  them 
to  administer  her  churches  as  they  multiply.  After  Mrs.  Eddy 
is  dead,  they  will  become  a  body  like  the  college  of  Cardinals 
or  the  Sanhedrin.  They  will  govern  by  her  authority  (being 
ordained  by  her)  and  they  will  select  their  own  successors  and 
it  won’t  be  much  different  from  the  Apostolic  succession  of 
the  Roman  Church.  You  have  seen  the  Roman  priesthood 
infiltrating  the  Puritan  land,  teaching  the  people  that  the 
salvation  of  souls  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the 
Roman  church,  through  priests  ordained  in  their  Apostolic 
succession.” 

“How  dare  they,”  murmured  Lucy,  thinking  of  the  costly 
Roman  Catholic  churches  she  knew  in  Boston  and  in  Hopkin- 
ton,  surrounded  by  the  poverty-stricken  and  undesirable  slums 
of  their  parishioners.  In  contrast  to  this  she  visualized  the  sim¬ 
ple  wooden  white-spired  churches  of  New  England,  sur¬ 
round  by  the  modest  dignity  of  homes  where  people  lived  who 
gave  to  good  works  rather  than  to  accumulate  property  for 
the  church,  and  who  seldom  sat  down  to  eat  without  being 
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sure  that  all  within  reach  of  their  assistance  were  fed.  Who 
could  presume  to  say  that  such  people  were  not  able  to  receive 
salvation! 

Uncle  William  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  point  he 
wanted  to  make.  “Experience  has  taught  us  to  beware  of 
priests.  They  claim  to  be  the  intermediaries  between  God  and 
man,”  he  explained.  “That  is  a  great  power  to  be  assumed  by 
any  man  born  of  woman;  and  power  corrupts!  The  priests 
of  our  Puritan  churches  are  our  own  consciences,  informed 
of  the  will  of  God  through  continuous  prayer.  However,  we 
are  not  only  in  danger  from  the  Roman  priesthood.  Our 
enemies  also  are  those  of  our  own  household.  If  the  Puritans 
should  fail  after  founding  their  great  church,  and  a  new  kind 
of  government  based  on  its  principles,  it  will  be  because  those 
of  their  own  household  have  become  confused,  crying  Lo 
here,  lo  there.  Like  you.” 

He  took  off  his  glasses  and  polished  them,  to  rest  a  bit  and 
organize  his  thoughts  for  the  final  clincher  while  Lucy  gazed 
at  him  with  love  and  veneration.  She  sat  quietly  feeling  a  faint 
forerunner  of  relief  that  perhaps  she  wouldn’t  have  to  go 
through  the  storm  and  thrust  of  a  religious  change. 

“I  don’t  fear  for  you  insofar  as  you  may  be  affected  by  Mrs. 
Eddy  or  by  the  Roman  priesthood  either  for  that  matter.  But 
we  are  in  danger  from  schisms,  cults  and  confusions  which 
may  divide  and  destroy  us.  We  are  vulnerable  to  this  because 
we  insist  on  the  right  and  duty  of  every  individual  to  think 
for  himself,  and  to  bear  personal  responsibility  and  to  do  right 
according  to  his  conscience. 

“The  Unitarians  are  the  people  who  will  divide  and  destroy 
our  Trinitarian  congregations.  Their  man  William  Ellery 
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Charming  has  captured  a  professorship  at  Harvard  and  the 
theological  school  is  going  into  his  camp.  There  is  a  lot  of 
nebulous  mysticism  encouraged  by  Ralph  Emerson.  The 
courts  have  actually  given  these  people  control  of  the  church 
edifices  where  Unitarians  are  in  the  majority.  There  are 
some  ninety-six  congregations  who  have  separated  and  be¬ 
come  Unitarian.  These  people  are  soft.  They  are  sapping 
the  strength  and  fervor  of  our  religion.  They  reject  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  inherited  guilt  of  man,  eternal  punishment  and 
vicarious  atonement,  as  having  no  part  of  salvation.  They  add 
the  history  and  experience  of  man  and  the  discoveries  of 
science  to  the  Bible  and  say  that  they  all  reveal  the  word  of 
God.  In  my  opinion  these  are  minor  dangers.  But  by  denying 
the  Trinity  they  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ.  By  making  the 
Christ  into  a  mere  man  born  of  woman  and  like  unto  the  rest 
of  us,  they  make  the  atonement  impossible  and  thus  deprive 
us  of  our  assurance  of  salvation. 

“You  are  a  little  apt,  my  dear  child,  to  be  like  the  Greeks 
to  whom  Paul  preached  —  always  seeking  some  new  thing. 
You  know'  the  means  of  salvation.  Apply  what  you  know  and 
all  will  be  well  with  you. 

“Well,  I  guess  that’s  enough  for  today.  I  am  going  to  take 
your  Aunt  Harriet  for  a  drive.  I  think  the  snowdrops  may 
be  out  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  boulders  in  the  hills  beyond 
Belmont.  Come  with  us  and  behold  what  God  has  done.” 

Peacefully  in  bed  that  night,  Lucy  decided  she  would  drop 
Christian  Science.  Her  mother  had  received  her  suggestion 
without  enthusiasm.  Uncle  William  didn’t  approve.  Talks 
with  Venie  Short  gave  her  the  impression  that  it  was  a  bit 
sinful  and  unnecessary  to  be  sick.  This  caused  her  some 
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spiritual  discomfort  in  regard  to  her  own  frequent  and 
dramatic  illnesses.  In  the  silence  of  her  own  bed  she  admitted 
to  herself  that  it  would  be  hard  to  give  up  this  good  attention- 
and  sympathy-getter.  Besides,  not  feeling  well  was  always  an 
alibi  whenever  she  fell  short  of  her  own  high  standard  of 
performance.  When  other  people  were  sick  it  gave  her  a 
welcome  chance  to  love  and  comfort  them.  In  a  moment  of 
integrity  due  to  the  sheltering  darkness  of  the  night,  she  asked 
herself  if  most  people  like  herself  were  sick  because  they 
secretly  in  their  hearts  wanted  to  be. 

She  decided  to  put  the  whole  thing  aside  in  the  category  of 
impossibilities  like  Roman  Catholicism  and  Unitarianism. 
However,  although  she  didn’t  recognize  it,  a  rift  had  been 
made  in  her  thinking  that  widened  with  time. 
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In  the  spring  of  1886  Lucy  knew  how  Eve  felt  when  the 
gates  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  were  about  to  close  behind 
her.  In  June,  art  school  would  end  for  her,  after  three  en¬ 
chanted  years.  Counting  the  days  that  were  left  she  worked 
with  increased  intensity,  hoping  to  grasp  every  available  ex¬ 
perience. 

In  March  a  case  of  diphtheria  developed  in  a  house  near  the 
Richardsons’.  Lucy  promptly  went  to  bed  and  suffered  from 
diphtheria  until  the  doctor  was  summoned  and  told  her  it 
was  no  such  thing.  His  various  calls  that  spring  cost  fourteen 
dollars  and  caused  Lucy  to  vow,  when  she  sent  in  her  ac¬ 
counts  to  her  father,  that  she  would  never  be  sick  again. 

During  her  convalescence  from  imaginary  diphtheria, 
George  Jones,  one  of  the  suitors  who  had  accrued  to  her 
from  her  church  activities,  paced  back  and  forth  on  Trow¬ 
bridge  Street,  waiting  for  her  to  appear  so  that  he  could  ride 
on  the  streetcar  with  her  to  wherever  she  was  going.  She 
stood  behind  the  lace  curtains  of  the  Richardson  parlor  and 
watched  him  in  mixed  anger,  desperation  and  glee.  Between 
Redmond  threatening  suicide  at  art  school,  and  George  Jones 
dogging  her  steps  so  that  she  could  neither  lose  him  nor  drive 
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him  away,  Lucy  really  did  have  trouble.  Furthermore  both 
young  gentlemen  were  humorless  bores. 

“Oh,  dear,”  she  muttered. 

Uncle  William  in  his  arm  chair  rocker  in  the  back  parlor, 
heard  her.  Almost  from  habit  he  laid  his  reading  aside,  know¬ 
ing  that  Lucy  was  apt  to  seek  him  out  when  she  needed  to  free 
her  mind. 

“Young  woman,  now  what  is  it?”  he  called. 

She  came  and  stood  in  front  of  him  trustfully,  like  a  child 
sure  of  welcome.  With  the  selflessness  of  old  age,  fortified 
by  spiritual  maturity,  Uncle  William  prepared  himself  for 
the  task  of  listening,  an  art  in  which  he  was  skilled.  Waiting 
was  easy  in  this  case,  for  he  was  happy  to  sit  and  look  at  her. 
As  usual  she  was  dressed  simply,  but  with  a  knack  for  line 
and  style.  Lizzie  had  cut  the  long  full  skirt  and  the  waist 
buttoned  from  belt  to  chin,  according  to  a  sketch  from  Lucy, 
and  Uncle  William’s  unmarried  daughter  Anna  had  done  the 
sewing.  It  was  gray-blue  in  color  and  around  her  neck  was 
knotted  a  pink  silk  kerchief,  and  three  small  pink  rosebuds 
were  stuck  through  the  pink  cameo  brooch  that  held  it  to  her 
collar.  The  roses  were  sent  by  Mattie  Coolidge’s  mother  to 
help  her  get  well. 

“I  can’t  go  even  if  I  could,”  complained  Lucy. 

“Why?” 

“George  Jones  has  gone  by  every  half  hour  all  morning. 
He’s  waiting  to  ride  to  Copley  Square  with  me.  I  think  it’s 
too  bad  for  him  to  torment  me  so.” 

“I  can’t  make  out  why  that  whippersnapper  don’t  see  he’s 
cooking  his  own  goose.  I’ve  half  a  mind  to  go  out  there  and 
give  him  what  for.” 
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“Oh,  don’t  do  that,”  wailed  Lucy. 

“Why  not?’” 

“It  would  please  him  too  much  to  know  I  noticed.” 

“Then  you  must  study  to  avoid  him.  If  he  waits  for  you 
on  the  Park  Square  car  you  must  take  the  Mount  Auburn  car 
to  Boylston  Street.” 

“I’ve  done  that.  If  I’m  not  on  one  he  gets  off  at  the  bridge 
and  waits  for  the  other  one.  At  church  he  sticks  so  close  he 
keeps  the  other  boys  away.” 

“Seems  to  me  I  see  Walt  Murray  and  Will  Fay  and  Bob 
Lister  and  a  parcel  of  other  boys  coming  around  here  after 
you.” 

“Oh,  them!  Uncle  William,  it’s  so  queer.  No  one  cares  a 
straw  for  me  but  the  ones  whose  attentions  I’m  not  proud  of. 
Not  proud  of  in  the  least.  No  one  like  Bert  Hitchcock  or 
Homer  Kingsley  or  that  tony  sort.  If  I  ever  do  get  married  I 
bet  ’twill  be  to  a  hod  carrier  or  a  cripple  or  someone  like  that.” 

“What  about  Mattie  Coolidge’s  brother?  Isn’t  he  tony? 
It  appears  to  me  you  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  going  out  in 
his  cutter  this  winter.” 

“That’s  the  worst  of  it.  I  love  Mattie  more  than  any  girl 
friend  in  the  world.  But  Frank  isn’t  like  her.  Mattie  loves 
him,  of  course,  and  she  asked  me  not  to  let  him  get  any 
more  interested  in  me  than  he  is.  So  now  I  have  to  be  careful 
about  going  to  the  Coolidges.  It  makes  me  feel  sort  of  poison¬ 
ous.  Even  old  Mrs.  Davis’s  pug  dog  is  showing  strong  affec¬ 
tion  for  me.  And  I  hate  dogs  with  hair  on.” 

No  comment  from  Uncle  William.  He  opened  his  mouth 
several  times,  thought  better  of  it,  and  closed  it  again  without 
saying  anything. 
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“And  if  it  isn’t  George  or  Frank,  it’s  Redmond  hanging 
around  at  school  so  close  I  don’t  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  any¬ 
one  else.” 

“Those  young  men  have  got  to  brace  up.  If  ’twasn’t  for 
you  holding  on  to  my  coattails  I’d  order  them  off.  ’Tisn’t 
any  way  gentlemanly  for  them  to  annoy  you  and  make  a 
spectacle  of  themselves.  Now  I  tell  you  what  you  do,”  he 
said  after  considering  the  matter.  “You  avoid  young  Jones 
from  now  on  by  getting  up  a  mite  earlier  and  taking  the 
Broadway  car  into  Boston.” 

And  so  the  battle  of  the  horsecars  began.  The  Richardson 
household  organized  to  help  Lucy.  Anna  brought  hot  tea  to 
her  bed  in  the  morning  to  fortify  her  for  the  earlier  rising. 
Aunt  Harriet  and  the  hired  girl  had  a  hot  breakfast  ready  and 
Lucy  left  the  house  in  the  biting  March  morning  cold  when 
winter  hung  on  more  perversely  and  disagreeably  than  in  the 
months  of  deep  snow. 

For  the  first  week  all  went  amazingly  well.  None  of  the 
Cambridge  or  Watertown  boys  were  able  to  track  her.  To  her 
delight,  she  found  that  Mr.  Volkmann  and  Mr.  Grundmann 
also  of  the  Art  School  faculty  rode  this  car  daily.  The  de¬ 
light  was  mutual  and  the  two  men  introduced  their  friend 
Mr.  Dean,  apparently  as  the  result  of  some  lively  offstage 
bargaining,  and  the  foursome  had  wonderful  high  jinks  as  the 
horsecar  plodded  into  Boston.  The  conductor  was  a  good 
host  to  his  regular  customers  and  aided  Lucy  in  frequent  com¬ 
bat  with  the  three  gentlemen,  who  tried  to  trap  her  into 
paying  their  fares. 

Mr.  Volkmann  guessed  that  she  was  trying  to  avoid  some¬ 
one  and  they  all  teased  her  to  say  who  it  was.  She  finally 
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broke  down  and  admitted  this  was  so.  It  was  her  washwoman 
to  whom  she  owed  a  tremendous  bill  which  she  saw  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  paying.  They  offered  to  pass  the  hat  and  pay  the 
bill.  She  thanked  them  prettily  and  said  if  they  would  only 
do  so  she  could  go  back  to  riding  on  the  Watertown  car.  They 
promptly  and  unanimously  retracted  the  offer. 

It  was  great  fun,  and  Lucy  let  fly  the  unconsidered  words 
of  her  saucy  heart  with  never  a  moment  of  worry.  After  all, 
these  were  old  men,  over  forty!  Hardly  men  at  all  in  any 
way  that  concerned  her.  In  the  view  of  her  twenty  years  they 
had  enormous  prestige  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
teachers,  and  her  ambition  was  excited  by  the  opportunity 
to  be  with  them.  As  she  told  the  Richardsons,  “The  whole 
thing  was  simply  immense.” 

But  on  the  second  Monday  morning  came  disaster.  The 
car  was  stopped  at  the  bridge  and  George  Jones  got  on.  Lucy 
was  in  despair.  Some  one  of  the  mothers  at  church  must  have 
found  out  from  Aunt  Harriet  and  given  him  a  hint.  Oh,  if 
old  people  wouldn’t  always  tell  young  people’s  secrets! 

The  strategy  had  to  be  changed.  Lucy  rode  in  irregular 
alternation  on  the  four  possible  horsecars  that  would  bring 
her  into  Boston.  Whenever  she  took  the  Broadway  car  she 
devoted  herself  to  her  three  first-found  companions.  All 
George  Jones  had  out  of  his  quarry  was  the  chance  to  watch 
her  talking  gaily  to  three  forty-year  old  men,  but  apparently 
that  was  happiness  enough. 

Deliberate  winter  finally  released  bit  by  bit  the  ecstasies  of 
the  northern  spring,  and  Lucy’s  whole  being  trembled  with 
response  to  it.  When  the  apple  tree  bloomed  outside  her 
window  she  was  almost  frantic  with  its  loveliness.  She  often 
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walked  home  from  school  so  that  she  could  sense  the  pattern 
of  bare  twigs  growing  heavy  with  the  lace  of  swelling  buds. 
She  lingered  on  the  river  bridges,  elbows  on  parapet,  watching 
the  Charles  thrust  away  muddy  ice  and  become  clear  again, 
holding  the  keen  blue  of  the  April  sky.  Everywhere  life 
beckoned  and  she  followed  as  eagerly  as  a  hunting  dog  in  a 
field  crossed  with  fresh  rabbit  tracks. 

Only  a  month  more  of  school  and  still  so  much  to  learn 
before  she  could  begin  to  think  of  herself  as  an  artist.  She 
had  tried  her  hand  at  every  technique  she  could  find  instruc¬ 
tion  for.  She  and  Mattie  posed  for  each  other’s  portraits. 
The  patient  Coolidge  family  and  Aunt  Harriet  also  “sat.”  She 
went  with  groups  of  girls  from  school  to  do  sketching  out  of 
doors.  She  started  to  learn  clay  modeling  under  Daniel 
French.  She  worked  excitedly  and  continuously  on  one 
thing  and  another  and  now,  at  the  end  of  her  scholarship 
grant,  she  knew  she  must  leave  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  go 
out  into  the  world  of  work.  She  wrote  her  family  that  every¬ 
one  thought  she  and  Mattie  were  “lunatic  over  art  school  and 
cracked  on  clay.”  Her  work  in  life  class  continued  to  get 
high  commendation.  Mr.  Longfellow  and  Mr.  Grundmann 
wrote  excellent  references  for  her  in  case  she  wanted  to 
teach.  Her  admired  teacher  Mr.  Crowninshield  (“that  dear 
delightful  man”)  announced  that  he  was  leaving  Boston  to 
go  to  New  York.  In  saying  goodbye  to  her  at  a  luncheon  in 
his  honor,  at  which  his  favorite  Miss  Fitch  by  common  con¬ 
sent  was  placed  at  his  right,  he  told  her  with  farewell  emphasis 
to  concentrate  on  illustration. 

Her  plans  for  her  first  year  out  of  school  were  put  further 
in  disarray  by  Appleton’s  decision  to  leave  his  bankrupt  busi- 
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ness  and  his  precarious  teaching  jobs  and  take  his  family  back 
to  Elmwood.  His  mother  had  requested  it.  She  was  feeling 
old  and  since  Sarah’s  death  the  two  little  boys  needed  more 
mothering  than  she  could  give.  Lizzie’s  presence  was  indi¬ 
cated.  Elijah’s  easygoing  methods  were  sending  the  farm  into 
debt. 

Lucy  was  deeply  opposed  to  bringing  her  ailing  mother 
back  to  the  rigors  of  Elmwood.  Nellie  and  Homer  had  finally 
decided  to  be  married,  and  August  18,  1886,  was  to  be  the 
date.  Her  mother  would  feel  irreparable  loss  when  Nellie 
left  home,  and  Lucy  thought  of  casting  her  education  aside 
and  going  home  to  help.  Her  adored  Mattie  was  becoming 
rapidly  and  peacefully  engaged  to  an  able  young  lawyer,  one 
Frederick  Crawford,  from  Vermont  near  Crawford’s  Notch. 
Lucy  found  it  hard  to  forgive  him  for  taking  Mattie  away 
from  her.  Finding  work,  leaving  school,  her  mother’s  health 
problems  and  her  own,  the  end  of  Mattie’s  exclusive  com¬ 
panionship,  the  family’s  move  to  Hopkinton,  and  unwelcome 
suitors  combined  to  produce  upheaval  in  her  mind  and  heart. 

On  the  morning  of  June  1  of  her  last  week  in  school  she 
was  working  over  a  difficult  pose  in  life  class  when  a  late¬ 
comer  brought  her  a  letter,  saying  that  a  young  man  had 
asked  her  to  deliver  it,  and  he  was  waiting  now  at  the  door 
of  the  museum  for  an  answer.  Lucy,  irritated  by  her  inability 
to  get  the  planes  correctly,  and  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Crownin- 
shield  had  just  told  her  the  whole  thing  was  too  vague,  re¬ 
ceived  the  letter  ungraciously.  She  saw  that  it  was  pocket- 
worn  as  if  the  bearer  had  carried  it  for  some  time.  She  found 
on  opening  it  that  it  was  dated  in  the  previous  September  and 
was  from  her  uncle  Edwin  Bennett  in  Chicago,  who  wanted  to 
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introduce  to  her  his  wife’s  young  cousin  Dwight  Heald  Perkins, 
a  student  of  architecture  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Dwight  was  “a  fine  young  man  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time,”  and  Uncle  Ed  suggested  with  pleas¬ 
antry  that  Lucy  might  like  to  be  a  Boston  mother  to  him. 

Lucy  slammed  down  her  paintbrushes.  Another  young 
man  was  the  last  thing  she  wanted  at  this  time.  With  her  eye- 
shade  askew  and  her  paint-daubed  apron  bunched  around  her 
waist,  she  ran  downstairs  to  get  rid  of  this  Dwight  Heald 
Perkins. 

A  slender  young  man  stood  with  his  back  to  her,  near  the 
entrance,  looking  absorbedly  at  some  architectural  renderings 
of  the  Trinity  Place  church  that  were  hung  in  the  corridor. 
Even  though  he  must  have  heard  her  coming  he  didn’t  turn 
around. 

“Mr.  Perkins,”  said  Lucy. 

He  turned  and  looked  down  at  her.  His  clear  skin  spread 
with  a  diffident  blush.  His  deep-set  hazel  eyes  still  shone  with 
his  pleasure  in  the  drawings.  His  gentle  beaming  look  was 
friendly  but  impersonal  enough  to  take  the  wind  of  her  sails. 

“Miss  Fitch,”  he  replied. 

“I  see  it  has  taken  you  nearly  a  year  to  deliver  my  uncle’s 
letter,”  she  said  pertly. 

“Yes.  I  didn’t  want  to  go  home  and  tell  him  I  hadn’t  met 
you.  He  wouldn’t  understand  how  hard  they  keep  me  on  the 
buzz  at  Tech.” 

“I  do  hope  you  will  be  able  to  tell  him  you  are  sorry  you 
put  it  off  so  long,”  Lucy  said,  and  immediately  wished  she 
hadn’t. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  answered  Dwight  kindly. 
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There  was  a  long  pause.  Lucy,  the  mistress  of  gay  nonsense, 
was  tongue-tied.  Dwight  turned  again  to  the  renderings  on 
the  wall  and  spoke  of  them  with  discerning  enthusiasm,  and 
for  the  next  twenty  minutes  they  were  engrossed  in  talk  of 
their  mutual  interest  in  art. 

“Well,  Miss  Fitch,  I’m  afraid  I’ll  have  to  get  back.” 

“Please  don’t  think  you  have  to  go.  This  is  my  lunch  hour. 
I’ll  give  you  a  sandwich  and  half  my  apple  if  you  like,”  coaxed 
Lucy. 

“Thank  you.  I  do  have  to  go,  though.  I  have  a  chance  to 
do  a  little  paid  work  for  Professor  Burgess.  Correcting  trigo¬ 
nometry  papers.  I  don’t  want  him  to  think  I’ve  kicked  the 
bucket.”  Dwight  began  to  move  toward  the  entrance. 

Not  understanding  herself,  Lucy  felt  with  sudden  urgency 
that  she  mustn’t  let  him  go. 

“Perhaps  you  could  come  and  eat  your  lunch  here  some  day. 
I  feel  I  ought  to  keep  an  eye  on  you.  Uncle  Ed  says  he  wants 
me  to  be  your  ‘Boston  mother.’  ” 

“Thank  you,  but  I  have  so  many  Boston  mothers.  Miss 
Gould  where  I  have  my  room,  and  Miss  Frothingham,  and 
Mrs.  Gannett,  and  Mrs.  Hurd  out  in  Concord,  and  my 
mother’s  friend  Mrs.  Upham,  and  Annie  Rockefellow  who  is 
the  only  girl  at  Tech  and  ...” 

“Oh  don’t  tell  me  any  more,”  cried  Lucy.  “I  want  to  be 
something  nobody  else  can  be.” 

Dwight’s  square  jaw  hardened  at  the  corners  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  suppress  a  smile.  After  perceptible  hesitation  he 
said,  “Well,  you  could  be  my  grandmother.” 

For  the  second  time  Lucy  would  have  given  anything  to 
unsay  what  she  had  just  said. 
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“I  guess  I’m  old  enough  to  be  your  grandmother.  I’ll  be 
twenty-one  next  July.” 

“I  was  nineteen  in  March.  It  would  be  shaving  it  thin.” 

“Not  at  all,”  insisted  Lucy.  “You  must  come  and  call  on 
me  in  Cambridge  as  a  dutiful  grandson  should.  I’ll  take  you 
to  church  with  me  and  introduce  you  to  some  nice  young 
people.” 

“I’d  like  to  very  much,”  answered  Dwight,  “but  I’m  afraid 
I  don’t  have  time.  I  haven’t  even  been  to  church  since  Christ¬ 
mas.” 

“What  church  do  you  go  to  here?”  asked  Lucy. 

“King’s  Chapel.” 

“You’re  not  a  Unitarian?” 

“Why,  yes,  of  course.” 

Lucy  felt  her  face  turn  hot  and  her  heart  bump  against  her 
ribs.  She  never  was  able  to  remember  how  the  interview 
ended,  but  she  could  recall  watching  from  the  stair-landing 
window  as  Dwight  serenely  crossed  Copley  Square.  She  felt 
a  frightened  foreboding  that  she  would  never  see  him  again. 
It  would  not  be  wise  for  her  to  cultivate  friendship  with  a 
Unitarian,  and  there  was  taut  misery  in  the  center  of  her 
being  at  the  thought  of  it. 

The  artist  feeling  in  her,  that  had  been  kept  strong  and 
clear,  had  reacted  accurately  to  something  in  Dwight  that 
belonged  to  it,  although  in  her  conscious  thinking  she  was 
unable  to  recognize  what  had  happened. 
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Six  long  months  went  by  and  Lucy  saw  and  heard  nothing 
of  Dwight.  She  was  sure  he  hadn’t  been  able  to  get  money 
together  for  a  second  year  at  Tech.  He  had  hinted  there  was 
doubt  of  it  during  their  half  hour’s  acquaintance.  When  Tech 
resumed  classes  in  the  fall,  she  did  not  inquire  for  him  because 
a  Trinitarian  lady  would  not  do  so.  She  knew  she  must  not 
for  a  moment  forget  that  Unitarians  were  enemies  of  her 
faith.  However,  she  did  go  so  far  as  to  have  Lizzie  ask  about 
Dwight  in  one  of  her  letters  to  her  brother,  but  Uncle  Ed 
obtusely  omitted  any  mention  of  him. 

Life  went  right  on  being  alternately  ecstatic  or  heartbreak¬ 
ing.  She  walked  the  streets  and  sought  work  eagerly  and 
resourcefully,  but  no  one  wanted  to  employ  her  talents.  She 
lived  at  the  Richardsons’  while  she  ransacked  Boston  for  odd 
jobs  in  illustration  or  lettering,  and  she  went  to  Elmwood  as 
often  as  she  could  get  money  together  for  train  fare.  Apple- 
ton  was  turning  the  place  into  a  dairy  farm  to  supply  the 
Boston  market.  Concurrently  he  was  agitating  reform  in  the 
Milk  Producers’  Association,  crusading  in  the  temperance 
movement,  sleeping  on  the  floor  beside  his  ailing  wife  in  order 
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to  nurse  her,  waiting  on  his  mother,  doing  lessons  with  Grace 
and  Hattie  at  night. 

The  wedding  of  Homer  and  Nellie  in  August  had  given 
some  happy  diversion,  and  Nellie,  ever  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  family,  had  sent  for  Florence  to  come  to  Evan¬ 
ston  and  live  with  her  in  order  to  prepare  herself  for  school¬ 
teaching.  Only  the  two  youngest  were  left  at  home,  and 
Appleton  for  the  first  time  succumbed  to  pressure  and  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  education  of  one  of  the  children  by  taking 
Grace  out  of  school  to  help  at  home.  He  and  Elijah  and 
itinerant  hired  men  did  all  the  work  of  the  herd  and  of  raising 
food  for  it,  and  he  arranged  to  have  women  prisoners  from  the 
State  Reformatory  paroled  to  him  to  help  in  the  house. 
Lizzie  was  clever  in  training  them,  but  life  became  a  series  of 
struggles  with  Irish  drunks  that  added  humor  to  her  letters, 
but  wore  her  out  more  than  the  work  itself.  Perhaps  the 
saddest  aspect  of  the  whole  difficulty  was  that  ambitious, 
lovely,  blond  sixteen-year-old  Grace  was  trapped.  Appleton 
managed  to  make  enemies  as  usual  by  his  desire  to  reform 
anyone  who  differed  from  him,  and  by  his  biting  words  of  con¬ 
tempt.  For  his  personal  escape  and  pleasure  he  wrote  a  history 
of  Hopkinton  High  School  which  turned  out  to  be  a  brilliant 
analysis  of  the  necessary  difference  between  schools  designed 
for  pupils  who  sought  learning,  and  schools  designed  by  the 
state  to  safeguard  itself  by  producing  educated  citizens. 

Lucy  was  frantic  to  earn  money  to  help.  Down  to  her  last 
few  dollars,  and  wondering  how  she  would  pay  the  kind  Rich¬ 
ardsons  the  nominal  room  rent  they  charged  her,  she  boarded 
the  Broadway  car  one  morning  to  go  to  the  office  of  Young 
Folks  Magazine  to  see  if  there  was  any  free-lance  art  work  to 
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be  obtained  there.  She  found  Mr.  Volkmann,  and  they  rode 
their  usual  bantering  way  into  town.  As  a  good  friend  he 
knew  something  of  her  effort  to  find  work,  and  he  told  her 
that  he  had  talked  her  over  with  his  mother-in-law  Mrs. 
Hicks,  and  she  had  begged  him  to  bring  Lucy  to  her  office. 

“Get  off  this  car  at  Park  Street  and  go  and  see  her  now,” 
urged  Mr.  Volkmann. 

So  Lucy  did. 

The  offices  of  the  Louis  Prang  Color  Company  were  busy. 
They  seemed  to  reflect  the  dynamic  quality  of  Louis  Prang, 
one  of  the  distinguished  Germans  who  enriched  the  United 
States  by  seeking  refuge  in  it  after  the  revolution  of  1848. 
Mr.  Prang,  part  seer,  part  artist,  part  teacher,  and  altogether 
a  clever  merchandiser,  had  the  conviction  that  American 
schools  should  be  responsible  for  something  more  than  teach¬ 
ing  the  three  R’s  and  drilling  children  in  the  classics.  They 
should  give  the  child  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  the  beauty 
of  present  life  by  teaching  techniques  of  art  and  of  music.  It 
was  in  the  Prang  offices,  as  much  as  anywhere,  that  the  battle 
began  against  the  entrenched  traditionalism  of  school  teachers 
fiercely  resistant  to  change,  and  was  waged  with  excitement 
and  heroism  for  the  next  thirty  years.  Victory  established  a 
change  in  educational  thinking  and  based  what  was  taught 
in  the  schools  on  the  needs  of  the  child  rather  than  on  the 
perpetuation  of  a  system.  When  the  idea  became  common¬ 
place,  the  vigor  and  originality  of  its  pioneers  were  forgotten. 

Lucy  was  pretty  much  aware  of  what  was  going  on  behind 
the  store  front  of  the  Prang  Company,  which  ostensibly  sold 
water-color  paintboxes  and  art  supplies  to  schools.  Mrs. 
Hicks,  as  stately  as  a  duchess  in  her  office  as  she  was  in  her 
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home,  was  carrying  the  new  technique  of  education  to  the 
teachers  by  getting  together  textbooks  to  guide  them,  and  by 
bringing  groups  of  teachers  into  the  Prang  Company  offices 
to  do  practice  teaching. 

Lucy  presented  herself  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Hicks’s  office 
saying,  “Mr.  Volkmann  said  I  was  to  come  in  and  see  you.” 

At  the  end  of  her  interview  she  was  taken  up  to  a  tiny 
room  under  the  roof  of  the  Park  Street  building  and  put  to 
work.  Mrs.  Hicks  set  her  to  making  outline  drawings  for  a 
pamphlet  the  Prang  Company  was  issuing  to  guide  children 
in  their  first  efforts  at  coloring.  With  prayer  in  her  heart  to 
do  well,  and  with  gratitude  to  God  and  Mrs.  Hicks  for  the 
chance,  she  pushed  a  plain  deal  chair  up  to  a  bare  pine  table 
under  a  dormer  window  that  looked  out  over  the  Old  Gran¬ 
ary  Burying  Ground,  and  began  on  her  first  assignment.  From 
then  on,  the  Prang  Company  kept  her  busy  either  in  making 
pages  for  the  drawing  books,  or  in  helping  to  teach  techniques 
to  teachers.  Her  little  office  was  cold  in  winter  and  blistering 
hot  in  summer  and  the  payment  was  not  much,  but  she  worked 
with  ardor  until  her  right  arm  gave  out,  resulting  in  a  nervous, 
shaky  hand  that  plagued  her  many  years. 

She  lived  her  own  life  intensely,  and  lived  in  imagination 
the  lives  of  her  scattering  family.  Florence  wrote  from  Evan¬ 
ston  that  she  had  been  visiting  Uncle  Ed  Bennett  and  had  be¬ 
come  friends  with  Aunt  Mamie’s  handsome  friendly  cousin, 
Mrs.  Marion  Perkins,  and  her  son  Dwight.  Perhaps  this  was 
the  spark  that  brought  Dwight  back  into  her  life.  At  any  rate, 
with  very  little  explanation  of  what  had  reminded  him  to  do 
so,  he  interrupted  his  absorbing  work  at  Tech  and  made  an 
evening  call  upon  her  at  the  Richardsons’.  They  had  a  won- 
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derful  time.  The  Richardsons  all  liked  him.  She  urged  him  to 
come  again  and  was  full  of  fine  ideas  about  things  it  would  be 
fun  to  do.  His  goodbyes  were  said  with  his  characteristic 
warmth  of  appreciation.  She  was  sure  he  had  enjoyed  the 
evening.  Then  he  disappeared.  Weeks  went  by  and  she 
heard  nothing.  She  was  both  mystified  and  uneasy. 

Without  any  warning,  one  mild  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
February  thaw,  he  came  again.  Perhaps  the  rustling  of  spring 
had  turned  his  fancy.  At  any  rate,  he  gave  no  excuse  and  she 
berated  him  merrily  and  soundly  for  staying  away. 

From  then  on,  through  all  the  suspense  and  beauty  of  an¬ 
other  spring,  they  were  together  all  they  could  be.  They  took 
long  walks.  They  put  on  rubber  boots  and  romped  in  the 
wet  woods.  Lucy  borrowed  his  textbooks  and  listened  under¬ 
standing^  while  he  explained  them.  They  both  had  had  serious 
health  problems  and  each  was  interested  in  guiding  the  other 
to  sturdiness.  “I  never  was  a  boy  when  I  ought  to  have 
been,”  said  Dwight  in  offhand  explanation  of  his  having  been 
self-supporting  most  of  the  time  since  he  was  twelve,  “so  I 
never  had  a  chance  to  play  outdoors  much.”  To  overcome 
debilitating  headaches  he  was  working  regularly  at  boxing 
in  the  gymnasium.  He  bought  boxing  gloves  for  Lucy  and 
in  the  long  spring  evenings  he  took  her  out  onto  the  Richard¬ 
sons’  side  porch  and  taught  her  the  intricacies  of  a  number  six 
and  a  number  two,  and  was  obliged  after  each  practice  to  take 
her  gloves  off  and  rub  her  small  hands.  She  loved  this,  al¬ 
though  no  young  man  since  the  days  of  Charlie  and  Ed  Fitch 
had  had  equal  privileges. 

Tech  closed  its  scholastic  year  in  June,  and  Dwight  ad¬ 
mitted  to  her  in  a  rare  hour  of  personal  talk  that  he  saw  no 
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chance  of  borrowing  any  more  money  for  another  year  there, 
although  he  felt  as  Lucy  had  when  she  left  art  school,  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  do  even  half  of  what  he  could  vision. 
They  talked  over  ways  and  means  of  getting  him  another 
year  of  study,  and  Lucy  in  her  role  of  grandmother  —  a  joke 
they  both  loved  to  embroider  —  made  inquiries  at  the  Prang 
Company  for  grants-in-aid  in  his  behalf.  Nothing  opened  up. 

On  the  day  before  his  departure  for  Chicago  he  came 
jovially  to  say  goodbye. 

“Well,  you  do  keep  jolly,”  Lucy  remarked  critically  as  he 
came  in. 

“Hurrah,”  answered  Dwight. 

“I’m  not  jolly  myself,”  she  said  wistfully,  looking  up  at 
him  as  he  stood  in  the  Richardson  doorway. 

“You  will  be.” 

“Why?” 

“I’m  coming  back  next  year.” 

“How?” 

“They  gave  me  a  job  at  Tech.  Instructor  in  first  year  trig. 
I  can  study  with  Bigelow  all  I  can  get  time  for.” 

Lucy’s  heart  bumped  against  her  ribs.  She  would  have 
thrown  her  arms  around  him  if  such  a  thing  had  been  think¬ 
able. 

“And  what  makes  you  think  I  will  be  so  overjoyed?” 

“Because  you  will  have  the  great  benefit  of  seeing  me 
again,”  and  with  that  their  mutual  tension  transferred  itself 
to  laughter. 

If  Dwight  was  secretly  aware  that  Lucy’s  presence  in  Bos¬ 
ton  had  had  anything  to  do  with  his  vigorous  efforts  to  come 
back,  or  if  she  knew  how  much  she  needed  and  wanted  him, 
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they  never  hinted  of  it  even  to  themselves  in  private  thoughts. 

After  Dwight  left,  she  went  daily  to  her  attic  studio  on 
Park  Street,  and  worked  with  furious  energy  at  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  little  jobs.  She  didn’t  want  to  allow  herself  to  feel  if 
she  could  help  it,  and  instead  forced  herself  to  think  busily. 
She  was  almost  continuously  happy,  since  the  passage  of  each 
day  brought  her  nearer  to  the  middle  of  September  when 
casual  encounters  and  unlabored  companionship  with  Dwight 
could  be  resumed.  He  didn’t  write  to  her,  and  she  didn’t 
worry  about  it  because  she  was  so  sure  that  all  she  had  to  do 
was  wait. 

It  is  doubtful  if  she  thought  of  him  as  a  suitor.  Their  reli¬ 
gious  differences  prevented  that.  It  was  more  as  if  he  were 
a  goal  of  character,  embodying  as  he  did  the  qualities  she 
admired  most  and  had  least  achieved.  His  serenity,  his  effort¬ 
less  kindness,  his  natural  grace  in  saying  the  thing  that  put 
other  people  at  ease,  his  humor  without  a  sting,  his  uncritical 
faith  in  her,  helped  her  to  absolve  herself  from  the  burden  of 
bearing  personal  blame  if  things  went  wrong.  The  pain  of 
Puritan  loneliness  that  is  the  counterpart  of  Puritan  strength 
seemed  to  cease  when  she  was  with  him.  To  stand  alone  be¬ 
fore  God  and  be  responsible  for  the  working  of  His  will  on 
earth  is  a  lonely  business,  and  courage  is  required,  and  although 
Lucy’s  heart  was  often  troubled  with  self-doubt,  she  did  not 
fail  in  gallantry.  When  Dwight  was  beside  her  she  was  less 
conscious  of  enemies,  her  hand  ceased  shaking  and  she  felt 
as  if  there  were  also  legions  fighting  on  her  side.  After  her 
hero,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  she  christened  herself  Lucy 
Coeur  de  Poulet  and  turned  her  tremblings  into  laughter.  In 
a  dim  unspoken  way  she  recognized  that  Lucy  was  a  braver 
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Lucy  when  that  nice  young  architect  from  Chicago  was 
somewhere  about. 

She  gave  herself  to  the  Prang  Company  without  stint,  and 
in  turn  the  officers  of  the  company,  Mr.  Prang,  Mrs.  Hicks, 
Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  Mrs.  Hannah  Carter  and  Mr.  Walter 
Scott  Perry,  became  like  a  directorate  of  parents  trying  to 
put  her  into  action  along  lines  that  would  develop  her  talents. 

On  July  3  she  bent  over  her  drawing  board  and  drops  of 
perspiration  splashed  from  her  forehead.  It  was  exhaustingly 
hot.  She  wanted  to  go  to  Elmwood  for  the  holiday,  and  stay 
to  spend  her  twenty-second  birthday  with  her  mother,  but 
she  had  too  much  work  to  do  and  too  little  money.  Dwight 
was  in  Chicago.  Mattie  Coolidge  was  preparing  to  become 
Mattie  Crawford  on  October  1  and  was  unavailable.  Feeling 
sorry  for  herself,  she  worked  doggedly  on  an  outline  drawing 
of  the  Queen  of  Hearts  to  be  copied  and  colored  in  the  third 
grade. 

Mr.  Perry  came  in  and  watched  her  work  for  a  while  with¬ 
out  saying  anything.  He  was  a  sandy-complexioned  Yankee 
from  Stoneham,  with  the  earnest  intelligence,  deep  affections 
and  pride  of  work  that  characterize  a  true  New  Englander. 
Prang’s  was  taking  special  interest  in  him  because  Mr.  Charles 
Pratt  of  Standard  Oil  had  decided  to  build  a  college  to  teach 
manual  arts  and  engineering  in  Brooklyn,  to  be  called  Pratt 
Institute,  and  had  engaged  Mr.  Perry  to  organize  the  faculty 
and  administer  the  school.  It  was  a  prize  job  with  inspiring  po¬ 
tentials  for  usefulness  and  distinction. 

“Lucy,”  he  said  abruptly,  “how  would  you  like  to  go  to 
Brooklyn  and  be  my  assistant?” 

She  looked  up,  stunned. 
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“Do  you  mean  it?” 

“Certain.  I  need  someone  to  build  me  up  in  the  things  I 
am  weak  in,  and  not  give  me  away.  If  I  have  to  lecture  or 
criticize  classes  in  architectural  detail,  for  instance,  I  would 
expect  you  to  find  the  material.  Things  like  that.” 

“Would  you  trust  me  to  do  it?  Do  you  think  I  could?” 

“Wouldn’t  ask  you  if  I  didn’t.  Judging  from  your  remarks 
from  time  to  time,  you  opine  I  have  a  few  weaknesses.  ’Twill 
be  your  business  to  overcome  ’em.  You’ll  enjoy  that,  I  expect. 
’Twould  be  in  your  contract  to  conduct  classes  in  design  and 
free-hand  drawing  too.” 

“A  real  job,”  said  Lucy  wonderingly. 

“Certain.  Pay  eight  hundred  dollars  the  first  year.” 

Lucy  was  speechless.  Could  it  be  true! 

“Mrs.  Perry  and  I  have  rented  a  big  house  in  Brooklyn. 
You  can  live  with  us  for  what  it  costs  us  to  keep  you,  if  you 
like.” 

“I  can’t  believe  it.  I’m  not  even  twenty-two  yet.” 

“I  know  you’re  young  and  don’t  amount  to  much.  All  the 
same  you’re  the  first  one  I’ve  asked.  Think  it  over  if  you’ve 
a  mind  to.  ’Twill  be  your  first  real  flitting  from  your  folks. 
Brooklyn’s  a  far  piece  from  Boston.  As  I  said,  think  it  over.” 

W.  S.  Perry,  having  said  what  he  came  to  say,  turned  to 
the  door. 

“Oh,  wait!”  she  cried.  “When  do  I  begin?” 

“Mrs.  Perry  and  I  are  going  August  first.  Expect  you  to 
report  for  work  September  first.  You’ll  be  needed.  There  is 
everything  to  do.  The  windows  aren’t  in  the  building  yet.” 
And  he  was  gone  down  the  narrow  stairway. 

September  first!  Dwight  wasn’t  coming  back  until  the 
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fifteenth.  She  wouldn’t  see  him.  She  probably  would  never 
see  him.  If  he  didn’t  write  to  her  now  there  was  no  hope  he 
would  write  to  her  in  Brooklyn,  absorbed  as  he  would  be  in 
architecture,  and  dreading  the  task  of  letter  writing  as  much 
as  she  loved  it.  She  wouldn’t  be  able  to  come  to  Boston  except 
in  vacation  time,  and  he  would  then  be  gone.  Although  his 
diffidence  kept  him  from  hinting  at  such  things,  she  knew  by 
interpreting  his  chance  remarks  that  there  were  girls  in  Boston 
and  in  Chicago  setting  their  caps  at  him.  Oversupplied  with 
feminine  attention,  his  gentleness  would  cause  him  to  yield 
to  anyone  determined  enough  to  go  after  him. 

“Well,”  she  told  herself,  “I’ve  never  gone  after  a  man  yet. 
If  Mr.  D.  Perkins  doesn’t  come  after  me  he  won’t  get  any  of 
my  company,”  and  she  put  her  head  down  on  her  folded  arms, 
first  making  sure  that  the  door  was  shut,  and  sobbed  as  loudly 
as  a  child. 

It  did  not  enter  her  mind  to  refuse  the  job.  It  was  a  re¬ 
markable  opportunity  for  an  inexperienced  girl.  She  had  al¬ 
ready  heard  much  of  the  plans  for  Pratt  Institute.  She  would 
inevitably  rise  with  it  if  she  played  her  cards  right.  The 
salary  would  mean  she  could  take  care  of  herself  and  help 
her  family  a  little.  Thank  God  there  were  no  debts.  Even 
Appleton’s  business  failures  had  not  resulted  in  the  enslaving 
humiliation  of  debts.  Lucy  regarded  her  education  as  a  trust. 
With  this  chance  to  work,  she  would  be  on  her  way  to  dis¬ 
charging  the  obligation  of  her  schooling.  She  could  do  the 
things  she  loved  to  do,  draw,  paint,  illustrate,  cartoon,  teach. 
And  yet  never  to  see  Dwight  again  was  like  giving  up  happi¬ 
ness  and  peace  of  mind. 

She  jerked  her  head  up  from  her  arms  and  went  to  find  her 
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hat  and  handbag.  Running  down  the  stairs  she  stopped  beside 
the  open  door  of  Mr.  Perry’s  office. 

He  looked  up  and  seeing  the  trace  of  tears  merely  nodded 
his  head  and  smiled. 

“I  will  be  in  Brooklyn  September  first,”  she  said,  and  hur¬ 
ried  on  down  to  the  street  door  and  out  across  the  Common, 
hoping  that  the  two-hour  walk  to  Cambridge  would  put  her 
in  command  of  herself. 


BROOKLYN 

18  8  7 


Lucy’s  first  sight  of  New  York  was  from  the  harbor  as 
J  the  Fall  River  boat  edged  slowly  into  its  berth.  Standing 
on  the  deck,  she  had  eyes  only  for  the  wonder  of  Brooklyn 
Bridge  like  a  dew-spangled  spiderweb  in  the  morning  light. 
Its  beauty  sent  an  electric  charge  along  her  spine,  and  she  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Perrys’  house  glowing  with  the  excitement  of  it. 
It  was  a  thrilling  beginning  to  the  four  years  that  would  fol¬ 
low. 

Pratt  Institute  was  a  gigantic  pile  to  her  Boston  eyes.  Only 
half  built,  it  indicated  its  future  size.  Mr.  Perry  was  every¬ 
where  at  once,  hiring  teachers,  equipping  classrooms,  admit¬ 
ting  students.  In  the  interest  of  sharing  a  work  she  believed 
in,  Lucy  exerted  herself  without  regard  to  time  or  strength. 

God  had  caused  His  face  to  shine  upon  her  of  late  with  al¬ 
most  as  much  grace  as  he  had  shown  in  parting  the  Red  Sea  for 
the  children  of  Israel.  It  had  turned  out  after  all  that  she  saw 
Dwight  before  she  left!  Her  leaving  had  been  delayed  and 
his  arrival  hastened.  Immediately  he  sought  her  out  and  in¬ 
vited  her  to  come  to  his  classroom  at  Tech  to  see  him  function 
as  Professor  Perkins.  Maddeningly  grandmotherly,  she  re- 
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fused  to  address  him  by  this  title  and  referred  to  him  loudly 
“as  that  worthy  young  person.”  Their  gay  companionship 
was  so  completely  resumed  that  she  felt  it  was  proper  for  her 
to  sit  on  a  nail  keg  among  the  building  materials  and  make  a 
sketch  of  Pratt  Institute  for  him,  noting  with  cartoons  on  the 
margin  the  priceless  comments  of  the  small-boy  onlookers 
who  gathered  around  to  watch  her.  She  felt  sure  now  that  she 
and  Dwight  could  stay  in  touch  with  each  other. 

Her  great  worry  was  how  and  when  to  meet  her  employer, 
Mr.  Charles  Pratt.  Should  she  call  and  present  herself  to  him? 
How  should  she  behave  before  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
man  in  Brooklyn,  and  indeed  one  of  a  few  such  in  the  United 
States?  Would  he  approve  of  the  girl  from  the  backwoods 
of  Indiana? 

The  next  day,  when  looking  for  Mr.  Perry  to  complete  a 
mission  he  had  sent  her  on,  she  hesitated  at  the  door  of  an 
unfinished  classroom  where  there  was  a  group  of  men.  He 
saw  her  and  called,  “Come  in,  Miss  Fitch.” 

A  small  man  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  turned  briskly  and 
eyed  her.  His  hair  was  sandy  and  there  was  a  tuft  of  beard  on 
his  chin  like  the  pictures  of  Uncle  Sam.  Putting  out  his  right 
hand  and  pointing  it  at  Lucy,  he  steered  a  rapid  course  across 
the  room  and  shook  hands  with  her. 

“So  this  is  the  young  lady.  Well,  I’m  very  glad  you’ve 
come.” 

He  shook  her  hand  again  and  patted  it  in  such  a  pleasant 
ordinary  way  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  afraid  of  him,  and 
Lucy  realized  that  her  meeting  with  Mr.  Charles  Pratt  had 
been  accomplished. 

“Here  you,”  Mr.  Pratt  continued,  “you’re  a  little  bit  of  an 
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artist,  aren’t  you?  How  do  you  like  this  color  of  paint  for 
the  room?” 

Lucy  told  him  rather  stammeringly  what  she  thought. 

“Here,  have  you  met  Fred?” 

Lucy  turned  to  Mr.  Pratt’s  son  Fred  to  whom  the  Institute 
would  probably  be  turned  over  as  his  life  work,  if  he  wanted 
it.  She  knew  he  had  just  graduated  from  Amherst  amid  the 
prestige  of  his  father’s  recent  generous  endowment  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  She  knew  that  this  young  whippersnapper,  a  rich  man’s 
spoiled  son,  would  probably  be  her  employer  in  his  father’s 
place.  And  if  a  rich  son  of  a  rich  father  thought  he  could 
feel  superior  to  a  poor  but  proud  girl  just  because  she  earned 
what  money  she  had,  she,  Lucy,  would  show  him.  She  looked 
up  into  young  Fred’s  face  as  she  shook  hands  with  him  and 
beheld  a  countenance  both  gentle  and  noble,  one  indeed  much 
like  the  face  of  a  certain  young  student  of  architecture  in 
Boston.  Perhaps  her  mobile  face  showed  too  plainly  her 
surprise. 

“Here,”  said  Mr.  Pratt,  “Fred,  you  and  Mr.  Perry  go  up  to 
the  office  and  specify  what  paint  to  use.  I’ll  take  care  of  the 
girl.” 

After  they  left  he  talked  with  her.  He  told  her  some  of  his 
plans  and  what  he  intended  to  do  “to  make  the  place  look  a 
little  more  jimmy.” 

“And  now,”  he  finished,  “I’m  going  to  put  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  right  on  you  people  and  take  it  off  my  own  shoulders.” 

“I  know  we  will  do  our  utmost,”  answered  Lucy  earnestly. 

“Yes,  I  guess  you  will.  I  guess  you  will,”  and  he  trotted  to 
the  door  herding  her  out  ahead  of  him.  “W ell,  what  are  you 
doing  bossing  around  here?  Let’s  get  to  work.” 
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From  then  on  for  the  next  four  years  until  Mr.  Pratt  died 
and  Lucy  left  Pratt  Institute,  she  gave  him  the  devotion  of 
her  admiring  heart.  Perhaps  she  did  good  work  because  she 
was  talented,  perhaps  she  wanted  to  do  well  for  him.  With 
Mr.  Pratt  and  Fred  Pratt  and  Mr.  Perry,  she  had  men  to  work 
for  who  could  call  forth  ability. 

She  taught  the  first  class  in  design  to  twelve  pupils,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  they  all  thought  to  open  the  Institute,  and  when 
she  left  four  years  later  four  thousand  were  enrolled.  It  was 
a  great  experience  for  her  to  be  so  close  to  a  good  idea  and 
to  be  in  on  the  program  that  made  it  take  fire.  She  knew  of 
Mr.  Pratt’s  other  interests,  his  gift  to  Brooklyn  of  a  beautiful 
Baptist  Church,  his  gift  of  himself  to  his  community  as  a 
devout  communicant  in  it,  his  endowment  of  Adelphi  College, 
his  construction  of  the  first  great  model  housing  project  as 
homes  for  the  workers  in  his  oil  refinery  at  Green  Point,  of 
countless  other  personal  and  public  benefactions,  of  his  rise 
to  authority  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company  after  the  Pratt  Oil 
Company  was  merged  with  it,  of  the  social  splendor  of  his 
family.  Yet  she  was  never  in  awe  of  him,  and  had  the  releas¬ 
ing  feeling  that  she  was  always  on  the  same  side  of  the  fence 
with  him.  After  all,  hadn’t  he  grown  up  in  Watertown 
alongside  Mattie  Coolidge’s  family?  Hadn’t  he  helped  to  care 
for  an  ailing  mother  and  his  ten  brothers  and  sisters?  Hadn’t 
he  worked  on  a  farm  to  earn  money,  and  milked  cows  just 
as  she  had?  Hadn’t  he  fought  for  his  education,  and  lived 
at  Wesleyan  Academy  on  a  dollar  a  week?  Hadn’t  he  also 
come  to  New  York  to  find  his  way,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two? 

During  her  term  at  Pratt  she  was  likely  to  meet  him  almost 
daily  trotting  rapidly  through  the  halls,  taking  an  interest  in 
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all  that  went  on.  Her  health  broke  several  times  and  he 
watched  her  and  clucked  over  her  like  an  old  hen  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it.  Thinking  she  looked  tired,  he  made  her  a  gift  of 
a  month  in  the  Adirondacks  at  the  end  of  her  first  year. 

“There  now,  Miss  Fitch,  how  do  you  feel?”  he  would 
enquire.  “Are  you  feeling  real  good?  Real  Jo  Dobson  and 
all  that?” 

Or  he  might  come  upon  her  and  Miss  Cunningham,  the 
wood-carving  teacher,  together  in  the  corridor. 

“You  girls  always  look  so  pretty  and  sweet.  I  declare  I 
want  to  kiss  both  of  you.  There  now,  wouldn’t  Mrs.  Pratt 
snap  my  ears  for  that?”  And  off  he  would  trot  on  his  friendly 
way. 

In  the  first  meeting  of  Lucy  and  Fred  Pratt,  their  astonish¬ 
ment  was  mutual,  since  the  preconceived  notions  each  had  of 
the  other  clashed  sharply  with  reality.  For  those  who  had  a 
place  in  Scott  Perry’s  loyal  affection,  he  was  an  eager  match¬ 
maker.  He  watched  their  encounter  with  satisfaction  because 
he  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  give  each  a  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  designed  to  arouse  interest  in  the  other.  Without  doubt 
he  had  succeeded. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  two  should  see  much  of  each 
other,  for  Fred  had  his  office  at  the  Institute  and  kept  daily 
hours.  It  was  his  job  to  build  the  teachers  and  administrators 
into  a  united  and  effective  company.  He  liked  this  aspect  of 
his  job,  for  he  was  a  sociable  young  man.  He  planned  picnics 
for  the  staff,  came  to  see  them  at  their  work,  used  his  mother’s 
drawing  room  and  conservatory  for  their  entertainment,  and 
had  them  meet  each  other  in  small  groups.  One  gorgeous  day 
of  fun  he  planned  for  them  came  in  June,  to  celebrate  the 
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end  of  the  first  year  of  work.  He  hired  a  power  boat  on  a 
Saturday  when  twenty  ocean  liners  were  leaving  New  York, 
and  invited  the  staff  for  a  ride.  They  spent  the  day  escorting 
the  vessels  to  Sandy  Hook,  saluting  with  their  whistle  and 
forcing  the  big  ships  to  whistle  in  return.  They  waved  to  the 
passengers  and  even  had  friendly  signals  from  officers  on  the 
bridge.  They  splashed  through  the  wakes  of  the  vessels  in  the 
churning  waves  and  got  themselves  very  wet,  and  hoarse  with 
shouting  and  laughter. 

Fred’s  attention  to  Lucy  singled  her  out  from  the  rest.  She 
was  the  youngest  and  prettiest  and  sauciest  rogue  of  them  all. 
Her  ardor  for  her  work  elicited  his  admiration,  and  he  had 
never  known  anything  like  her  wit  and  fun  and  fire.  He  made 
no  effort  to  conceal  his  interest.  She  heartily  returned  it  and 
envied  his  savoir  faire.  He  took  her  tobogganing  in  the  garden 
of  the  Pratt  mansion  one  bright  winter  afternoon  and  over¬ 
shot  the  path  of  the  toboggan,  sending  her  rolling  through 
the  snow  to  the  feet  of  some  very  elegant  ladies  coming  to 
call  on  his  mother.  He  catapulted  after  her,  sliding  appar¬ 
ently  on  one  foot  and  the  back  of  his  head.  He  politely  greeted 
the  ladies,  introducing  Miss  Fitch  without  a  word  concerning 
the  fact  that  they  were  both  lying  flat  on  the  sidewalk.  He  was 
an  exciting  comrade.  The  affair  was  watched  by  everyone. 
The  story  of  Cinderella  still  had  power  to  fascinate. 

Lucy’s  common  sense  warned  her  that  she  was  in  danger, 
and  also  made  her  aware  that  if  any  of  her  associates  thought 
there  was  favoritism  from  the  Pratts  toward  her  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  it  would  provoke  envy.  Those  feeling  left  out  might 
even  combine  against  her  with  possible  serious  consequences 
to  her  work.  If  the  women  in  the  Pratt  family  came  to  be- 
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lieve  that  Frederick  was  really  interested  in  her  they  too  would 
be  against  any  dalliance  of  Standard  Oil  millions  with  Puritan 
poverty.  Even  if  their  own  two  hearts  should  finally  beat  for 
each  other,  would  either  one  have  the  courage  to  declare  it 
when  so  much  barred  the  way?  If  she  allowed  her  head  to  be 
turned,  she  would  be  the  one  hurt  by  the  likelihood  of  re¬ 
jection. 

But  Fred  was  a  knightly  companion.  He  was  set  for  a  life 
work  at  the  Institute  and  among  the  rest  of  the  Pratt  endow¬ 
ments,  and  she  knew  she  had  the  ability  to  be  indispensable 
to  him  in  such  a  career.  There  had  been  many  Cinderellas  in 
the  world.  Was  one  more  impossible? 

Her  innate  self-respect  shaped  her  course.  She  treated  Fred 
as  if  he  were  as  penniless  as  she,  and  their  hearty  friendship 
was  based  on  the  out-of-door  things  and  the  excitement  of 
artistic  issues  that  they  both  genuinely  enjoyed.  She  made 
no  mistakes  and  Scott  Perry,  watching  the  affair  closely,  never 
said  a  warning  word  because  he  didn’t  need  to. 
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At  the  same  time,  despite  Dwight’s  reluctance  to  write 
jljL  letters,  she  managed  to  establish  a  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  them  by  asking  his  help  in  improving  her  knowledge 
of  architecture.  (When  Mr.  Volkmann  heard  through  Mrs. 
Hicks  of  her  interest  in  architecture,  he  chuckled  and  called 
her  a  clever  rogue.)  Dwight  responded  to  the  request  with 
such  joy  and  thoroughness  that  she  began  to  back  off  from 
the  weighty  book  lists  he  sent  her.  Every  month  he  mailed 
her  his  copy  of  the  Architectural  Review ,  marked  for  her 
instruction.  In  between  these  discussions  they  exchanged 
offhand  information  about  their  summer  plans.  By  the  merest 
coincidence  they  were  both  going  to  be  in  or  near  Boston  for 
the  entire  three  months. 

Of  course  they  saw  each  other  constantly  during  June  and 
July,  and  when  the  end  of  August  came  they  planned  to  cap 
their  series  of  good  times  by  a  visit  from  Dwight  to  the  family 
at  Elmwood,  the  first  week  in  September  just  before  Lucy 
returned  to  her  second  year  of  teaching  at  Pratt.  The  visit 
was  a  success.  Appleton  was  benign,  Lizzie  felt  well.  Grace 
and  Hattie  played  jokes  on  him,  Grandma  was  gracious,  Uncle 
Elijah  was  his  most  whimsical  self,  and  the  two  little  boys 
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dogged  his  footsteps.  The  number  of  watermelons  that  Mr. 
D.  Perkins  cut  from  the  vines  and  consumed  personally  be¬ 
came  historic.  Lucy  alone  drove  him  in  the  late  summer 
evening  over  the  country  roads  arched  with  the  disheveled 
magnificence  of  heavy  foliage  to  the  station  at  Ashland.  It 
was  agreed  then  that  he  should  come  to  New  York  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  since  she  could  not  come  north  again  so 
soon,  and  she  would  guide  his  first  exploration  of  the  city. 
They  would  have  a  high  old  time! 

The  day  came  when  Lucy  had  to  go  back  to  work,  but  she 
said  goodbye  to  him  easily,  and  wrote  him  a  gay  note  an¬ 
nouncing  her  safe  arrival  in  Brooklyn.  She  settled  at  once 
into  her  routine  of  teaching  at  Pratt  and  living  as  a  member 
of  the  Perry  household,  and  never  admitted,  not  even  to  her¬ 
self  how  tensely  she  waited  for  Dwight’s  first  letter. 

Each  morning  she  ran  down  the  two  long  flights  of  stairs 
to  the  dining  room,  eager  yet  afraid  to  look  at  the  mail  which 
was  laid  by  her  place  at  the  breakfast  table.  Usually  she 
played  for  a  bit  with  her  newly  acquired  kitten,  or  visited 
with  Lena  the  cook,  before  confirming  the  fact  that  no 
letter  from  Dwight  had  come. 

Two  weeks  passed.  She  longed  to  write  him  again.  The 
bubblings  of  her  spontaneous  heart  naturally  sought  escape 
in  writing.  There  were  a  hundred  things  she  wanted  to  tell 
him,  but  she  would  not  give  Mr.  D.  Perkins,  or  any  other  man, 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  she  was  eager  to  hear  from  him. 

She  was  desperately  homesick  for  the  family  at  Elmwood. 
Work  began  piling  up  at  Pratt  and  she  was  tired  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion.  Another  week  passed  and  she  had  strength 
only  to  go  to  work  and  to  bed.  She  was  wretched. 
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Mr.  Pratt  and  Fred,  on  hearing  this  from  Scott  Perry, 
ordered  their  family  physician  to  see  her,  and  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  she  had  typhoid.  The  fever  mounted  and  she 
sank  into  semi-conscious  oblivion.  She  was  aware  presently 
that  Nellie  was  there  taking  care  of  her.  Passively  and  trust¬ 
fully  she  responded  only  to  Nellie’s  thought  for  her.  Days 
passed  and  finally  she  began  to  get  better. 

When  she  was  coherent  and  strong  enough  to  make  plans, 
Nellie  handed  her  a  letter  that  had  just  come  from  the  Rich¬ 
ardsons  in  Cambridge,  asking  her  to  come  to  them  at  once 
for  her  recuperation.  From  the  letter  she  also  learned  what 
Nellie  had  been  concealing  from  her.  Lizzie  was  seriously  ill 
and  was  in  a  Boston  hospital  awaiting  major  surgery,  and  as 
soon  as  Lucy  could  be  left,  Nellie  would  have  to  go  to  nurse 
her  mother.  Anna  Richardson  also  put  in  the  letter  the  news 
that  Dwight  Perkins  had  come  to  see  them  to  inquire  for 
Lucy,  since  he  had  not  heard  from  her  himself.  They  told 
him  all  they  could  about  her  illness,  and  Anna  added  she  had 
reassured  him  by  enlarging  on  the  devotion  and  the  generosity 
of  the  Pratts  and  Scott  Perry  in  providing  the  best  care  for 
her.  She  gave  particulars  about  young  Fred’s  devotion,  think¬ 
ing  it  would  allay  his  worry.  Since  then  Dwight  had  come  to 
them  several  times  to  get  news. 

The  turmoil  of  Lucy’s  fears  for  her  mother  and  also  for 
herself  was  quieted  for  a  moment  by  the  knowledge  that 
Dwight  had  taken  the  trouble  to  do  this.  But  the  relief  was 
only  temporary.  In  vague,  undefined  and  unadmitted  anxiety 
she  knew  that  Anna  Richardson  hadn’t  helped  matters  by 
talking  to  Dwight  so  freely  about  Fred  Pratt.  Dwight  had 
pride.  How  well  she  understood  it!  He  would  never  put 
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himself  in  a  position  to  be  set  aside  by  wealth,  social  glamour 
and  the  best  of  educational  advantages.  Dwight,  who  had 
been  carrying  more  than  his  share  of  the  tragic  debts  of  the 
Civil  War  by  being  deprived  of  a  father;  who  had  earned  his 
own  way  since  he  was  twelve  years  old  when  he  began  as 
an  errand  boy  in  the  Chicago  stockyards;  who  had  pieced  out 
his  education  by  studying  French  and  mathematics  by  himself 
at  night;  such  a  man  would  never  be  less  than  proud  of  what 
he  had  to  offer. 

Lucy  did  indeed  understand  Dwight’s  pride.  What  she 
did  not  understand  for  many  years  was  that  these  things  would 
not  bother  him  at  all.  So  consistently  did  he  accept  the  whole¬ 
ness  of  life,  and  his  own  essential  part  in  it,  that  the  superior 
fortunes  of  others  aroused  only  his  enthusiasm. 

Lucy’s  heart  at  this  time  was  like  a  hidden  forest  pool,  its 
surface  shining  with  the  glitter  of  a  princely  encounter,  but 
deep  under  the  surface  lay  unnamed  thoughts  that  she  could 
not  clearly  discern. 

She  got  out  of  bed  and  onto  her  feet  in  record  time  after 
such  a  close  brushing  of  wings  with  death.  Throughout  her 
life  she  led  in  battle  by  virtue  of  the  warrior  spirit  that  the 
year  of  her  birth  had  laid  beside  her  cradle.  It  was  always  in 
the  uncertain  waits  between  battles  that  her  courage  flagged. 
Determined  to  release  Nellie  to  her  mother  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment,  she  was  by  the  end  of  the  week  on  the  train 
to  Cambridge  with  Nellie  and  with  Nellie’s  baby,  Margaret, 
who  of  course  could  not  be  separated  from  her  mother. 

Dwight  was  waiting  with  the  Richardsons  when  her  cab 
stopped  at  the  horse  block  on  Trowbridge  Street.  He  had 
come  to  carry  her  upstairs,  he  said.  He  laid  her  on  the  bed 
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in  her  own  room  and  sat  quietly  at  the  foot  of  it  while  the 
Richardsons  clucked  over  her  and  Nellie  watched  her  with 
a  clinical  eye.  Soon  the  room  was  cleared  and  she  was  left 
to  rest,  which  she  did  in  the  serene  afterglow  of  Dwight's 
encouraging  smile. 

Eight  days  passed  with  no  further  word  from  him.  This 
was  not  surprising  since  he  was  far  too  busy  to  make  the  trip 
from  Boston  to  Cambridge  very  often,  but  he  could  send  a 
letter  once  in  a  while,  she  thought. 

Lizzie’s  operation  was  over  and  she  was  doing  well.  Nellie 
had  to  get  home  after  her  enforced  absence,  and  she  decided 
to  take  her  mother  with  her  in  order  to  supervise  her  recovery. 
Lucy  insisted  that  she  would  go  in  to  the  hospital  to  say  good¬ 
bye,  but  this  was  forbidden  by  all  concerned.  Nellie,  how¬ 
ever,  came  to  see  her,  and  informed  her  that  Dwight  Perkins 
had  been  to  the  hospital  to  call  on  his  friend  Mrs.  Fitch  and 
was  delighted  with  her  recovery. 

Again  the  constriction  around  her  heart  loosened  at  the 
assurance  of  Dwight’s  interest,  and  his  goodness  to  her  mother 
touched  her,  but  why  couldn’t  he  come  and  see  her  too? 

The  next  day  a  letter  did  come  and  such  a  black  heavy- 
heartedness  settled  down  on  her  that  it  was  in  no  way  possible 
to  lift  up  her  spirits.  He  wrote  her  that  his  Christmas  gift 
to  his  mother  was  going  to  be  his  permanent  return  to  Chicago, 
for  she  had  made  it  plain  to  him  as  long  ago  as  June  that  she 
thought  he  ought  to  come  back  and  begin  his  work  in  his  own 
city,  and  then  had  waited  in  silence  for  his  decision.  In  these 
six  months  he  had  come  to  agree  that  his  career  as  an  architect 
must  be  built  there.  In  addition  he  felt  that  his  mother,  who 
had  been  both  father  and  mother  to  him,  had  the  right  to  have 
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her  son  with  her  for  a  while  after  being  alone  for  the  past 
three  years. 

Lucy  was  stunned  by  this  news.  She  sat  in  the  low  slipper 
chair  by  the  south  window  in  the  four  o’clock  gloom  of  a 
December  sunset,  realizing  its  implications.  She  would  never 
see  Dwight  again.  In  another  hour  her  mother  and  Nellie 
and  the  baby  would  be  boarding  the  train  for  Chicago  in  the 
distant  west  where  Lucy  had  never  been,  and  she  was  weak 
enough  to  be  afraid  of  facing  life  without  either  her  mother 
or  Nellie  within  call. 

There  was  no  hope  anywhere.  Lucy  did  not  and  indeed 
could  not  name  her  hope.  Certainly  she  was  not  thinking  of 
marrying  a  Unitarian.  But  she  knew  herself  to  be  hopeless 
if  she  lost  him  out  of  her  life. 

Obedient  always  to  trueness  of  feeling,  she  recognized 
that  the  real  enemy  who  would  separate  them  was  Dwight’s 
mother.  There  was  a  human  being  against  whom  she  was 
weaponless!  Marion  Perkins  held  first  place  in  her  son’s  heart 
not  only  because  of  his  peculiar  power  to  idealize  those  he 
loved,  but  also  because  of  the  nobility  of  her  character.  As 
a  war  bride  she  had  borne  the  stress  of  having  her  husband, 
a  daring  captain  of  cavalry,  come  home  to  her  invalided. 
Through  years  she  nursed  him  and  supported  him  and  their 
son  and  herself  by  working  in  the  Internal  Revenue  office. 
After  her  husband  died,  her  father,  her  mother,  her  brother, 
and  her  younger  sister,  broken  by  a  disastrous  marriage,  all 
died.  She  cared  for  them  physically  and  financially  until  only 
she  and  Dwight  were  left. 

In  the  days  when  a  gentlewoman  could  not  be  socially  cor¬ 
rect  and  at  the  same  time  self-supporting,  Marion  Perkins 
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managed  to  be  both.  Her  place  as  a  philanthropic  leader  in 
Chicago  was  secure.  Her  great  devotion  was  to  service  in  All 
Souls  Unitarian  Church  in  the  days  when  its  congregation 
numbered  many  of  the  most  influential  people  in  the  city.  In 
the  courage,  charity  and  serenity  of  a  vital  religious  life,  she 
and  her  son  were  of  one  mind.  They  were  deeply  congenial. 

She  treated  her  son  from  the  time  he  earned  his  own  money 
as  a  full  adult,  never  making  his  decisions  for  him  and  seldom 
questioning  those  he  made  for  himself.  In  showing  her  pic¬ 
ture  to  Lucy  in  the  early  days  of  their  friendship,  Dwight 
explained  simply,  “We  are  partners.”  Lucy,  examining  the 
photograph,  saw  a  handsome  erect  woman  whose  bearing  be¬ 
spoke  dignity.  Her  son  described  her  as  auburn-haired,  fair¬ 
skinned,  blue-eyed. 

Here  was  competition  Lucy  did  not  know  how  to  meet  al¬ 
though  she  was  not  sophisticated  enough  to  call  it  that.  She 
only  knew  that  Dwight’s  mother  had  the  virtues  she  herself 
admired  most  and  had  the  least.  If  Dwight,  the  only  child 
of  a  war  widow  and  hence  with  an  especial  filial  duty,  felt 
about  his  mother  as  she  felt  about  hers  (and  he  obviously 
did),  where  would  he  ever  find  a  girl  that  could  hold  a  candle 
to  her? 

After  an  hour  of  tears  she  tossed  her  head  defiantly  at  the 
wretchedness  which  had  descended  on  her  like  a  black  tan¬ 
gible  weight  and  went  to  the  desk  to  write  a  reply  to  his 
letter.  “Assume  a  virtue  though  you  have  it  not,”  she  quoted 
to  herself,  and  summoning  her  own  enchanting  gaiety,  she 
drew  a  recognizable  cartoon  of  herself  in  a  flowing  negligee, 
sitting  in  a  straight  chair  with  her  face  buried  in  a  handker¬ 
chief  the  size  of  a  small  bed  sheet.  Underneath  she  wrote, 
“I  am  inconsolable.  Not  only  are  you  going  away  for  good, 
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but  my  sister  Nellie  has  just  been  here  and  she  won’t  let  me 
go  to  say  goodbye  to  my  mother  and  the  baby  before  she 
takes  them  west.  This  is  the  worst  world  I  was  ever  in.” 

It  would  have  comforted  Lucy  to  know  then  what  she  only 
found  out  years  later.  Dwight’s  heart  was  as  heavy  as  her 
own. 

It  seems  that  when  Anna  Richardson  told  him  of  Fred 
Pratt’s  devotion  to  Lucy,  he  added  this  impression  to  what 
he  had  already  heard.  The  conclusion  was  inescapable.  Lucy 
was  seriously  interested  in  Fred.  How  could  she  be  otherwise? 

He  then  got  busy  and  told  himself  some  disagreeable  truths. 
He  knew  he  had  been  dallying  in  Boston  in  order  to  be  in 
touch  with  Lucy,  and  had  given  as  the  reason  to  his  mother 
that  he  needed  to  work  for  Boston  and  New  York  architects 
for  professional  advancement.  It  wasn’t  that  he  was  thinking 
of  marrying  Lucy,  although  like  all  young  men  in  their  prowl¬ 
ing  years  he  considered  every  girl  from  that  point  of  view. 
She  was  almost  two  years  older,  for  one  thing.  Then  there 
was  her  militant  attitude  about  the  Trinity.  He  would  be 
glad  for  them  each  to  follow  whatever  doctrine  seemed  true 
to  each,  but  she  took  their  differences  so  hard.  What  he 
wanted  was  to  be  near  her.  She  was  such  fun.  She  gave  him 
ideas.  He  did  better  work  after  a  bout  with  her. 

But  if  she  was  going  to  be  identified  with  the  Pratts  she 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  give  him  any  time.  He  admitted  with 
chagrin  that  he  should  have  gone  west  in  June  when  his  year 
of  teaching  was  up.  His  own  city  was  exciting  and  growing 
faster  than  any  other.  It  was  the  best  place  in  the  country 
for  architects  and  builders.  He  should  have  hurried  back  to 
get  into  things  there. 

He  wrote  her  of  his  decision  and  kept  the  letter  a  week 
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before  he  had  the  courage  to  mail  it.  Then  he  set  about 
winding  up  his  affairs  in  Boston  quickly  and  resolutely. 

Dwight’s  attitude  from  childhood  had  been  one  of  spon¬ 
taneous  gratitude  for  the  delight  of  living.  As  he  left  Boston, 
the  city  that  had  given  him  the  key  to  his  own  creative  abili¬ 
ties,  there  was  a  complete  cessation  of  gratitude  or  delight 
of  any  kind.  There  was  nothing  to  lighten  his  burdened 
heart.  However,  when  he  presented  himself  as  a  surprise  to 
his  mother  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  sudden  radiance  that  il¬ 
luminated  her  gave  him  some  relief. 
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However,  during  the  year  that  followed,  the  tenuous 
strands  joining  their  lives  were  not  severed  at  all,  but 
were  strengthened  and  meshed  more  firmly,  even  though 
Brooklyn  and  Chicago  were  far  apart,  and  their  separate  days 
were  exciting  and  interesting.  Lucy  suggested  that  they  sub¬ 
scribe  jointly  to  the  Scientific  American  and  exchange  the 
copies  after  each  had  commented  on  and  marked  the  articles 
in  the  margin.  Lucy  read  and  wrote  avidly  and  Dwight  strove 
to  equal  her  in  letter  writing.  The  health  of  each  one  worsened 
to  a  continuous  fight  with  fatigue.  Lucy’s  physician  frightened 
her  by  saying  her  nervous  condition  was  not  good,  and  that 
she  ought  to  take  two  years  off  and  live  out  of  doors.  In  a 
way  she  welcomed  his  verdict,  because  it  offered  her  an  alibi 
that  her  frequent  physical  disasters  were  not  her  fault.  She 
was  sometimes  uneasy  lest  people  think  she  was  making  of 
them  a  scapegoat  to  carry  blame  when  anything  in  her  life 
went  askew.  She  wanted  so  desperately  to  be  good,  and  to 
excel  in  her  work  and  always  sought  to  see  her  own  image 
reflected  with  approval  in  the  eyes  of  everyone  around  her. 
She  worked  regularly  in  the  Pratt  gymnasium,  where  she 
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gained  fame  for  her  athletic  grace.  “Thistledown”  her  gym 
teacher  named  her,  and  fell  in  love  with  her  in  the  style  of 
her  high  school  followers. 

“Everyone  I  make  an  impression  on  is  either  married  or 
foolish,”  she  wrote  in  scorn. 

She  now  had  the  happiness  of  a  friend  to  take  Mattie 
Coolidge’s  place,  an  exquisite  and  selfless  young  woman, 
Florence  Walker,  and  the  feeling  between  them  grew  to  be 
deep  and  lifelong.  Florence  gently  filled  Lucy’s  need  for  ad¬ 
miration  and  yet  never  pampered  her  by  failing  to  tell  the 
truth.  Like  her  few  women  friends,  Florence  was  perma¬ 
nently  chosen.  The  rest  of  her  feminine  associates  were  her 
mother’s  age  and  her  feeling  for  them  was  an  extension  of 
her  adoration  for  her  mother,  or  else  they  took  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  place  of  sisters.  Her  desk  at  Pratt  was  daily  laid  with 
roses  and  anonymous  gifts  from  the  young  men  students  who 
were  often  her  age  or  older.  Her  association  with  Scott  Perry 
assumed  its  lifelong  trend  of  mutual  loyalty. 

On  the  other  hand  Fred  Pratt  became  daily  more  imper¬ 
sonal,  and  this  disturbed  her  for  many  reasons.  If  admiration 
from  anyone  retreated  there  must  have  been  some  wrongdoing 
on  her  part,  she  thought.  It  was  almost  a  relief  to  her  when 
at  the  close  of  the  year  Fred  Pratt  told  Scott  Perry  of  his 
engagement  to  a  young  woman  of  proper  dynastic  position. 
Scott  promptly  told  Lucy,  as  Fred  knew  he  would. 

So  now  definitely  Prince  Charming  would  never  come  to 
place  a  glass  slipper  on  her  foot,  and  Dwight  was  utterly  in¬ 
accessible  in  Chicago.  Her  life  in  Brooklyn  was  nothing  but 
work  with  occasional  empty  flurries  into  a  glittering  social 
life  when  the  Pratt  family  couldn’t  use  their  box  at  the  opera 
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or  at  some  concert,  and  sent  the  tickets  to  Pratt  Institute  to 
be  made  available  to  the  faculty.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  work  all  week  and  stay  in  bed  all  Sunday,  in  order  to 
feel  like  going  to  work  on  Monday.  She  went  to  hear  Lyman 
Abbott  preach  whenever  she  could  get  herself  up  on  Sunday 
morning. 

She  spent  a  restless  summer  at  Elmwood  with  her  family, 
but  was  made  contented  for  a  time  by  a  long  visit  from 
Florence  Walker.  In  September  she  went  back  to  work  at 
Pratt  with  outspoken  reluctance.  It  was  a  lonely  life  she  said 
(although  how  she  could  say  so  was  a  matter  of  expostulation 
with  Scott  Perry). 

Her  teaching  grew  in  interest  and  success  and  the  exhibit 
at  the  end  of  the  year  of  work  by  her  students  made  Mr. 
Charles  Pratt  chuckle  with  delight.  He  would  trot  into  the 
galleries  where  it  was  hung,  usually  with  distinguished  visitors 
in  tow,  and  say  to  all  within  hearing,  “There  she  is!  Our 
Miss  Fitch.  She’s  a  treasure!  ”  and  move  on  leaving  Lucy  won¬ 
dering  what  personages  she  had  been  introduced  to.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Pratt  never  had  an  employee  who  took  his 
purposes  to  be  her  own  with  more  loyal  ardor.  She  gave  her¬ 
self  wholly  to  Pratt  Institute,  and  her  teaching  had  a  freshness 
and  spontaneity  that  stimulated  her  classes  to  effective  work. 

Dwight  meanwhile  was  busy  with  similar  concerns  and  the 
correspondence  between  them  flourished.  He  went  to  work 
for  the  largest  architectural  office  in  the  city,  Burnham  and 
Root,  on  eight  weeks’  trial  at  ten  dollars  a  week.  At  the  end 
of  the  period  Mr.  Burnham  put  him  on  the  regular  staff,  and 
he  was  advanced  so  rapidly  in  position  and  responsibility  that 
his  headaches  increased.  He  even  considered  how  to  slow 
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down  his  promotions.  With  his  first  money  he  bought  gym¬ 
nasium  equipment  and,  in  theory  at  least,  spent  half  an  hour 
a  day  in  exercising.  He  bought  a  high  bicycle  for  $145  and 
joined  his  friends  in  cycling  through  Jackson  Park  on  Sun¬ 
days.  Characteristically  he  bought  another  one  at  a  bar¬ 
gain  so  that  he  could  invite  unequipped  friends.  His  mother 
cringed  at  his  spending  nearly  two  months’  salary  thus  but 
she  was  so  happy  to  have  him  with  her,  and  so  concerned 
over  his  strength,  that  she  urged  him  on. 

His  friend,  comrade  and  pastor,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  made 
many  places  for  him  in  the  affairs  of  All  Souls  Church,  and 
preached  to  him  on  Sundays  in  a  way  to  invigorate  his  spirit. 
He  was  prevailed  on  to  join  the  Civic  Federation,  which  met 
and  discussed  the  government  of  Chicago.  He  managed  the 
young  people’s  dances  of  the  church,  and  also  the  parties  of 
Burnham  and  Root’s  office  force.  The  lovely  girls  of  Prairie 
Avenue  and  Kenwood  were  often  his  companions.  His  boy¬ 
hood  chum  Ralph  Sollitt  married  Gertrude  Shannon,  and 
Dwight  was  best  man  and  mainstay  of  all  the  parties,  as  he 
found  to  his  surprise  when  he  read  the  society  columns.  He 
lived  deeply  and  happily  and  the  whole  life  of  his  community 
was  his  own,  in  a  way  that  Lucy  had  never  experienced  and 
never  understood. 

In  the  January  of  his  return  Lucy’s  mother  invited  him  to 
call  on  her  in  Evanston  where  she  was  recuperating  under 
Nellie’s  care.  He  was  made  to  feel  so  welcome  when  he  came 
that  he  continued  his  visits  after  Lizzie  went  back  to  Elm¬ 
wood,  and  he  and  the  Kingsleys  became  enthusiastic  friends. 
Two-year-old  Margaret  named  him  “Big  Dwight”  and  he 
was  called  so  by  all  comers  to  Nellie’s  attractive  home.  A 
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young  sculptor,  Lorado  Taft,  was  also  a  frequent  guest,  and 
he  and  Dwight  immediately  joined  their  imaginations  in 
dreams  of  making  Chicago  more  beautiful  than  Paris. 

Whenever  he  arrived  in  the  Kingsley  living  room  the  first 
business  was  for  him  to  fish  out  of  various  pockets  his  recent 
letters  from  Lucy,  and  read  selections  from  them  aloud  to 
Nellie  who  in  turn  read  aloud  from  hers.  The  older  sister 
knew  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing  and  wisely  concealed 
her  knowing.  Casually  she  kept  the  conversation  harking  back 
to  Lucy. 

“Do  you  think  I  could  persuade  her  to  come  and  spend  the 
Christmas  holidays  with  Homer  and  me?”  she  asked  him  one 
October  evening. 

“I’ll  bet  you  can.” 

“Will  you  exert  a  little  pressure?” 

“That  I  will  do.” 

Thus  Dwight  innocently  advanced  his  fate. 

The  more  he  thought  about  a  visit  from  Lucy  the  more  he 
liked  the  idea.  He  knew  many  girls  and  he  couldn’t  be  ob¬ 
livious  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  type  his  mother  approved 
were  openly  interested  in  him.  Perhaps  an  enchanting  young 
lady  guest  from  the  east  might  help  him  tread  the  path  of 
strict  neutrality. 

“Lucy  is  different,”  he  told  his  mother.  “In  important 
ways  we  don’t  get  along  at  all.  I  think  most  of  her  religion 
is  dead  wrong.  But  a  fellow  can’t  think  too  much  when  he 
is  with  her.  He’s  got  to  be  on  the  buzz  to  handle  her  sass.” 

If  she  came,  maybe  he  could  show  her  some  of  the  things 
he  hadn’t  been  able  to  tell  her.  For  instance  he  could  take 
her  to  talk  to  “Uncle  Jenk,”  and  to  hear  him  preach.  One  of 
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his  sermons  might  reach  her  with  the  idea  that  faith  is  the 
capacity  to  experience  the  goodness  of  God. 

On  December  18  Lucy  arrived  and  Dwight  went  daily  to 
Evanston  to  see  her  except  when  she  came  to  the  South  Side 
to  be  with  him.  Uncle  Jenk  beamed  on  her.  His  mother  was 
perfect  in  dignity  and  graciousness.  He  knew  as  well  as  any 
son  ever  did  what  his  marriage  would  mean  to  his  mother, 
and  with  his  trustful  habit  of  mind  he  counted  on  Marion  to 
make  things  easy  when  the  time  came.  He  watched  her  with 
Lucy  during  their  first  hours  together.  They  were  charming 
to  each  other.  It  was  going  to  be  all  right.  His  heart  leaped 
with  energy  at  being  released  from  the  prison  of  doubt.  Lucy 
was  the  completion  of  his  life.  He  knew  it  now.  Not  yet, 
but  eventually  they  would  come  together.  There  was  vital 
disagreement  that  stood  in  the  way,  and  this  had  to  be  re¬ 
solved  before  their  lives  could  be  united;  one  whole  compris¬ 
ing  two  different  but  equal  halves.  He  was  sanguine  that 
the  thing  would  come  about. 

The  Saturday  before  the  Sunday  when  Lucy  would  have 
to  entrain  for  Brooklyn,  Dwight  got  to  the  Kingsley  door 
at  half  past  nine  in  the  morning,  several  hours  ahead  of  his 
engagement.  It  was  a  quiet  December  day  with  the  mercury 
standing  in  the  middle  sixties,  and  the  winter  sun  pouring 
onto  the  earth,  cleansing  and  freshening  it.  No  snow  had 
fallen  so  far,  and  every  lovely  mild  day  was  treasured  since  it 
might  be  the  last  before  the  weather  broke. 

Lucy  saw  him  coming  and  ran  out  to  the  porch,  awaiting 
him.  She  balanced  on  the  top  step  and  waved,  and  unable  to 
stand  still  she  danced  down  them  in  one  of  her  thistledown 
moods.  The  pattern  of  her  wool  dress  was  blue,  the  sky  was 
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blue,  and  her  eye  emitted  a  blueness  more  vibrant  than  either 
one.  Her  cheeks  were  deeply  pink  and  her  shining  hair  re¬ 
flected  the  sunlight  like  an  aura.  Her  loveliness  struck  him 
like  a  blow. 

“I’ve  come  to  take  you  on  a  picnic,”  he  called. 

“It’s  the  only  thing  to  do  on  a  day  like  this,”  she  called  back. 

Dwight  was  amazed  to  hear  his  own  normal  voice  using 
normal  speech.  He  could  hardly  remain  in  touch  with  the 
physical  person  who  was  going  up  the  Kingsley  front  walk. 
In  fact  he  couldn’t,  so  he  stood  still  and  let  Lucy  banish  the 
distance  between  them.  With  the  light  of  his  eyes  he  enfolded 
her  and  she  seemed  to  shimmer  with  her  power  to  draw  him. 
Response  to  her  swept  over  him  in  waves  of  sensation.  His 
only  existence  at  this  moment  when  the  floodgates  opened 
was  his  consciousness  of  surrender  to  life  itself,  taking  him 
up  and  carrying  him  toward  the  fulfillment  of  his  being.  He 
received  her  beauty  and  desirability  as  deeply  as  a  swimmer 
draws  a  breath.  Distantly  he  heard  her  merry  voice  asking, 
“Where  are  we  going  for  the  picnic?” 

Something  in  him  answered  intelligently  that  he  planned 
to  take  her  down  the  Hubbard  ravine  to  the  beach  at  Lake¬ 
side,  where  he  had  played  with  his  cousins  in  his  few  summers 
of  ordinary  boyhood. 

Nellie  had  been  standing  in  the  open  door,  unnoticed. 
Hearing  this  she  disappeared.  They  came  on  into  the  front 
hall  and  stood  there  talking  the  kind  of  happy  chatter  that 
engaged  their  usual  selves,  while  over  the  head  of  each  their 
spirits  nodded  in  wondering  recognition. 

Nellie  came  back  from  the  kitchen  carrying  a  basket  packed 
with  their  lunch.  She  bundled  Lucy  into  a  warm  coat  and 
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put  them  both  out  the  front  door  as  if  they  were  children  on 
their  way  to  school. 

“Don’t  open  the  note  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket  until  you 
are  ready  to  come  home,”  she  called. 

It  was  late  morning  when  they  reached  the  top  of  Hubbard 
ravine.  The  winter  sun  encouraged  them  with  its  coaxing 
warmth  and  they  opened  their  coats  and  took  hands  and  ran 
down  the  forest  road  that  led  along  the  bottom.  The  earth 
under  their  quick  feet  felt  thick  and  springy  from  undis¬ 
turbed  generations  of  fallen  leaves.  The  brook,  full  and 
splashing  from  November  rains,  ran  beside  them.  The  steep 
walls  of  the  ravine,  and  the  crowding  forest  lacing  its  bare 
twigs  to  hold  back  the  sky,  shut  them  away  from  everything 
but  that  moment.  They  couldn’t  see  twenty  feet  ahead  along 
the  twisting  road.  And  then  suddenly,  as  if  a  door  had  been 
pushed  open,  the  ravine  stopped,  and  they  ran  out  beside  the 
brook  onto  wide  white  sand.  The  beach  was  empty,  with 
high  wooded  bluffs  curving  away  into  purple  distance  at 
Waukegan.  Filling  all  space  before  them  was  Lake  Michigan 
in  dark  blue  and  green  and  purple  bounty.  A  cloudless  bright 
December  sky  was  stopped  by  the  barrier  of  horizon,  giving 
them  the  feeling  they  had  left  time  behind  and  had  come  to 
the  brink  of  eternity. 

Dwight  released  Lucy  from  his  encircling  arm  and  walked 
over  to  some  piles  driven  into  the  shore  as  anchorage  for  a 
pier.  He  stooped  and  placed  his  chin  on  the  top  of  the  lowest 
one.  It  had  barely  come  to  that  height,  when  he  played  there 
as  a  naked  boy  with  only  his  three  cousins  and  the  gulls  and 
the  sandpipers  on  the  beach.  He  could  still  see  the  scars  where 
they  made  a  cave  in  the  side  of  the  bluff.  He  slipped  back 
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into  the  mood  of  boyhood  when  beach  and  horizon  and  all 
between  were  extensions  of  his  own  being,  and  the  whole 
world  bent  to  flow  through  his  finger  tips  and  shape  itself 
according  to  his  undertakings.  When  he  roused  out  of  reverie, 
he  could  not  see  Lucy.  She  had  moved  quietly  and  was  stand¬ 
ing  behind  him. 

“I  know  what  you  were  doing,”  she  said  gently.  “You 
were  a  boy  again.” 

She  understood!  Dwight  felt  that  the  moment  of  trust  had 
come  when  he  could  take  off  the  armor  that  must  be  worn 
against  the  world,  and  show  her  his  open  heart. 

“That’s  the  way  I  pray  sometimes,”  he  answered  hesitantly 
and  a  bit  troubled  with  shyness.  “I  try  to  see  the  world  as  if 
I  were  looking  out  of  God’s  eyes.  ‘God  so  loved  the  world,’ 
you  know.  He  saw  that  it  was  good.  When  I  see  it  that  way 
I  have  made  a  prayer.” 

“  ‘Where  every  prospect  pleases,  and  only  man  is  vile,’  ” 
quoted  Lucy  from  the  old  Calvinist  hymn. 

The  opened  gates  between  them  clanged  shut  and  Dwight 
resumed  his  armor.  They  were  far  apart  again. 

“Man  is  not  vile!” 

“How  can  you  say  that  when  you  know  all  the  wickedness 
and  suffering  and  injustice  and  pain  there  is  in  this  world? 
You’ve  got  to  resist  the  devil  and  all  his  ways,  or  God’s  king¬ 
dom  will  never  come  on  earth.” 

Lucy’s  eyes  flashed.  Even  though  her  unacknowledged  feel¬ 
ing  told  her  that  her  peace  would  lie  from  now  on  in  the 
keeping  of  the  tranquil  person  who  looked  down  on  her,  she 
must  stand  and  do  battle  for  the  Lord.  Even  though  she 
should  slay  the  love  of  this  man  who  was  to  be  her  refuge, 
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her  first  obedience  was  to  God.  Dwight  understood  this  and 
met  it  with  his  bountiful  patience. 

“You  and  I  start  from  different  places.  My  road  starts 
from  God.  You  are  in  conflict  with  yourself,  my  dear,  be¬ 
cause  your  road  starts  from  the  devil.” 

“There  is  nothing  the  devil  would  like  better  than  to  have 
people  blind  to  him.” 

“Oh  don’t  give  the  devil  so  much  attention.  You’ll  make 
him  conceited.  Come  on.  Let’s  build  a  fire  and  roast  our 
potatoes.” 

The  feeling  of  togetherness  came  back  as  they  dragged 
driftwood  to  a  sheltered  spot  close  to  the  bluff,  and  Lucy 
declared  she  could  start  a  fire.  After  considerable  clowning 
she  succeeded.  They  sat  close  and  waited  for  the  potatoes  to 
soften,  and  Dwight  spoke  in  intimate  detail  of  his  business 
affairs.  Burnham  and  Root’s  office  was  booming,  and  this 
would  give  him  a  prized  opportunity  to  take  responsibility 
and  gain  experience.  He  was  not  yet  in  a  financial  position 
to  ask  anyone  to  marry  him,  but  if  it  ever  came  about  that 
she  was  his  wife,  she  would  be  consulted  in  every  detail  of 
his  business,  not  as  a  courtesy  but  as  her  right.  He  told  her 
all  he  could  now  about  his  prospects  so  that  she  might  direct 
her  own  growth  into  the  achievement  of  unity  with  him  in 
marriage,  if  she  felt  as  he  did  that  the  thing  was  inevitable. 
For  now  all  he  asked  her  to  do  was  to  think  along  these  lines. 

As  he  talked  he  found  that  he  could  not  look  at  her.  If  he 
did  his  voice  shook  in  his  constricted  throat  and  a  weakness 
shot  through  him  like  a  pain.  He  knew  he  must  think  and 
speak  clearly.  He  fastened  his  eyes  on  the  gentle  movement 
of  the  lake  where  waves  broke  its  edges,  and  this  steadied 
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him.  He  was  aware  of  her  sitting  close  to  him  and  silent,  giv¬ 
ing  herself  utterly  to  what  he  was  saying.  When  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  he  was  still  afraid  to  look  since  their  hearts  were  now 
so  naked  to  each  other.  Blindly  his  arms  went  around  her 
and  tightened.  Deeply,  warmly  she  yielded  to  him  in  their 
first  kiss. 

After  a  while  it  seemed  necessary  to  cover  their  hearts 
again.  The  moment  could  not  be  sustained  at  such  intensity. 
He  got  up  speaking  cheerfully  of  commonplaces,  but  she  was 
still  silent  and  moved.  He  unpacked  the  lunch  and  set  hers 
before  her  speared  on  neatly  sharpened  sticks.  Then  he  sat 
down  and  ate  his  own.  Later  when  the  afternoon  grew  cold 
and  they  decided  to  go  home,  he  kicked  the  fire  apart  and 
found  her  entire  lunch  tucked  into  the  ashes.  He  laughed 
at  her  and  for  once  she  gave  him  no  retort.  As  they  put  the 
napkins  back  in  the  basket  they  found  Nellie’s  note.  It  was 
addressed  to  both  of  them  and  gave  full  directions  for  getting 
home  in  case  they  couldn’t  remember  the  way,  by  the  time 
they  read  it. 

Nellie  greeted  her  in  the  upstairs  hall  when  she  got  back. 

“Lucy,”  she  said  sternly,  following  her  into  the  bathroom 
and  locking  the  door,  “did  you  say  no  to  Dwight  just  to  make 
him  ask  you  again?” 

“I  didn’t  say  no.” 

“If  you  said  yes  why  aren’t  you  both  shouting  about  it?” 

“I  didn’t  say  yes  either.  He  didn’t  ask  me.” 

“Oh  for  heaven’s  sake,”  snapped  Nellie,  and  jerked  open 
the  bathroom  door,  to  run  downstairs  and  welcome  Dwight’s 
mother  who  had  been  invited  to  dinner. 
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The  words  spoken  by  Dwight  and  Lucy  beside  Lake 
Michigan  on  that  bright  December  day  were  like  an 
explosion  in  interplanetary  space,  jarring  two  stars  out  of  their 
orbits  and  hurling  them  along  a  changed  course.  They  said 
nothing  to  anyone  but  each  other  concerning  the  matter  they 
were  pondering,  and  never  had  their  thoughts  seemed  more 
private  and  personal.  They  would  have  denied  it  if  they  had 
been  reminded  that  the  meditations  of  their  hearts  could  not 
be  more  thoroughly  shared  by  the  general  public  than  at  the 
moment  when  the  determination  of  mankind  to  survive  was 
making  them  the  machinery  of  its  purpose.  Even  the  birds 
in  the  trees  knew  what  they  were  up  to. 

For  Dwight  and  Lucy,  the  making  of  a  marriage  differed 
vastly  from  what  had  gone  on  before  their  time.  No  longer 
was  marriage  a  matter  of  selection  by  the  clan,  nor  were 
women  taken  by  conquerors  as  spoils  of  war,  nor  were  mates 
assigned  to  each  other  to  perpetuate  dynasties,  nor  did  nations 
seal  political  bargains  by  exchanging  royal  young,  nor  did 
sires  build  family  economic  strength  by  dealing  in  doweries, 
nor  matchmaking  matriarchs  outline  social  caste  by  capturing 
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young  males,  nor  was  it  the  function  of  parents  to  establish 
their  offspring  in  matrimony. 

Along  with  the  growth  of  the  concept  of  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  individual  had  been  developing  the  idea  that 
marriage  selection  was  a  right  belonging  only  to  the  man  and 
woman  concerned.  Among  young  people  capable  of  engag¬ 
ing  in  responsible  family  life,  parental  consent  was  sought 
but  not  always  obtained. 

Lucy  and  Dwight  would  probably  not  have  married  if 
their  parents  had  objected.  But  they  were  entirely  clear  that 
the  choosing  of  their  mates  was  a  matter  for  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  only  and  that  all  the  initiative  belonged  to  them.  They 
were  keenly  aware  also  that  they  were  responsible  for  results. 

Lucy  and  Dwight  belonged  to  what  was  probably  the  most 
chaste  generation  of  any  people  at  any  time.  Particularly 
among  the  Puritans  marriages  were  made  for  eternity,  and 
were  a  sacrament  of  deep  religious  significance,  imparting 
an  almost  mystic  change  to  the  partners.  They  tested  their 
fitness  for  marriage  and  for  each  other  as  carefully  as  they 
would  have  done  for  any  other  religious  calling.  Theirs  was 
undoubtedly  “love  at  first  sight,”  though  it  was  years  before 
they  admitted  it  to  each  other.  Even  so,  they  waited  five  years 
while  they  groped  to  understand  each  other  fully,  and  to 
grow  together  by  means  of  shared  reading,  studying,  writing, 
talking  and  praying.  By  the  time  the  wedding  day  was  set, 
the  necessary  changes  in  thought  and  feeling  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  which  made  thinking  “as  one”  possible  on  the  basis  of 
united  purposes. 

They  were  always  glad  for  this  period  of  waiting.  On  one 
occasion  in  the  month  of  their  fortieth  wedding  anniversary, 
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they  were  driving  beside  the  miles  of  Lake  Michigan  beaches 
on  a  hot,  hot  August  Sunday.  The  panting  population  of 
Chicago,  clad  in  the  next-to-nothingness  of  the  modern  beach 
mode,  were  swarming  over  the  sand  and  into  the  water. 
Everywhere  young  people  were  engaged  in  the  unreticent 
courtship  which  characterizes  an  age  when  selection  of  mates 
is  left  to  the  little-understood  forces  of  attraction. 

“Oh,”  cried  Lucy  turning  to  Dwight,  “it’s  the  death  of 
romance.  It’s  the  end  of  faith,”  and  there  was  grief  in  her 
voice. 

“Yes,”  answered  Dwight  nodding.  “They  will  never  know.” 

In  addition  to  the  seriousness  of  marriage,  the  tensions  of 
their  period  in  history  made  their  personal  relations  an  arena 
of  combat.  There  was  then  in  many  souls  a  struggle  between 
science  and  religion  that  produced  painful  personal  conflict. 
The  birth  pangs  of  a  new  conception  began  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  by  Darwin  in  1859  that  the  origin  of  man  and  of  all 
life  was  the  result  of  long  evolution.  It  was  a  supreme  act  of 
courage  for  an  individual  to  wrest  himself  away  from  the 
security  of  authoritarian  religion  which  declared  that  creation 
was  completed  in  seven  days  by  a  single  act  of  God,  and  the 
step  could  only  be  taken  by  those  with  minds  strong  enough 
to  risk  finding  out  whether  the  wrath  of  God  and  eternal 
punishment  awaited  those  who  denied  the  Adam  and  Eve 
theory  of  creation.  Now  that  science  is  in  possession  of  the 
western  mind  it  is  hard  to  reconstruct  the  terror  that  Darwin’s 
Origin  of  Species  inspired. 

For  the  forty  years  previous  to  the  recognition  by  these 
two  genuinely  spiritual  young  people  that  they  were  made 
for  each  other,  organized  Christendom  had  been  arrayed 
against  the  subversion  of  modern  science. 
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In  Lucy’s  upbringing,  especially,  everything  had  been  done 
to  silence  her  independent  thought  and  condition  her  to  obe¬ 
dience.  It  took  real  and  understandable  courage  for  her  to 
listen  when  Dwight  asserted  that  creation  was  the  work  of 
millions  of  years  and  was  still  going  on;  that  man  was  at  one 
with  all  creation  and  that  all  of  time  and  all  of  life  had  gone 
into  his  appearing;  that  there  was  still  no  doubt  a  long  journey 
to  go  before  God’s  grace  would  be  established  on  earth;  that 
evil  was  only  the  failure  of  ignorance  to  act  in  accordance 
with  God’s  plan  of  evolution;  and  that  no  soul  could  be  lost 
since  nothing  existed  beyond  the  power  of  God. 

To  Lucy  this  was  certainly  heresy. 

Man  degraded  by  being  born  of  apes! 

The  Bible  account  of  creation  a  myth! 

The  authority  of  the  Bible  extended  to  include  scientific 
facts  recorded  in  the  earth,  and  revised  as  new  facts  were 
discovered! 

Jesus,  no  longer  God  incarnate,  but  a  man  like  unto  other 
men,  with  only  the  power  of  his  fully  attained  divinity  to 
bear  the  sins  of  the  world! 

Salvation  no  longer  established  for  the  elect! 

The  opening  of  her  mind  to  free  thinking  brought  her  a 
burden  of  guilty  fear. 

To  Dwight,  the  effort  to  reach  and  unite  her  thought  with 
his  own  was  a  task  that  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
ever-acting  goodness  of  God.  Of  himself  he  could  do  nothing 
but  stand  porter  at  the  door  of  thought,  refusing  to  give  en¬ 
trance  to  the  wrong  thinking  that  might  separate  him  from 
the  woman  who  belonged  to  him. 

When  Lucy  got  back  to  Brooklyn,  the  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  was  going  on  in  New 
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York  to  decide  what  Christians  believed.  The  papers  were 
full  of  creeds  in  process  of  argument  and  definition.  Lucy 
read  them  avidly  to  find  support  and  authority  for  what  she 
deeply  believed  to  be  the  moral  structure  of  the  universe. 
She  was  baffled  to  discover  that  the  creeds  of  the  Presbytery 
did  not  coincide  with  her  own  ideas.  Dwight  followed  the 
proceedings,  too,  to  get  a  picture  of  Lucy’s  faith,  and  for  a 
time  this  increased  the  dissimilarity  of  their  views. 

Books,  periodicals  and  sermons  flooded  the  market,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  define  the  most  emotionally  contested  issue  of  the 
day. 

Dwight  and  Lucy  knew  they  loved  each  other,  but  unless 
they  saw  God  and  their  relation  to  God  with  the  same  values, 
their  lives  would  not  be  joined.  Marriage  was  a  change  of  life 
form  wherein  each  partner  was  incomplete  without  the  other. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  of  1890  they  resolved 
to  study  and  exchange  books  to  see  if  this  would  start  the 
necessary  growth  each  must  accomplish  in  order  to  reach  the 
other.  Lucy  began  on  Darwin  at  Dwight’s  request,  and  sent 
him  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Drummond,  as  his  first  lesson. 
On  January  8  she  wrote  him  that  she  was  making  progress 
with  Darwin,  and  with  Huxley  as  well.  She  could  not  agree 
that  man’s  moral  nature  was  evolved  from  animal  instincts, 
however,  for  that  would  take  away  the  highest  character  of 
man,  his  power  of  choice  and  his  individual  responsibility. 

For  a  woman  of  twenty-four  and  a  man  of  twenty-two, 
their  thinking  was  remarkable  for  its  vital  and  informed  spir¬ 
ituality.  It  also  betrayed  the  dilemmas  of  the  two  churches 
that  shaped  what  they  believed.  Since  the  Puritan  is  individ¬ 
ually  responsible  for  knowing  and  doing  the  will  of  God,  he 
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sometimes  mistakes  what  he  understands  to  be  God’s  will  for 
God  himself.  In  his  earnestness  he  confuses  love  of  God  with 
self-love  and  maintains  his  own  opinions  with  the  same  lonely 
and  courageous  splendor  that  he  dedicates  to  his  holiest  and 
clearest  inspiration.  This  type  of  self-love  became  a  stumbling 
block  for  Lucy.  Dwight,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  as  he 
did  that  keeping  evil  in  thought  puts  it  in  the  only  place  where 
it  has  power  to  operate,  sometimes  made  the  mistake  of  calling 
evil  good.  This  was  his  stumbling  block  and  sometimes  made 
him  the  victim  of  his  own  bad  judgment. 

On  January  12  Dwight  replied  that  he  was  reading  the 
Drummond  book  and  had  also  started  in  again  on  the  New 
Testament.  In  this  parallel  reading  he  was  sure  that  they  would 
both  consciously  and  unconsciously  approach  each  other’s 
thought.  He  wrote,  “Even  if  the  ways  ahead  are  strange  and 
doubtful,  my  hope  prevents  my  being  discouraged.” 

Brooklyn 

January  19th  Lucy  to  her  -father 

Dwight  and  I  are  in  a  religious  dilemma.  I  would  never 
change  my  beliefs  without  sincere  conviction,  and  I  will  not 
ask  Dwight  to.  I  believe  that  Jesus  was  God  himself,  revealing 
himself  in  a  form  which  man  could  understand.  Dwight  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  humanity  of  Jesus. 

Chicago 

January  19th  Dwight  to  Lucy 

Mr.  Jones  preached  a  mountain  moving  sermon  today  on 
the  Faith  of  Action.  To  a  surprising  degree  it  encouraged  me 
for  our  mutual  task.  He  quoted  a  passage  from  Browning 
that  I  am  going  to  paraphrase  to  apply  to  us.  “We  go  to  prove 
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our  souls.  How,  we  know  not  now.  Like  the  birds  our  way 
is  constant.  He  guides  us  and  the  birds.  We  shall  arrive  in 
His  good  time.” 

Brooklyn 

February  8th  Lucy  to  her  mother 

I  was  made  rather  unhappy  by  papa’s  last  letter.  Your 
letter  is  a  comfort.  The  difference  between  Dwight  and  me 
does  trouble  me,  not  so  much  because  I  have  any  fear  of  his 
salvation,  for  the  true  test  of  Christianity  is  Christlikeness, 
but  because  of  the  lack  of  sympathy  and  union  there  must  be 
on  so  important  a  subject.  I  see  clearly  that  marriage  is  uniting 
the  purposes  of  two  lives  .  .  .  I’ve  nearly  gone  wild  over 
creeds  and  beliefs  and  so  I  am  confused  ...  I  am  glad  you 
are  fond  of  Dwight.  I  know  this  is  a  matter  entirely  between 
us  but  it  helps  to  have  him  approved  of  .  .  . 

Chicago 

February  9th  Dwight  to  Lucy 

The  same  mail  that  brought  your  letter,  brought  one  from 
your  father.  He  wrote  kindly  and  very  freely.  His  letter 
related  wholly  to  the  phase  on  which  we  think  we  differ. 
It  was  not  at  all  discouraging,  but  it  made  me  realize  a  little 
more  fully,  the  enormous  task  that  is  before  us.  It  is  clear 
that  he  does  not  at  all  understand  my  position  ...  I  did  you 
some  injustice  by  conceiving  that  the  orthodox  creed  repre¬ 
sents  your  views.  How  much  I  wish  we  could  study  science 
together.  It  is  through  that  line  that  I  hope  for  great  things. 
You  write  “science  is  the  revelation  of  God.  Not  the  only 
one,  however.”  Rather  say  nature  is  a  revelation.  Nature  is 
not  merely  rock  and  water,  trees  and  flowers.  The  grandest 
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of  all  is  human  nature.  I  do  believe  that  God  was  revealed 
in  Christ  more  than  any  other  way.  This  does  not  weaken, 
really  it  strengthens  my  faith  that  he  is  ever  present  and  ever 
revealed  in  every  living  soul  surrounding  us  today  .  .  .  When 
you  consider  the  inconceivable  toil  through  which  mankind 
has  reached  his  present,  you  would  be  forced  to  see  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  of  God  in  even  the  worst  sinner.  I  do  not 
like  the  expression  “worst  sinner”;  for  there  is  no  place  in 
my  cosmogony  for  sin.  I  am  painfully  aware  of  ignorance, 
and  that  in  people  makes  what  is  termed  sinners  ...  To  con¬ 
ceive  that  divine  revelation  was  withheld  from  this  earth 
until  Christ’s  birth,  and  that  it  was  withdrawn  at  his  death  is 
shocking  to  me.  And,  Lucy,  that  is  just  what  you  do. 

You  think  many  without  wisdom  live  more  religiously  than 
many  with  it.  So  they  do,  but  in  such  cases  those  with  wisdom 
studied  books  not  things,  were  reasoners  rather  than  lovers, 
and  denied  their  inner  natures.  This  all  on  the  supposition 
that  we  are  able  to  judge  individuals  ...  a  rare  trait  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  assume  ...  I  shrink  from  such  discussions  now 
because  we  are  so  far  apart.  Last  December  we  could  termi¬ 
nate  them  in  a  way  that  would  heal  any  bruises.  But,  Lucy,  if 
I  have  wounded  you  please  remember  that  it  wounds  me,  too, 
and  that  I  love  you  very,  very  much. 

Brooklyn 

February  16th  Lucy  to  Dwight 

One  thing  surprised  me,  that  you  should  imagine  I  believe 
that  divine  revelation  was  ever  withheld  from  man.  I  believe 
we  are  entitled  to  divine  revelation  every  day  of  our  lives! 
God  was  never  perfectly  revealed  in  any  human  life  but 
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once,  and  therefore  the  life  of  Christ  is  the  one  life  we  can 
measure  ourselves  by.  We  can  guide  our  lives  more  truly  by 
looking  at  Christ  than  at  our  neighbor. 

But  I  cannot  think  there  is  no  sin.  There  again  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  us  is  more  in  name  than  in  substance.  The 
thing  that  makes  man,  man,  is  the  fact  that  he  can  choose.  If 
you  say  there  is  no  sin,  it  makes  man  irresponsible.  The  fact 
that  the  responsibility  of  knowing  and  choosing  between 
right  and  wrong  is  given  to  man,  is  the  most  Godlike  thing 
about  him  ...  So  much  do  I  believe  in  the  God  likeness  of  the 
power  to  choose  that  even  if  sin  could  be  removed,  I  would 
say  let  sin  remain,  rather  than  that  man  be  degraded  by  having 
the  choice  made  for  him,  or  by  taking  the  power  from  man 
ever  to  fight  and  overcome. 

Chicago 

February  27  th  Dwight  to  Lucy 

Last  night  I  came  home  very  tired,  and  mother  and  I 
dropped  in  next  door.  I  was  put  on  the  lounge  in  front  of  a 
beautiful  open  fire,  and  dozed  and  talked  and  listened  to  slow 
soothing  music.  Later  on  we  popped  corn.  I  forgot  all  my 
duties  and  luxuriated  in  fire  light  and  quiet  music  —  in  rest 
and  loving  presences  .  .  .  Six  of  us  filled  ourselves  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  Emerson’s  “oversoul.”  How  I  longed  for  you!  .  .  . 
I  often  feel  like  giving  up  the  effort  to  write  about  these 
matters  .  .  .  Even  you  with  all  your  definiteness  contradict 
yourself  from  letter  to  letter  ...  I  understand  and  you  need 
not  fear  misinterpretation.  I  believe  there  are  incompatible 
forces  at  work  within  your  mind  .  .  .  After  reading  Emerson 
as  we  read  it  and  talked  it  an  hour  ago,  I  feel  contemptibly 
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small  and  I  hate  the  little  controversial  way  that  you  and  I 
are  inadvertently  getting  into.  I  wish  this  thing  were  over 
so  that  we  might  get  a  little  more  life  and  soul  and  a  little 
less  technique  and  calculating  degrees  of  difference. 

Brooklyn 

March  3rd  Lucy  to  Dwight 

It  may  be  that  incompatible  elements  are  working  in  my 
mind,  as  you  say,  but  I  am  conscious  of  only  one  motive,  to 
act  and  think  truly.  Your  thoughts  have  often  been  helpful 
to  me,  and  it  has  made  me  happy  to  find  places  where  our 
thought  touched  .  .  .  But  two  things  you  must  never  doubt, 
my  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  purpose.  I  could  never  doubt 
yours  I  think. 

Chicago 

Afarch  9th  Dwight  to  Lucy 

I  know  as  well  as  you  do  that  your  purpose  and  motives 
are  constant  ...  For  you  not  to  misunderstand  my  letter  was 
very  very  kind  .  .  .  The  combative  forces  within  you  that  I 
referred  to  were,  first  your  clinging  to  that  externality  of 
Congregationalism  formulated  years  ago  .  .  .  The  fate  that 
an  orthodox  makes  himself  liable  to  is  that  he  allows  himself 
to  be  judged  and  summarized  by  the  formulation  of  others 
.  .  .  he  asserts  a  very  rigid  similarity  between  himself  and  his 
fellow  believers.  And  therein  lies  the  principal  difference 
between  them  and  Unitarians.  The  Unitarian  does  not  have 
fellow  believers  except  insofar  as  it  may  be  inevitable,  but 
it  is  always  secondary.  What  he  yearns  for  is  fellow  livers, 
fellow  lovers,  fellow  doers.  He  does  not  find  similarity  of 
convictions  necessary  for  any  of  these  although  ...  he  re- 
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joices  when  he  does  find  them  ...  I  dare  say  there  are  those 
within  the  Unitarian  body  who  hold  ideas  relative  to  Jesus 
that  are  exactly  like  yours,  people  who  cannot  combine  His 
divinity  and  humanity  in  one  conception,  but  they  recognize 
the  ties  that  bind  all  men.  Novo  to  make  a  personal  application 
—  can  we  both  go  to  one  church,  hold  our  previous  views,  be 
contented  and  expansive  and  feel  that  we  are  united  on  the 
spiritual  plane?  It  is  not  a  small  matter,  in  spite  of  its  taking 
but  four  lines  to  write  it .  . . 

New  Haven 

March  14th  Dr.  Albert  W.  Hitchcock  of  Yale  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  to  Lucy 

As  an  old  friend  of  yours  and  of  your  family’s,  I  am  greatly 
interested  in  your  letter  and  in  the  state  of  mind  it  indicates 
.  .  .  I  could  not  help  the  prayer  that  I  might  be  of  some  as¬ 
sistance  to  you  ...  I  am  glad  that  your  mind  is  questioning 
and  probing.  Not  half  enough  of  it  is  done  by  the  strong 
minds  who  can  and  will  work  their  way  out  as  I  am  sure 
you  will  .  .  .  The  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  keynote  to  his 
character  is  love  ...  I  believe  that  historically  we  cannot 
avoid  admitting  that  a  unique  revelation  of  God’s  own  nature 
comes  to  us  in  Christ;  that  He  is  more  than  man,  more  than 
you  or  I  would  be,  should  we  do  perfectly  God’s  will  today, 
tomorrow  and  next  year  .  .  .  But  there  is  no  use  in  a  cut  and 
dried  theory  of  atonement.  That  theory  which  represents 
God  as  an  angry  despot  so  wrapped  up  in  His  own  govern¬ 
ment  and  Himself  that  He  must  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
former  and  the  hate  of  the  latter  by  some  one’s  death,  either 
that  of  the  human  race,  or  else  of  an  infinite  being  —  his  own 
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son  —  such  a  theory,  whatever  its  name  or  school,  few  earnest 
loving  hearts  can  abide  .  .  . 

Your  query  whether  one  believing  Christ  to  be  entirely 
human,  and  doubting  his  bodily  resurrection  can  be  called  a 
Christian,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  If  it  were  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  answer,  Yes!  Yes!  Yes!  “By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  to  another”  .  .  . 

I  believe  in  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  for  to  my  mind  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming.  But  I  could  not  refuse  to  join 
hands  with  anyone  who  saw  in  him  only  the  perfect  man 
and  wanted  to  be  like  him  and,  through  him  know  God.  But 
I  presume  there  are  many  churches  and  more  ministers  who 
would  refuse  church  membership  to  such  a  Christian,  al¬ 
though  fewer  today  than  last  year,  and  still  fewer  tomor¬ 
row. 

...  We  need  seek  in  the  Bible  an  account  of  things  spiritual, 
and  no  more.  Its  history  is  contradictory,  its  science  absurd 
.  .  .  There  is  much  .  .  .  that  is  wonderful,  much  that  is  in¬ 
spiring,  if  we  seek  that  for  which  it  is  entitled  to  speak.  But 
it  can  no  longer  be  used  as  a  magical  silencer  of  people’s 
mouths,  nor  a  store  house  of  weapons  in  the  form  of  texts 
chosen  without  regard  to  place  and  time  and  manner  of  their 
utterance. 

Don’t  misunderstand  me.  I  have  a  deep  reverence  for  the 
book  and  a  higher  because  more  intelligent  idea  of  its  mission 
. . .  than  I  had  when  its  every  letter  was  written  for  me  by  the 
finger  of  God  .  .  . 

Evolution  is,  as  a  science,  only  a  method  of  creation.  God 
is  there  and  must  be  ...  It  must  begin  and  end  in  God,  how¬ 
ever,  and  have  him  everywhere  in  it  all. 
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I  suppose  the  things  I  write  you  would  distress  your  good 
father,  Lucy,  but  they  are  the  only  refuge  for  you  save 
willful  shutting  of  your  eyes. 

Brooklyn 

March  16th  Lucy  to  Dwight 

I  am  going  to  answer  your  last  letter  by  showing  you  the 
inside  of  my  heart.  It  will  be  a  hard  letter  to  write  because 
I  wish  to  be  perfectly  true  to  myself  —  and  to  you. 

You  ask  me  .  .  .  can  we  both  go  to  the  same  church,  hold 
to  our  previous  views  and  feel  we  are  united  on  a  spiritual 
plane.  What  you  really  mean  is  —  “Will  you  come  with  me 
to  my  church,”  is  it  not?  It  is  a  hard  question.  My  heart 
answers  one  way  and  my  conscience  another  ...  I  could  do  it 
perhaps  .  .  .  but  it  would  subject  me  to  misinterpretation  and 
severe  criticism.  If  the  criticism  were  to  come  because  I 
sacrificed  something  to  duty,  I  hope  I  should  not  shrink  from 
it,  but  in  this  case  it  would  be  sacrifice  to  affection  solely  and 
would  be  selfish  .  .  .  Will  you  understand  just  what  I  mean  if 
I  say  I  feel  that  I  should  sacrifice  my  integrity  by  identifying 
myself  wholly  with  your  church  .  .  . 

It  may  be  as  you  say,  that  there  are  some  in  your  church 
who  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  the  Unitarian 
Church  as  a  whole,  stands  for  those  who  do  not  hold  that 
belief,  while  the  Evangelical  Churches  stand  as  a  whole  for 
those  who  do.  By  going  over  to  your  denomination  I  should 
put  myself  in  a  false  position.  You  yourself  set  me  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  not  bowing  to  the  expedient. 

You  have  spoken  of  my  adhering  to  a  form  or  “garment” 
which  does  not  express  my  real  views.  By  going  to  your 
church,  what  should  I  do  but  exchange  the  garment  for  one 
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which  expressed  my  views  still  less.  In  the  “living,  loving, 
doing”  we  can  heartily  join  hands  .  .  .  One  thing  I  must  say, 
even  if  it  hurts  a  little,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  expecting  me 
to  do  all  the  adjusting,  that  most  of  the  mutualness  is  to 
come  from  me  .  .  . 

Don’t  you  see  how  hard  it  would  be  to  have  people  say 
“her  convictions  are  founded  on  her  feelings,  if  she  can  turn 
Unitarian  so  easily  for  the  sake  of  marrying  a  Unitarian?”  .  .  . 
You  don’t  know  how  proud  I  am.  People  would  think  my 
opinions  were  bought  and  sold  .  .  . 

And  now  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you.  Do  you  love  me 
enough  to  allow  this  latitude,  to  defer  in  some  things  to  me 
without  growing  impatient  in  years  to  come,  wishing  I  were 
not  so  illogical  or  foolish,  or  any  word  that  impatience  would 
be  likely  to  suggest?  I  require  —  expect  —  to  be  loved  so 
royally,  so  trustfully  .  .  .  that  we  may  even  trust  each  other 
to  differ,  and  so  even  agree  in  differing.  What  I  demand  I 
mean  also  to  give.  Do  you  shrink  for  one  instant?  .  .  . 

As  to  my  going  West  next  summer,  perhaps  Nellie  spoke 
too  confidently.  I  want  to  go.  The  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  at  St.  Paul  makes  it  convenient.  And  I  want  to 
see  you  too,  but  that  very  thing  is  my  principal  objection  to 
going.  (I  told  you  I  should  be  honest.)  I  am  too  proud  —  if 
you  like  —  to  wish  to  have  it  appear  that  I  am  making  the 
effort  to  come  to  you  .  .  . 

Oh  I  wonder  what  the  future  has  for  us!  How  this  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  solved  by  time!  And  yet  I  would  not  know  the 
future  if  I  could.  This  compliment  I  will  pay  you,  I  .  .  .  No, 
I  think  I  won’t  after  all  ...  For  once  I  have  written  my  heart 
out,  and  reserved  nothing. 

How  does  it  make  you  feel? 
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Chicago 

March  19  Dwight  to  Lucy 

...  A  great  many  things  have  been  said  that  I  wish  had  not 
been  ...  You  say,  “What  you  really  mean  is,  will  you  come 
with  me  to  my  church,  is  it  not?”  No,  Lucy  it  is  not ...  I  don’t 
conceive  how  you  could  think  I  expected  you  to  identify 
yourself  wholly  with  my  church.  I  want  you  to  come  if  you 
are  irresistibly  drawn,  but  not  otherwise.  That  drawing  we 
both  know  is  from  within.  I  could  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that,  and  if  I  had  such  power  it  would  be  utterly  inconsistent 
with  my  whole  attitude,  to  use  it.  Putting  you  in  a  false 
position  is  as  revolting  to  me  as  to  you.  When  you  are  a 
Unitarian  because  of  influences  similar  to  those  which  make 
one  of  me,  you  will  come,  —  D.  H.  P.  dead  or  alive  or  alien. 
And  when  you  come,  the  opinions  of  the  whole  world  will 
have  not  the  slightest  influence.  Nobody  wants  you  to  be  a 
Unitarian,  least  of  all  myself.  If  ever  you  are  one,  you  will 
come  whether  you  are  welcomed  or  not  .  .  . 

How  can  two  people  so  sincerely  anxious  to  agree,  fly  off 
on  such  tangents  and  think  it  necessary  to  deny  or  assert  so 
many  things  that  ought  to  be  as  plain  as  A.B.C.  and  as  clear 
as  noonday  .  .  . 

Oh,  I  cannot  answer  your  letter  further.  Every  page  is  a 
wonderfully  strong  defense  of  a  position  which  I  do  not  at¬ 
tack,  and  that  ends  it. 

You  ask  me  whether  or  not  I  could  allow  you  the  latitude 
you  desire  and  defer  to  you  without  growing  impatient.  Yes, 
Yes,  Yes! 

How  else  could  it  be?  How  could  I  expect  all  my  own 
eccentricities  to  be  tolerated,  and  not  allow  latitude  to  sin- 
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cerity  in  any  form?  And  what  have  I  got  to  do  with  “allow¬ 
ing,”  anyway?  If  there  is  any  person  on  earth  to  whom  I 
absolutely  refuse  to  dictate  it  is  my  wife  .  .  . 

...  For  the  world,  I  don’t  understand  why  you  thought  I 
expected  all  the  mutual  conceding  to  come  from  your  side. 
I  don’t  believe  you  can  substantiate  that .  .  . 

I  am  very  very  sorry  you  have  the  feeling  you  express  in 
regard  to  coming  West.  I  am  sorry  you  care  so  much  for  the 
thoughts  of  outsiders  who  have  no  facts  upon  which  to 
build  any  opinions.  If  that  alone  keeps  you  I  shall  have  hard 
work  to  interpret  it.  I  shall  be  very  sure  that  your  desire  to 
see  me  is  infinitesimal  compared  with  mine  for  you.  What  if 
people  do  talk.  Are  you  going  to  allow  that  fact  alone  to 
take  away  such  an  opportunity  to  adjust  our  own  affairs?  .  .  . 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  thought  which  I  have  read  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of  your  whole  letter,  and  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  when  I  say  it.  You  do  not  care  enough  for  the  whole 
relation  we  have  been  thinking  about.  Your  feelings  toward 
me  do  not  resemble  mine  for  you  in  degree,  I  know,  and  I  am 
beginning  to  doubt  if  they  do  in  kind  .  .  . 

Love  has  all  of  this  to  do.  Through  it  we  must  find  some 
common  spiritual  plane.  If  love  exists,  that  plane  will  be 
found.  If  it  does  not,  all  the  writing  we  can  do  will  never 
discover  it  .  .  .We  must  unite  on  a  spiritual  plane  or  not  at 
all.  Anything  else  is  prostitution.  I  am  willing  to  bide  the 
time  and  I  am  sanguine  too. 

And  now,  darling,  I  would  like  to  drop  this  matter  for  two 
or  three  months  anyway.  Let  us  have  a  chance  to  catch  our 
breath  from  the  exhaustion  of  these  misunderstandings.  Good¬ 
night  and  God  bless  you. 
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Brooklyn 

March  22  Lucy  to  Dwight 

My  dear,  my  dear.  I  long  to  see  you  now,  as  much  as  you 
could  wish  to  have  me  .  .  .  Oh  for  just  one  hour,  to  take  away 
this  horrible  heart  ache!  ...  I  will  not  try  to  undo  this  snarl 
by  writing  .  .  .  Where  are  we?  What  did  I  say  in  that 
wretched  letter  to  upset  things  so!  ...  There  was  nothing  in 
my  thought  that  could  have  made  you  feel  as  the  letter  did. 
Oh  stupid  me!  So  you  truly  think  I  do  not  care?  .  .  .  Dwight, 
though  you  could  not  read  it  between  the  lines,  I  do  care  .  .  . 
Whatever  else  I  have  felt  today  in  regard  to  your  letter,  I  have 
said  to  you  all  day  ...  “1  trust  you.  Even  through  difficulties 
and  misunderstandings  I  trust  you”  ...  If  you  could  look  into 
my  thoughts,  you  would  find  nothing  there  to  make  you  un¬ 
happy  .  .  .  My  feeling  about  going  West  is  not  so  strange  as 
you  imagine,  it  is  part  of  a  woman’s  nature,  and  if  you  could 
see  the  part  you  have  played  in  my  thought  about  it,  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  distrust  me,  or  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
place  I  have  given  you.  It  shall  be  as  you  say,  dear.  We  will 
drop  it  for  a  time.  And  here’s  my  hand  on  it. 

Sorrowfully, 

Lucy 


Chicago 

March  26th  Dwight  to  Lucy 

.  .  .  My  birthday  began  with  your  letter  .  .  .  Everything  is 
going  to  be  all  right  if  we  are  patient,  and  we  are.  Don’t  have 
any  more  heart  ache.  “Where  are  we?”  Lucy,  we  are  on  the 
straight  road  to  accomplishing  our  hopes.  We  are  travelling 
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side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand.  Don’t  sign  yourself  sorrow¬ 
fully  anymore.  I  sign  myself 

Joyfully 

Dwight 

New  York  City 

May  5th  Air.  Charles  Pratt  to  Miss  Lucy  Fitch 

I  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  your  pale  face  the  other 
day;  it  looked  sweet  enough  but  seemed  to  need  a  little  more 
sunshine.  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  on  the  premises,  but  en¬ 
close  you  a  check  which  I  wish  you  would  use  in  paying  rail¬ 
road  fare  or  hotel  bills  somewhere  this  summer,  and  get  a  little 
more  vigor  if  you  can.  Am  unable  to  tell  you  where  to  go  or 
what  to  do  and  doubt  whether  I  am  sending  you  enough,  but 
I  assure  you  I  shall  be  delighted  if  you  will  accept  it  with  my 
very  best  wishes,  and  say  nothing  about  it. 

Evanston 

July  14th  Lucy  to  her  friend  Florence  Walker 

I  don’t  know  where  you  are  but  I  know  where  I  wish  you 
were.  Right  here  in  Evanston  where  I  could  talk  to  you  in¬ 
stead  of  writing.  I  have  a  piece  of  news  that  I  shall  not  have 
to  tell  you  of,  in  every  letter.  I  have  promised  to  marry 
Dwight  Perkins  ...  It  came  sooner  than  I  expected.  Sunday 
night  we  undertook  to  discuss  our  differences  and  found  so 
much  sympathy  in  our  spiritual  experience  that  we  were  both 
surprised  at  ever  having  felt  afraid  of  each  other.  And  so  it 
is  settled  and  I  am  quietly  content. 


Seven  months  later  when  Lucy  named  her  wedding  day, 
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and  chose  to  be  married  at  Elmwood  on  Nellie’s  fifth  wedding 
anniversary,  she  wrote  to  Dwight  to  acknowledge  the  final 
uniting  of  their  ways  of  worship. 

Brooklyn 

February  26,  1891  Lucy  to  Dwight 

I  am  going  to  write  you  a  letter  and  put  my  heart  on  paper 
as  much  as  I  possibly  can.  When  you  came  to  Brooklyn  to 
see  me  at  Christmas  time  we  tried  to  talk  of  our  spiritual  life. 
I  remember  long  ago  having  my  first  talk  with  you,  dear,  and 
your  views  of  things  frightened  me.  I  was  brought  up  to  be 
afraid  of  Unitarian  thought,  and  to  regard  it  as  filled  with 
fatal  errors.  You  must  remember  that  everything  was  done 
in  my  bringing  up  to  make  my  reason  slumber  and  my  faith 
active.  I  know  now  that  credulity  is  not  faith. 

After  I  came  to  Brooklyn  I  began  slowly  to  waken.  The 
real  awakening  did  not  come  until  I  was  confronted  with 
the  problem  you  gave  me  a  year  ago  last  December.  How 
thorough  that  awakening  was  you  do  not  know,  dearest.  For 
over  a  year  I  have  read  and  studied  nothing  else  in  all  my 
spare  time.  Finally  the  solution  came  that  the  way  to  love 
God  is  to  love  our  neighbors,  and  to  let  our  human  love 
interpret  the  divine. 

It  troubled  me  that  I  might  come  to  you  in  a  chaotic  state, 
not  knowing  where  I  was  spiritually.  It  would  be  so  easy  to 
let  myself  come  to  your  banners  without  any  special  reason 
except  that  they  were  yours  ...  I  do  not  know  what  we 
shall  do  about  going  to  church  when  we  are  together,  any 
better  than  I  did  a  year  ago.  If  spiritually  we  grow  as  much  • 
nearer  together  each  succeeding  year  as  we  have  in  the  past 
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one,  we  need  not  be  troubled  about  such  matters  ...  I  look 
into  your  eyes  and  take  your  hands  with  a  sense  of  freedom 
in  companionship.  You  will  not  lead  me  and  I  shall  not  lead 
you,  but  hand  in  hand  we  will  climb  toward  the  beautiful 
gate  together. 


CHICAGO 

1  8  9  1  -  1  9  0  4 


And  so  they  were  married  and  lived  happily  ever  after.” 
LX  More  than  these  familiar  words  are  not  needed  to  tell 
about  their  marriage,  since  the  history  of  it  can  be  readily  per¬ 
ceived  by  following  the  threads  so  clearly  discernible  in  the 
pattern  of  their  young  years.  Theirs  was  no  doubt  a  “great 
love”  entered  into  reverently  and  maintained  with  the  ideals 
of  artists.  Although  each  had  had  greater  than  usual  romantic 
encounter  before  they  met,  their  eyes  did  not  stray  from  each 
other  as  their  marriage  moved  to  ripen  and  mature  them  in 
completion  of  its  cycle.  They  welcomed  their  children  and 
served  them  without  stint. 

Their  efforts  to  unite  their  lives  in  worship  of  God  were 
successful,  and  the  stumbling  block  of  doctrine  that  caused 
them  so  much  anxiety  during  their  long  courtship  proved  to 
be  no  stumbling  block  at  all.  They  went  to  Dwight’s  church 
as  long  as  they  lived  near  it  in  Chicago,  but  when  they  moved 
to  Evanston  in  1904  they  ceased  churchgoing  altogether  and 
conducted  private  devotions  with  eclectic  reading  and  study. 
Dwight  remained  in  the  spiritual  home  he  found  for  him¬ 
self  as  a  young  man  and  followed  his  philosophy  of  living, 
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loving  and  rejoicing.  Lucy  on  the  other  hand,  never  found 
spiritual  anchorage.  She  remained  a  seeker  and  carried  her 
quest  for  certainty  into  psychic  research,  and  into  Christian 
Science  and  a  wide  range  of  philosophy.  The  true  aspiration 
of  her  spirit  and  her  gift  of  expressing  her  mind  vividly  en¬ 
abled  her  to  comfort  and  guide  other  seekers  who  came  to 
her  in  numbers  for  help. 

The  inevitable  clashes  of  marriage  stemmed  from  their 
different  temperamental  endowments,  but  they  were  never 
defeated  by  them  and  the  heat  generated  served  to  fuse  them 
more  closely.  Their  only  permanent  failure  was  in  the  field 
of  health.  Because  they  were  not  able  to  establish  victory 
over  the  body,  they  were  both  invalided  for  the  last  quarter 
century  of  their  lives.  In  their  professional  work  each  one 
made  the  other  more  productive  than  either  would  have  been 
alone. 

The  story  of  Lucy  after  she  was  married  is  necessarily  the 
story  of  her  husband  and  of  his  work;  of  her  children  and 
of  the  community  in  which  the  family  lived,  for  she  was  an 
ardent  homemaker  and  neighbor.  The  part  that  belongs  to 
her  alone  is  concerned  with  her  work,  and  how  she  hap¬ 
pened  to  take  it  up  again  after  discarding  it  completely. 

At  the  time  of  the  wedding  in  1891,  Queen  Victoria  was 
alive  and  her  influence  was  ascendant.  Lucy  accepted  with¬ 
out  question  the  Victorian  code  which  declared  that  the  re¬ 
nunciation  of  economic  independence  by  the  wife  was  a 
condition  of  marriage.  This  was  a  condition  that  Dwight 
refused  to  impose,  nor  did  he  agree  that  it  was  even  desirable 
for  her  to  deny  her  talents  and  her  training.  He  merely  de¬ 
signed  a  beautiful  studio  room  in  the  house  he  built  as  a  wed- 
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ding  gift  for  her,  and  said  nothing,  allowing  events  to  take 
their  course. 

Always  too  sensitive  to  what  other  people  thought  of  her, 
Lucy  couldn’t  have  risked  the  disapproval  of  a  society  that 
declared  that  “woman’s  place  is  in  the  home.”  Utterly  in 
love  with  her  husband,  giving  herself  wholeheartedly  to  his 
dreams  and  purposes,  absorbed  in  the  rich  experience  of 
motherhood,  she  never  gave  a  backward  look  to  the  career 
in  art  she  had  given  up. 

But  the  time  came  when  she  had  to  remember  it.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  their  early  marriage  collapsed  when  Chicago  almost 
died  in  the  panic  and  depression  of  the  early  eighteen-nineties. 
The  exuberant  city  had  overexpanded  and  overbuilt  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  great  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  and  when 
this  was  over,  there  was  no  more  business.  Architects,  like 
everyone  else,  had  nothing  to  do.  Dwight  was  overworried 
and  underworked,  and  became  seriously  ill.  Their  charming 
home  was  mortgaged  to  the  limit  and  payments  had  to  be 
met. 

Lucy  took  valiant  action.  Dwight’s  mother  had  just  de¬ 
cided  that  she  would  no  longer  make  her  home  with  her  son 
but  would  become  head  resident  of  a  social  settlement  west 
of  Halsted  Street  that  she  was  organizing  to  follow  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Hull  House.  This  left  extra  bedrooms  in  the  house 
and  Lucy  promptly  filled  them  with  boarders,  since  the  stern 
Victorian  code  that  guided  her  allowed  this  kind  of  money 
earning  because  it  did  not  require  a  wife  to  leave  home. 
Nellie,  on  hearing  of  this,  journeyed  from  Evanston  to  the 
south  side  of  Chicago  in  elder-sisterly  concern.  She  reminded 
Lucy  that  the  entire  family  had  sacrificed  for  her  education 
as  an  artist.  Nellie  herself  would  have  liked  to  go  to  college, 
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and  had  not  given  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  having  Lucy  scrub 
and  cook  for  boarders.  Lucy  would  have  to  be  true  to  the 
education  she  had  been  entrusted  with. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  was  that  Lucy  put  on  her  hat 
the  next  day  and  went  to  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Prang 
Company,  where  she  was  cordially  remembered  from  the 
days  when  she  worked  for  them  and  had  been  a  sort  of 
“daughter  of  the  regiment”  to  all  the  executives  of  the  firm. 
She  asked  for  any  job  of  lettering  or  illustrating  that  they 
might  have  on  hand.  She  took  a  sheaf  of  work  home  with 
her  and  from  then  on  was  never  without  paid  work  to  do. 
Her  ability  to  give  herself  completely  to  whatever  interested 
her  began  to  increase  at  once  the  uses  to  which  the  Prang 
Company  put  her.  For  the  next  ten  years  she  taught,  lec¬ 
tured,  edited,  published,  illustrated,  made  mural  decorations 
to  enliven  schoolrooms,  and  was  an  excited  part  of  the  great 
enthusiasm  that  produced  modern  education. 

At  the  end  of  her  first  year  of  work,  she  reported  to  Flor¬ 
ence  Walker  proudly  that  she  had  earned  enough  to  take  care 
of  all  her  personal  needs,  and  those  of  her  baby,  and  she  had 
paid  most  of  the  grocery  bills.  Dwight  had  of  course  kept 
a  good  roof  over  their  heads  and  had  financed  his  office 
downtown. 

It  was  her  intention  to  give  up  her  work  as  soon  as  Dwight 
was  in  sound  health  and  in  profitable  practice.  She  figured 
that  the  years  of  depression  must  presently  give  way,  and  re¬ 
lease  building  activity.  But  the  longer  she  allowed  her  spon¬ 
taneous  creative  energy  to  find  form,  and  the  more  her  work 
was  rewarded  by  recognition,  the  more  it  seemed  out  of  the 
question  to  give  it  up. 

In  addition  she  began  to  realize  the  importance  of  a  man’s 
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dreams.  Her  man  in  particular  was  dedicated  to  dreams  of 
achieving  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  his  own  city,  in  his 
own  time. 

Chicago,  then  as  now,  had  great  power  to  fascinate  dreamers 
of  two  sorts.  One  sort  dreamed  of  franchise  grabs,  and  the 
fortunes  to  be  made  from  graft  and  political  corruption,  com¬ 
mercialized  vice  and  business  exploitation.  The  other  sort 
dreamed  of  a  city  as  beautiful  as  Paris  or  Peking;  a  city  of 
abundance  pouring  its  produce  out  to  a  needful  world;  a 
city  where  people  could  live  together  in  health,  wisdom  and 
pleasure.  Nourished  by  the  splendor  of  the  World’s  Fair  a 
company  of  great  dreamers  developed.  These  men  and  women 
made  Chicago  an  example  to  the  United  States  in  providing 
municipal  playgrounds  for  overcrowded  city  children,  in  set¬ 
ting  small  parks  and  great  parks  throughout  the  area,  and  in 
preserving  thousands  of  acres  of  natural  forest  land  against 
the  destroying  spread  of  city  walls  and  pavements.  Chicago 
was  a  leader  in  social  legislation  and  civic  responsibility  for 
the  condition  of  its  citizens.  Dwight  was  in  the  forefront  of 
the  dreamers  who  made  it  so,  and  for  some  fifteen  years  of 
his  beginning  professional  life  he  contributed  more  of  him¬ 
self  as  a  citizen  than  as  an  architect. 

From  1904  on  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  three  or  four 
men  in  the  country  who  were  ushering  in  the  magnificent 
school  buildings  of  the  modern  era,  and  his  success  made  it 
superfluous  for  Lucy  to  earn  money.  But  by  that  time  she 
could  not  abandon  her  own  achievements.  In  later  years, 
when  she  and  Dwight  would  go  together  on  summer  days 
through  the  crowded  areas  of  the  city  to  see  tenement  chil¬ 
dren  playing  in  the  hundred  small  parks  and  playgrounds  he 
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The  Fitch  family  in  Maples,  Indiana,  in  1869: 

Elizabeth  Bennett  Fitch,  Appleton  Flowe  Fitch,  Nellie  and  Lucy 


The  first  faculty  of  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn 
Lucy  in  her  class  and  exhibition  gallery  at  Pratt  Institute 


Lucy  Fitch  as 
“A  Woman  of  Tuscany” 
in  the  Art  School  Tableaux 
posed  by  Daniel  French 


Lucy  and  her  two  best 
friends  posed  to  express 
the  sadness  of  leaving 
Art  School 


Dwight  Heald  Perkins 
as  a  student  at 
Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology 


The  bride  with  her 
wedding  gift  from  her 
students,  a  marriage 
chest  designed,  carved 
and  wrought  by  them 


In  the  studio  of  the  house  Dwight  designed  and  built  as  a  wedding 
gift  to  Lucy.  Below:  When  aspiring  authors  asked  Lucy  how  to 
write  for  children  she  answered  “Learn  to  draw.” 


The  first  “poison  squad,"  a  group  of  children  in  the  neighborhood 
assisting  Mrs.  Perkins  with  one  of  her  early  books.  Below:  The 
first  “poison  squad”  twenty  years  later,  assisting  at  the  presenting 
of  the  two  millionth  copy  of  the  Twin  books. 
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had  brought  into  being,  or  drove  through  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  forest  land  surrounding  Chicago  to  watch  city  folk 
pouring  hungrily  into  the  forest  preserves  that  he  had  fathered, 
she  was  glad  she  had  kept  him  free  to  dream. 


EVANSTON 

19  0  4-193  7 


It  was  not  until  1912  when  The  Dutch  Twins  was  pub¬ 
lished  that  her  major  work  as  a  maker  of  books  for  chil¬ 
dren  began.  The  idea  for  The  Dutch  Twins  came  almost 
without  volition  on  her  part.  She  had  been  drawing  delight¬ 
ful  little  Dutch  characters  one  afternoon  while  she  told  stories 
about  them  to  her  four-year-old  son.  She  was  scintillating 
a  bit  beyond  the  call  of  duty  that  particular  Thursday  when 
his  adored  nursemaid  took  her  day  off,  because  she  had  a 
frankly  admitted  desire  to  show  that  boy  she  could  do 
some  things  that  his  nurse  could  not.  As  she  worked  and 
he  watched,  Kit  and  Kat  and  their  Dutch  house  leapt  into 
being,  and  drawings  of  them  covered  the  porch  floor  by  the 
time  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  kitchen  for  his  supper. 

A  publishing  friend,  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Grover,  was  to  be 
her  guest  that  evening  for  dinner.  He  arrived  early  and  in 
offering  to  help  put  the  porch  in  order,  he  picked  up  the 
drawings  from  the  floor. 

“You  have  a  book  here,”  he  told  Lucy  excitedly. 
Together  they  sat  down  and  sorted  out  the  beginnings  of 
the  story.  Lucy  saw  that  the  eye  of  an  experienced  publisher 
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had  been  quicker  than  her  own.  She  did  have  a  good  market¬ 
able  idea.  The  next  day  she  retired  to  her  studio  on  the  third 
floor  and  started  putting  the  idea  into  form.  As  she  worked 
she  was  surer  and  surer  that  she  had  something. 

The  following  week  she  went  to  New  York  to  deliver 
two  portfolios  of  illustrations  she  had  been  commissioned  to 
do  by  Mr.  Grover’s  firm  and  by  St.  Nicholas  Magazine.  She 
dropped  the  Dutch  Twins  drawings  into  a  third  portfolio 
containing  sketches  of  various  undeveloped  ideas.  When  she 
was  in  the  office  of  the  Century  Company  to  discuss  possible 
new  work,  Mr.  Doty,  one  of  the  editors,  took  this  third 
portfolio  from  her  and  leafed  through  it. 

“Here,”  he  said,  picking  out  Kit  and  Kat  in  the  cabbage 
patch,  “What’s  this?” 

She  told  him  she  thought  it  was  something  that  might  be 
made  into  an  appealing  geographical  reader  for  the  primary 
grades. 

“A  geographical  and  historical  series  using  twin  characters,” 
he  answered  excitedly,  “and  we  want  it.” 

Lucy  was  taken  by  surprise  and  was  genuinely  unready 
to  do  business.  She  insisted  on  taking  the  sketches  away  with 
her.  During  the  week  however,  her  business  took  her  into 
the  offices  of  four  other  firms  publishing  school  and  trade 
books  for  children.  Practically  the  same  conversation  took 
place  each  time. 

With  beguiling  naivete  she  let  each  editor  know  what  the 
others  had  offered,  and  at  once  found  herself  in  an  unusual 
position.  She  was  standing  off  publishers  who  were  com¬ 
peting  for  a  book  not  yet  written,  by  an  author  who  hadn’t 
written  any  books.  When  she  got  home  she  found  that  the 
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western  representatives  of  two  of  the  firms  were  waiting  to 
call  on  her  with  sample  contracts.  After  coaching  from 
Dwight  and  Mr.  Grover  she  accepted  a  contract  from  the 
firm  with  the  biggest  school  business.  Now  all  that  remained 
to  be  done  was  to  write  the  book! 

Lucy’s  trueness  of  feeling  had  made  her  receptive  to  an 
idea  that  was  trembling  on  the  edge  of  expression.  That  she 
was  ready  at  the  right  moment  to  give  it  form,  and  was  also 
able  to  do  so,  carried  her  at  once  into  the  momentum  of 
popularity.  The  secluding  barriers  of  nationalism  were  just 
ready  to  be  pulled  down  by  people  in  all  countries  who  were 
willing  to  believe  that  children  the  world  around  are  natural 
friends.  She  was  propelled  into  a  twenty-five-year  writing 
assignment.  Her  simple  and  true  little  stories  were  translated 
into  European  languages  and  into  Japanese,  and  put  her  into 
a  prodigious  correspondence  with  children  pretty  well  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  planet.  Kit  and  Kat  had  fired  her  energies 
into  a  new  field,  and  twenty-five  years  later  the  twenty-five 
books  in  the  series  were  selling  steadily  many  thousands  of 
copies  per  year. 

She  gave  mature  talent  and  strict  professional  standards  to 
drawing  and  writing  for  children.  To  those  who  have  never 
tried  it,  the  making  of  “Juverules”  appears  to  be  a  private  and 
voluntary  enterprise,  and  Lucy  thought  of  it  at  first  in  those 
terms  herself.  She  believed  that  her  stories  and  pictures  were 
things  she  could  make  or  not  as  she  pleased.  But  it  was  soon 
clear  to  her  that  the  opening  up  of  a  new  and  increasingly 
profitable  field  of  production  drove  authors,  illustrators,  pub¬ 
lishers,  booksellers,  bookmakers  and  all  their  competitors  in 
permanent  harness. 
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Lucy  sometimes  asked  herself  what  the  propulsive  force  of 
her  original  idea  had  been.  Certainly  a  series  of  twenty-five 
geographical  and  historical  stories  for  school  children,  based 
on  twin  characters,  was  nowhere  in  thought  on  the  afternoon 
when  she  began  to  draw  a  funny  little  four-year-old  Dutch 
boy  and  his  twin  sister  in  order  to  make  Thursday,  when  his 
nurse  was  off  duty,  memorable  for  her  four-year-old  son. 
Her  twenty-five  years  of  professional  work  up  to  that  Thurs¬ 
day  had  established  her  as  an  artist,  not  as  a  writer. 

To  account  for  the  popularity  of  the  Twin  stories,  she 
sometimes  suggested  that  perhaps  the  most  innate  longing 
of  the  human  soul  is  not  to  be  lonely.  The  fear  of  loneliness 
begins  for  a  child  when  he  protests  being  weaned  and  sep¬ 
arated  from  his  mother.  His  search  for  the  perfect  and  satis¬ 
fying  companion  to  share,  and  thus  augment  his  experience, 
is  the  understood  goal  of  a  child.  By  showing  her  child  char¬ 
acters  as  twins,  always  together  and  always  sharing,  she  had 
given  her  young  readers  a  way  of  meeting  the  need  for  a 
perfect  companion,  and  had  quieted,  for  the  period  of  reading 
at  least,  the  unnamed  fear  of  loneliness.  There  is  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  children  and  grownups  in  this  matter.  Except 
that  the  child  of  seven  is  still  imperious  with  hope. 

The  second  need  of  the  human  soul  is  to  laugh.  The  Twin 
stories  gave  plenty  of  chances  to  do  so.  Although  Lucy  often 
used  the  custard  pie  and  slapstick  technique  in  her  text  and 
was  always  grateful  for  such  a  surefire  method  of  getting 
laughs,  the  essential  quality  of  laughter  was  in  her  drawings. 
It  was  as  a  cartoonist  that  she  first  showed  her  originality 
when  she  was  a  little  girl. 

When  she  was  asked,  “What  do  children  want  most?”  she 
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answered,  “To  laugh.”  And  when  aspiring  authors  wanted 
to  know  what  to  do  in  order  to  write  for  children,  she  an¬ 
swered,  “Learn  to  draw.”  Children  give  themselves  as  sensi¬ 
tively  as  an  unexposed  film  to  anything  that  interests  them. 
The  person  who  speaks  to  them  must  be  able  to  imagine  as 
completely  and  visualize  as  correctly  as  they  do.  By  drawing, 
a  grownup  can  approach  children  in  clarity  of  visualization. 

Her  knowledge  of  what  interests  children  was  instinctive, 
but  she  made  it  a  careful  rule  to  tell  everything  in  concrete 
terms.  “Never  say,  ‘They  had  some  cookies  in  a  basket.’  Say 
instead,  ‘Their  grandmother  gave  them  six  raisin  cookies  in 
a  yellow  basket,’  ”  she  often  explained. 

The  cleavage  between  the  literary  standard  in  books  for 
children  and  the  human  standard  was  well  understood  by 
Lucy,  and  she  frankly  gave  herself  to  portraying  true  and  deep 
feeling,  letting  the  literary  chips,  if  any,  fall  where  they 
would.  Her  books  never  had  the  literary  character  of  Steven¬ 
son’s  A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses ,  for  instance.  Nor  did  they 
ever  take  any  kind  of  literary  prize  since  these  are  always 
awarded  by  grownups  to  grownups.  Her  books  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  literary  list  of  the  American  Library  Association. 
But  in  any  statistics  that  were  based  on  the  votes  of  children 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  four  or  five  of  the  Twin 
books  always  appeared  in  the  first  places. 

Lucy  was  careful  not  to  derive  her  material  or  her  ideas 
from  “literary”  sources.  She  deplored  the  self-consciousness 
of  bookish  writers  who  learn  from  books  rather  than  from 
life  itself.  Although  she  knew  well  what  other  writers  for 
children  were  doing,  she  was  stimulated  by  direct  contact 
with  real  people  like  those  in  her  stories.  For  her  contem- 
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porary  books,  she  sought  out  and  became  intimately  friendly 
with  someone  who  had  been  a  child  in  the  place  she  wanted 
to  write  about.  Since  Chicago  is  a  League  of  Nations  in  itself, 
she  never  had  to  go  far  afield  for  direct  contact  with  the 
national  groups  she  was  interested  in.  Someone  always  ap¬ 
peared  who  practically  collaborated  on  the  story. 

When  she  was  writing  about  distant  periods,  the  City 
librarians  learned  to  know  what  books  she  could  use  and 
sent  her  carloads  of  pictures,  drawings,  memoirs,  letters,  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  and  life  stories.  These  books  she  would 
scramble  through  as  excitedly  as  a  puppy  digging  in  a  new 
garden  bed,  dropping  them  to  make  drawings  and  go  on  by 
herself.  She  drew  her  books  before  she  wrote  them,  and 
would  never  allow  anyone  to  be  in  the  room  while  she  was 
working.  Her  mobile  face  assumed  every  look  she  drew,  and 
it  was  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  her  when  her  mouth  would 
begin  to  droop  on  one  side  to  accommodate  Father  Vedder’s 
pipe,  or  to  quiver  with  heartbreak  when  the  little  Japanese 
Take  must  put  her  face  to  the  floor  that  her  brother  might 
put  his  foot  upon  her  neck.  She  ordered  everyone  out  of  her 
workroom  and  shut  the  door,  also,  because  she  was  apt  to 
get  down  on  her  knees  and  draw  while  her  chin  was  on  a 
level  with  the  drawing  table,  so  that  everything  would  appear 
to  her  in  the  scale  of  a  child’s  height.  She  spent  time  kneeling 
with  her  chin  on  the  window  sill.  During  the  making  of  the 
Pickaninny  Twins  she  purchased  an  electric  automobile,  and 
drove  it  frequently  into  the  part  of  town  where  colored 
people  lived,  so  that  she  could  sit  on  the  floor  of  it  and  draw 
the  expressive  little  children  playing  in  the  streets.  In  this 
way  she  could  seem  to  herself  to  be  playing  with  them. 
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Again,  although  she  had  been  close  to  great  educators  and 
teachers  and  had  played  her  part  in  exciting  new  educational 
developments,  she  did  not  derive  material  for  her  books  from 
that  source,  but  rather  from  her  constant  association  with 
children  on  the  basis  of  friendship.  Many  generations  of 
children  in  her  neighborhood  regarded  themselves  as  her  as¬ 
sistants,  and  took  their  responsibilities  seriously.  More  than 
once,  a  notice  appeared  on  the  blackboard  at  school  saying, 
“Mrs.  Perkins  will  read  her  new  story  this  afternoon  at  her 
house.  No  admission,”  and  the  arrival  of  the  children  in  the 
living  room  would  be  Lucy’s  first  knowledge  of  the  engage¬ 
ment.  However,  she  put  these  opportunities  first,  and  adults 
waited  while  children  laughed  and  wriggled  or  gave  orders 
that  she  must  not  forget  to  tell  what  happened  to  the  dog 
that  escaped  with  the  Belgian  Twins,  or  otherwise  revised 
her  manuscript.  More  than  one  neighboring  mother  has  heard 
her  child  shout,  “No,  I  can’t  come  home;  Fve  got  to  go  over 
and  help  Mrs.  Perkins  with  her  book.”  Her  seven-year-old 
son  commended  her  work,  saying,  “That’s  a  good  story.  It’s 
as  good  as  I  could  do,”  and  then  added  with  a  critic’s  con¬ 
scientiousness,  “But  no  better.”  Children  from  other  parts 
of  town  would  often  make  pilgrimages  to  see  her.  If  she 
opened  the  door  and  found  a  strange  child  standing  on  the 
porch  she  never  failed  to  invite  him  in  and  spend  as  long  a 
time  visiting  as  the  child  cared  to  stay. 

This  policy  brought  her  “head  on”  into  the  difficulty  that 
every  writer  experiences  at  some  time,  if  his  attitude  toward 
his  material  is  professional  rather  than  amateur.  She  found 
that  true  stories  do  not  as  a  rule  make  good  stories.  In  nearly 
every  story  she  struggled  with  “but  I  can’t  change  it;  that’s 
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the  way  it  really  happened”  and  her  publisher’s  reply,  “but 
your  story  hasn’t  made  us  believe  that  it  happened.”  It  usually 
took  an  objection  from  outside,  with  her  as  with  other  writers, 
to  see  where  she  had  worked  from  lazy  or  incomplete  vis¬ 
ualization.  Because  her  own  mind  was  satisfied  with  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  story  did  actually  happen,  she  had  not  worked 
hard  enough  to  think  out  the  inevitable  and  understood  steps 
between  cause  and  effect  that  would  satisfy  the  minds  of  her 
readers. 

It  is  not  always  possible  for  a  writer  to  become  as  objective 
as  a  critic  must  be.  The  constant  reading  to  the  poison  squads 
helped  her  make  this  transition  and  to  judge  her  own  work. 
She  also  read  constantly  to  members  of  her  household  and 
would  follow  them  about  to  make  them  listen,  often  to  their 
despair,  especially  when  time  pressed  or  they  couldn’t  really 
see  any  marked  difference  between  this  version  and  the  last 
one.  She  wrote,  rewrote,  and  threw  away  ruthlessly,  lavishly. 
She  drew  every  day  to  keep  her  “hand  in,”  much  as  a  pianist 
practices  scales.  The  quick  sketches  that  poured  from  the 
end  of  her  pencil,  onto  her  writing  tablet,  off  the  edge  of 
her  drawing  table,  or  off  her  lap  and  into  the  waste  basket 
without  so  much  as  a  look  of  regret  to  see  them  lost,  was 
evidence  of  her  teeming  imagination.  Rather  than  revise,  she 
did  the  whole  thing  over  again,  and  discarded  again  and  again 
until  the  rising  of  the  hairs  on  the  back  of  her  neck  told  her 
that  she  had  something.  Her  test  of  creative  workers  was 
based  on  their  capacity  to  throw  their  work  away. 

So  much  for  the  exterior  raw  material  from  which  prof¬ 
itable  endeavor  was  drawn.  The  other  resource  lay  in  Lucy’s 
temperament,  which  enabled  her  to  keep  the  child  mind  in 
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herself.  Like  any  child,  she  was  keenly  aware  of  her  feeling 
about  what  was  happening,  and  only  dimly  aware  of  the  hap¬ 
pening  itself.  What  remained  in  her  memory  was  emotion. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  she  didn’t  grow  up.  Intellectually  she 
was  well  equipped,  brilliant  and  witty.  She  was  a  lively  stu¬ 
dent  of  issues  and  world  events.  Nevertheless  the  child  and 
the  adult  were  always  at  war  within  her.  The  heavy  price 
that  was  paid  for  her  retention  of  the  child  point  of  view  was 
her  retention  also  of  the  natural  disadvantages  of  it.  The  fears 
of  a  frightened  child  crying  in  the  dark  at  night  were  always 
hers.  Bogies  haunted  her  with  increasing  power  as  her  intelli¬ 
gent  and  mature  mind  told  her  that  there  was  no  sense  in 
bogies. 


PASADENA 

19  3  1 


It  was  late  in  1936,  as  sheets  of  sales  statements  were  com¬ 
ing  in  from  the  accounting  office,  that  the  group  of  men  who 
edited  and  published  the  Twin  Books  stood  at  their  office 
windows  looking  down  on  the  Old  Granary  Burying  Ground 
while  they  pondered  their  latest  problem  in  connection  with 
the  series.  In  spite  of  the  depression  of  1932  and  ’33,  and  the 
business  recession  of  1934  and  ’35,  the  Twin  Series  for  schools 
and  general  trade  had  sold  steadily  and  well.  The  figures 
showed  that  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  Mrs.  Perkins 
had  been  their  most  profitable  author.  The  problem  was  that 
she  now  insisted  on  terminating  the  series.  Success  had  con¬ 
demned  her  to  a  twin  existence  she  declared,  and  she  now  was 
going  to  stop  just  short  of  one  book  too  many. 

They  recognized  a  new  note  of  conviction  in  this  familiar 
declaration  which  for  the  last  twelve  years  at  least  she  had 
been  making  regularly  before  starting  each  new  story.  They 
called  her  attention  to  a  recent  paragraph  in  the  New  York 
Times  which  said,  “There  are  now  twenty-five  of  the  well 
loved  Twin  books,  and  the  way  in  which  the  series  has  main¬ 
tained  its  quality  is  worthy  of  note  ...  It  is  amazing  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  freshness  and  vitality  persist.” 

“All  the  more  reason  to  stop  now  before  it  is  too  late,”  she 
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had  replied,  and  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  write  of  single  chil¬ 
dren,  or  perhaps  to  write  and  draw  small  books  to  slip  into  a 
child’s  pocket,  or  to  cartoon  books  of  adult  humor.  Anything 
to  freshen  her  approach. 

The  publishers  agreed.  “As  many  as  you  like,  as  long  as  you 
give  us  a  new  Twin  story  by  June  first  every  year  in  time  for 
the  fall  catalogue  and  the  pre-Christmas  sale.  It  is  suspense 
about  the  new  book  that  keeps  the  other  Twin  books  selling. 
The  size  of  your  royalty  checks  ought  to  convince  you.” 

Although  Lucy  had  never  wavered  in  her  opinion  that 
money  was  lovely  stuff,  she  did  not  put  it  first.  She  knew  very 
well  that  it  brought  her  power  and  freedom.  The  ability  to 
assuage  the  sorrows  of  all  those  dear  to  her  by  countless  gen¬ 
erous  provisions  for  their  needs  meant  much.  She  often  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Wolf  at  the  Door  was  responsible  for  more 
works  of  art  than  all  the  world’s  artists  put  together,  up  to 
and  including  Michelangelo  and  Shakespeare.  If  she  could 
not  produce  anything  that  anybody  wanted  enough  to  pay 
her  well  for  it,  she  would  have  felt  that  she  was  not  in  right 
relation  to  the  structure  of  life.  However,  the  size  of  her 
royalty  check  did  not  change  her  mind. 

When  she  put  forward  personal  reasons  for  ceasing  they 
pooh-poohed  them,  and  refused  to  admit  that  her  seventy 
years  made  any  difference  in  her  capacity  to  produce.  That 
she  had  been  turning  out  work  successfully  for  fifty  years  was 
the  best  reason  for  continuing  to  do  so. 

But  the  three  men  in  the  firm  who  had  served  as  her  disci¬ 
plinarians  and  collaborators  realized  that  she  was  not  behav¬ 
ing  now  quite  like  the  good  soldier  she  had  always  been.  She 
had  not  come  up  with  an  idea  of  her  own  for  the  next  book. 
They  fed  her  with  suggestions,  facts,  needs  of  the  entire 
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market,  bare  places  in  the  school  curricula,  reports  of  their 
salesmen.  They  reminded  her  that  after  a  long  period  of 
business  recession,  a  new  Twin  book  was  needed  for  many 
reasons.  The  name  of  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  had  been  built 
through  their  joint  efforts  into  a  valuable  property  which 
would  inevitably  decline  if  it  were  not  kept  before  the  public. 
That  name  on  a  book  for  children  would  sell  it  anywhere. 

In  thinking  this  over,  she  admitted  with  some  reluctance 
that  she  had  become  a  specialist  in  a  highly  special  field,  and 
that  she  would  have  to  continue  as  such  if  she  kept  on  writ¬ 
ing.  She  allowed  herself  to  imagine  for  a  bit  what  might  have 
happened  if  the  stern  men  who  guided  her  had  relaxed  their 
hold  and  given  her  a  chance  to  wander  away  over  the  beck¬ 
oning  places  of  her  fancy.  She  looked  now,  as  she  often  did, 
at  her  studio  shelves  bulging  with  scrapbooks,  sketches,  pages 
of  manuscript  in  longhand,  the  jottings  of  myriads  of  unde¬ 
veloped  ideas.  They  were  as  tempting  as  the  smell  of  luscious 
spring  grass  would  be  to  a  spirited  horse  being  driven  with  a 
curb  bit  along  brick  pavements.  The  harnessed  horse  reaches 
his  destination  of  course,  and  so  does  the  harnessed  worker, 
but  — 

Unexplainably  it  seemed  final  to  her  that  there  would  not 
be  another  Twin  book.  She  had  never  felt  exactly  this  way 
before.  Her  annual  rebellion  had  always  been  concerned 
with  continuing  the  series  and  meeting  a  deadline.  She  told 
herself  not  to  think  she  could  quit.  Like  a  good  fire  horse  she 
didn’t  go  to  a  fire  just  when  she  felt  like  it.  She  was  ready 
every  time.  A  bit  of  panic  assailed  her  as  she  realized  that 
new  ideas  were  not  stampeding  through  her  mind  as  fast  as 
heretofore.  She  began  to  draw  Dutch  Twins  again  just  to  get 
her  hand  in. 
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As  she  drew  sheet  after  sheet  of  small  petticoated  or  panta- 
looned  figures,  she  wondered  if  they  would  open  the  gate  for 
her  again. 

As  always,  she  put  herself  back  in  her  own  childhood  to 
regain  the  child’s  viewpoint.  She  got  out  pictures  of  the  old 
home  in  Massachusetts  where  her  most  vivid  childhood  was 
spent.  She  pored  over  them,  rebuilding  her  first  world. 

Uneasily,  but  with  intuitive  certainty,  she  recognized  that 
a  new  idea  wasn’t  coming. 

In  February  of  1937  she  finally  put  her  soft  pencils  back  in 
the  old  pewter  bowl  into  which  she  always  sharpened  them, 
and  pushed  aside  a  pile  of  inviting  blank  paper  on  her  draw¬ 
ing  board.  She  decided  to  go  with  Dwight  to  California. 
Perhaps  a  few  weeks  spent  in  their  holiday  house  there  look¬ 
ing  out  upon  the  snow-peaked  mountain  range  across  the 
valley  would  release  her  powers.  Not  feeling  too  well  after 
arrival  she  went  to  a  nearby  hospital  that  she  might  stay  in 
bed  without  troubling  her  family  to  wait  on  her.  At  the  end 
of  the  week  she  suggested  to  Dwight  when  he  came  to  make 
his  early  morning  call  that  he  and  her  youngest  sister  (the 
one  that  her  father  had  given  to  her)  should  go  on  an  all-day 
drive  into  the  desert,  to  see  it  in  spring  bloom.  This  they 
did. 

A  friend  came  in  to  see  her  toward  noon. 

“Tell  Dwight  not  to  grieve  whatever  happens,”  she  in¬ 
structed  her. 

By  early  evening  when  the  picknickers  came  back  to  see 
her,  they  found  that  Lucy  had  vanished,  leaving  something 
that  looked  peaceful  and  lovely  on  the  bed  where  she  had 
lain. 

This  was  in  1937  at  the  beginning  of  spring. 


AFTERWORD 


The  reader  knows  by  now  that  it  was  Lucy’s  daughter 
who  wrote  this  book.  The  happenings  in  it  occurred  for 
the  most  part  before  I  was  born,  yet  the  story  has  the  authority 
of  reminiscence.  It  came  into  my  experience  during  the  hours 
of  listening  to  the  five  sisters  fondly  retelling  their  shared 
memories.  Reading  countless  old  letters  treasured  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  brought  forward  a  wealth  of 
detail.  Almost  all  of  the  people  in  the  book  were  my  friends 
in  their  older  age.  I  spent  the  best-remembered  part  of  my 
childhood  at  Elmwood  when  the  sisters  brought  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  children  back  for  summer-long  reunions.  I  too 
played  house  on  the  warm  granite  boulder  at  the  high  point 
of  the  south  hayfield,  continuing  my  mother’s  childhood 
imaginings.  I  climbed  through  pricking,  scratching,  suffocat¬ 
ing  mountains  of  hay  in  the  lofts  of  the  big  red  barn,  emerg¬ 
ing  at  last  in  the  cupola  as  the  five  sisters  used  to  do,  to  watch 
their  own  blue  Massachusetts  hills  change  with  the  advance 
of  shadows. 

There  are  also  memories  that  transcend  personal  experience. 
The  loves,  the  longings,  the  joys  clinging  to  familiar  things, 
as  well  as  fears  and  uneasy  suspicions,  are  left  in  hidden  res- 
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ervoirs  of  thought  by  traceable  generations  of  a  family,  a  na¬ 
tion  and  a  race,  and  are  available  to  those  who  acknowledge 
them.  I  could  know  the  feelings  of  those  who  preceded  me 
because  I  knew  my  own. 

Some  wise  man  has  said  that  we  are  merely  omnibuses  in 
which  our  ancestors  ride,  but  I  have  found  that  people  of 
past  time  whose  influence  has  been  felt  are  also  our  com¬ 
panions,  and  for  that  matter,  if  we  are  sensitive  to  what  goes 
on  around  us,  and  imaginative,  the  present  and  the  future 
ride  along  beside  the  past. 

I  have  told  the  story  of  my  mother’s  girlhood  primarily  to 
get  acquainted  with  my  passengers.  I  have  been  delighted  to 
know  some  of  them,  and  surprised  by  others,  and  personally 
enriched  in  either  case.  My  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Bennett 
for  instance,  I  knew  only  as  a  silent  little  invalid  whose  daugh¬ 
ters  were  always  vying  with  each  other  to  have  her  in  their 
homes.  She  usually  sat  in  a  sunny  window  mending  or  knit¬ 
ting,  with  one  of  her  daughters  beside  her.  Her  voice  was 
still  musical,  and  her  rare  laughter  was  silvery.  Reading  hun¬ 
dreds  of  her  old  letters  revealed  a  person  of  sweetness  and 
gallantry  and  gifts  I  never  suspected,  and  she  became  more 
mine  than  before. 

When  I  began  this  writing  I  wanted  to  tell  about  the 
warmth  of  Puritan  family  love,  the  artistry  of  their  homes 
and  devotion  to  this  country.  In  doing  this,  the  bus  trip  has 
become  a  good  journey  taken  with  friends. 
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of  themselves  as  rich  in  the  things  that 
matter.  The  little  girls  grew  up  in  a 
world  of  high  thinking  and  plain  and 
simple  living.  They  had  their  father’s  clas¬ 
sical  education  to  draw  on  in  endless 
stories,  as  well  as  the  great  books  he  read 
to  them  daily.  They  sang  constantly  in 
church  and  at  home  and  were  trained  in 
the  choir  of  the  Congregational  Church 
where  half  their  lives  were  centered.  The 
happy  high  points  in  their  quiet  lives 
were  such  events  as  circus  parades,  sleigh 
rides,  and  candy  pulls. 

Lucy  was  the  clever,  high-spirited 
daughter  and  the  only  one  the  family 
managed  to  send  east  to  school.  She 
studied  at  the  Museum  School  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston  and  it  was  while  she  was 
there  that  she  met  Dwight  Perkins,  a 
young  architectural  student  at  M.I.T.  Re¬ 
ligious  differences  stood  between  them. 
(Dwight  was  a  Unitarian  and,  as  such, 
hardly  a  Christian  at  all  in  Lucy’s  Trini¬ 
tarian  eyes.)  But  they  loved  each  other 
enough  to  make  mutual  concessions  and 
their  marriage  was  a  happy  one. 

Out  of  her  own  memories  and  the 
letters  of  her  parents  and  grandparents, 
Eleanor  Ellis  Perkins  has  recreated  a 
world  of  nostalgic  charm.  This  story  of 
Lucy  and  her  sisters  may  remind  the 
reader  of  the  story  of  another  family  of 
girls  reared  in  the  Puritan  tradition,  a 
story  called  Little  Women. 


Jacket  by  Arthur  Knapp 


LUCY  FITCH  PERKINS  tests  one  of  her  Twins  books  on  what  she 
called  the  “poison  squad”  —  a  group  of  neighborhood  children  who 
by  their  reactions  helped  to  edit  her  manuscripts. 


ELEANOR  ELLIS  PERKINS  reads  to  some  young  friends  in 
the  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  room  at  the  Lincoln  Wood  School  in 
Evanston,  Illinois.  Miss  Perkins  has  been  writing  and  lecturing  pro¬ 
fessionally  on  current  books  and  current  affairs  since  1928.  The 
daughter  of  Lucy  Fitch  Pe:  kins,  she  reflects  her  mother’s  interest  in 
young  people,  and  has  written,  directed,  and  published  plays  for 
children. 


